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Life  Insurance  and  the  Public. 

The  Side  Which  Has  Not  Been  Told. 

By  CHARLES  J.  SMITH. 


To  men  who  understand  in  some  degree  the  business  of  life  insurance 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent  work  the  great  companies  in 
America  have  accomplished,  the  senseless  tirade  against  the  management  of 
these  institutions  seems  at  once  grotesque  and  absurd.  I  have  no  desire  to 
defend  executive  officers  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  incapable  or' 
unworthy.  1  think,  however,  the  facts  pertaining  to  their  management  should 
be  fairly  presented.  There  are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
when  a  sensational  press,  for  the  sake  of  selling  papers,  distorts  the  situation, 
twists  the  facts  for  ‘‘head  line”  purposes,  and  arrives  at  unfair  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  story 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the  success  and 
stability  of  these  institutions. 

Investigations,  to  my  mind,  do  not  investigate,  if  only  the  worst  condi¬ 
tion  is  sought  after.  Why  should  there  be  a  powerful  microscope  to  detect 
the  evil  and  a  big  blanket  to  cover  over  that  which  is  good?  There  seems 
to  be  always  fear  when  an  inquisition  is  in  progress  that  some  facts  may 
be  developed  showing  successful  administration.  The  inquisitors  desire  no 
testimony  of  that  character. 

1  am  about  to  deal  with  facts  pure  and  simple,  but  before  presenting 
these  1  will  answer  one  or  two  of  the  recent  criticisms  that  pertain  to  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  policy  holders  in  the  management  of  life  insurance  companies 
and  to  some  other  features  of  the  business.  Testimony  given  before  the 
Legislative  Investigating  Committee  showed  that  very  few  policy  holders  voted 
at  the  annual  elections  for  trustees  in  the  mutual  companies;  that  employes 
of  these  institutions  voted,  and  thus  the  elections  were  made  “dummy”  elec¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  trustees  and  executive  officers  perpetuated  their  control. 
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Whose  fault  is  it  that  this  condition  prevails?  1  believe  that  the  officers  in 
every  company  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  the  policy  holders  would  come 
and  vote,  but  long  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  unwilling  to  do  this. 
The  date  of  the  day  of  election  is  printed  and  set  forth  upon  documents  issued 
by  the  companies  and  advertisements  notifying  those  interested  are  printed 
in  the  daily  papers.  Every  effort  to  induce  policy  holders  to  take  personal 
interest  in  management  has  always  failed.  No  better  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement  has  been  furnished  than  the  letter  of  ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  New  York  Legislative  Investigating  Committee.  After  all  the 
excitement  relative  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  the  appeals 
of  the  new  directors  to  the  insured  for  advice  and  suggestion,  Mr.  Cleveland 
reported  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  policy  holders  paid  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  communications  sent  them,  and  those  who  did  respond  had 
no  useful  advice  nor  aid  to  offer.*  Mr.  Cleveland  said: 

“There  are  probably  nearly  half  a  million  individuals  who  are  policy 
holders  in  the  Equitable  Society,  and  yet  it  would  be  giving  a  high  estimate 
to  place  the  number  who  have  thus  far  made  the  least  effort,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  acquaint  the  trustees  with  their  preferences  at  25,000;  and  their 
desires  when  made  known  have  often  been  so  palpably  inconsiderate  or  based 
on  such  misconception  that  they  could  not  with  safety  be  followed.” 

If  such  indifference  prevailed  after  the  tremendous  fight  and  excitement 
in  this  society,  what  may  be  expected  under  normal  conditions  ?  It  is  charged 
that  “the  officers  hold  thousands  of  proxies.”  Why  shouldn’t  they?  No  man 
when  he  is  insured  is  required  to  give  a  proxy.  He  is  asked  if  desirous  of 
doing  so.  The  new  policy  holder  must  have  had  confidence  in  the  company 
and  its  officers  or  he  would  not  have  taken  the  insurance,  and  possessing  this 
confidence  he  is  willing  and  desirous  that  the  responsible  officials  shall  repre¬ 
sent  him.  Of  course,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  majority  of  the  policy 
holders  reside  outside  the  State  of  New  York  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
visit  the  home  office  and  vote.  Without  their  proxies,  however,  the  safety 
of  the  government  of  a  company  could  not  be  assured.  All  policy  holders  are 
not  saints.  If  only  votes  in  person  were  allowed  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
clique  of  conspirators  in  the  city  to  acquire  the  control  to  the  great  injury  of 
every  interest.  It  becomes  just  as  much  a  duty  for  the  managers  to  protect 
themselves  in  office  as  it  is  to  protect  the  assets..  If  they  are  honest  and  able 
men  they  are  part  of  the  very  best  assets  the  company  possesses;  if  they  are 
incapable  or  dishonest,  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  entitled  to  vote  is  due 
^  their  continuance  in  control.  A  proxy  given  does  not  prevent  the  person 
giving  it  voting  in  person  at  any  election.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  if 
the  policy  holders  are  unwilling  to  interest  themselves  in  their  own  affairs. 

SALARIES  AND  THE  RESULTS  ATTAINED. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  cheap  man  at  the  head  of  a  great  fiduciary 
institution  is  the  most  expensive  person  that  can  be  employed.  When  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
brains  are  required.  It  would  be  easy  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  lose  twice 
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the  amount  of  his  salary  in  a  single  day  in  the  investment  of  these  great  trust 
funds.  The  testimony  shows  that  with  some  trifling  exceptions  all  the  invest¬ 
ments  resulted  in  great  profits,  and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  re¬ 
ported  that  not  one  cent  of  interest  had  been  defaulted  upon  its  bonds. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  these  corporations  could  command  a  great 
income  if  engaged  in  other  lines  of  work.  Let  me  illustrate :  When  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  resulted  in  the  retirement  of 
its  president,  Mr.  James  W.  Alexander,  a  number  of  able  and  more  or  less 
prominent  men  were  invited  to  occupy  the  position  of  “chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.”  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  and  others  whose  names  1  do  not  now  recall,  were  asked  lo 
accept  the  office,  it  being  understood  that  the  salary  would  be  $100,000 
per  annum.  These  men  “couldn’t  afford  to  take  it.”  They  could 
make  a  great  deal  more  money  in  their  own  lines  of  business.  Mr. 
Paul  Morton  was  finally  induced  to  accept  the  position,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  representative  of  reform  and  economy  agreed  that  $100,000  per 
annum  was  not  too  much  for  Mr.  Morton  to  receive.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  for  brains  to  nin  the  institution.  Mr.  Morton  on  his  own 
initiative  reduced  salaries  20  per  cent.,  thus  bringing  his  own  down  to  $80,000 
per  year.  If  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  and  Justice 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  men  of  probity,  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  great  life  insurance  company,  who  were  appointed  to  bring 
about  reforms,  were  willing  to  concede  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  salary 
of  $100,000  a  year  to  a  gentleman  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of 
life  insurance,  what  is  a  man  worth  who  has  devoted  a  life  time  to  success¬ 
fully  building  up  either  one  of  these  great  companies.  The  salaries  they 
receive  are  not  an  important  element.  Let  us  see  how  they  have  managed 
their  trusts  and  what  they  have  accomplished  for  the  policy  holders.  The  only 
fair  way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  show  the  results  to  date. 
In  this  compilation  I  embrace  but  the  three  great  companies  which  are  the 
subject  of  criticism  at  this  time,  viz. :  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society: 

Mutual.  EquitaBle.  New  York. 

Total  paid  policy  holders .  $(>(15, 723,46(5  $477,223,147  $454,949,685 

Held  for  future  payments .  440,978,371  412,438,381  397,907,638 

Total  benefits  to  policy  holders . $1,106,701,837  $889,661,528  $852,857,323 

Policy  holders  have  paid .  1,012,017,789  862,546.650  850,691,429 


Accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  policy 
holders  over  and  above  the  money 

received  from  them .  $94,684,048  $27,114,978  $2,165,894 

Total  of  profits  accumulated  for  the  'benefit  of  policy  holders....  $123,964,920 

The  small  amount  of  accumulated  profits  over  and  above  the  sums 
received  from  the  insured  in  the  New  York  Life  as  compared  with  the  Mutual 
Life  and  the  Equitable  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  each  year  had  obtained  in  the  two  latter  companies  since  date  of 
organization  than  in  the  New  York  Life,  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago.  There- 
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fore  the  average  policy  in  the  Mutual  and  Equitable  Life  is  older  than  in  the 
New  York  Life,  and  has  been  credited  with  a  greater  number  of  premium  pay¬ 
ments,  thus  creating  a  larger  fund.  On  the  other  hand  the  Mutual  and  Equita¬ 
ble  having  an  older  class  of  policies  in  force  have  paid  more  to  the  insured  than 
the 'New  York  Life. 

The  same  reason  prevails  for  the  vast  difference  between  the  profits  of 
the  Mutual  and  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual’s  policies  on  an  average  being  older 
than  the  latter  have  to  their  credit  a  greater  number  of  premium  payments, 
and  the  company  has  made  larger  payments  to  the  insured.  The  Equitable 
did  not  commence  business  until  sixteen  years  after  the  Mutual  Life  was 
organized. 

1  do  not  believe  any  other  business  in  the  world  has  attained  such  mag¬ 
nificent  results.  Sensational  daily  newspapers  may  howl  “graft”  and  the  large 
fraternity  of  blackmailers,  legal  sharks  and  politicians  who  have  tried  in  vain 
to  assimilate  a  portion  of  these  millions,  and  failing  may  cry  “robber”  and 
“thief,”  but  in  spite  of  the  showings  that  more  might  have  been  made  for  the 
policy  holders  the  fact  is  that  every  dollar  of  the  money  paid  by  the  insured 
has  been  returned  to  them  or  is  now  held  in  trust  for  them  together  with 
$123,000,000  of  profits  realized  by  a  judicious  investment  of  the  funds.  No¬ 
body  claims  that  this  money  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  companies.  It  is  there 
in  “live  money” — quick  assets.. 

I  am  a  large  policy  holder  myself,  and  really  1  don’t  care  much  whether 
the  total  profits  are  $123,000,000  or  whether  they  might  have  been  $123,500,- 
000  if  somebody  had  not  gone  into  a  syndicate  or  a  joint  account  and  made 
a  profit  or  a  commission.  1  know  that  every  policy  holder  who  keeps  his  part 
of  the  contract  will  receive  back  all  the  money  he  pays  in  and  possibly  ten 
times  the  amount.  1  know  the  funds  are  safe  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
clamor  each  and  every  honest  claim  is  met  with  promptitude.  The  only 
criticism  1  hear  on  the  financial  standing  of  these  companies  is,  “Yes,  they  have 
too  much  money;  why  don’t  they  divide  the  surplus  funds?” 

SURPLUS. 

This  leads  rqe  to  the  matter  of  surplus  and  dividends.  There  was  a  time 
when  dividends — cash  dividends — were  unknown.  A  man  insured  his  life  for 
say  $1,000,  and  all  his  family  expected  to  receive  was  $1,000,  with  sopie  rever¬ 
sionary  addition  to  the  policy  at  maturity.  Latter  day  competition  brought  the 
question  of  dividends  to  the  front  and  agents  began  to  draw  pictures  of  “divi¬ 
dends,”  and  the  solicitor  who  could  promise  the  biggest  results  in  this  direction, 
was  apt  to  write  the  larger  amount  of  risks.  Then  came  a  time  when  dividends 
were  “deferred”  and  “surplus  funds”  accumulated.  Naturally  the  cry  has 
arisen.  Why  don’t  they  divide  the  surplus?  The  surplus  funds  are  being 
divided.  These  funds  are  made  up  of  accumulated  dividends,  but  the  com¬ 
panies  to  attract  business  and  make  a  tremendous  show  of  security  insisted 
upon  calling  the  accumulations  “surplus”;  really  they  belonged  almost  entirely 
fo  the  liability  account. 

They  have  suffered  from  the  criticism  thus  engendered.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Mutual  Life,  the  absurd  and  yet  true  statement  is  made  that  the 
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amount  paid  annually  for  dividends  is  smaller  than  the  total  paid  for  this  item 
many  years  ago,  when  the  income  received  was  much  less  than  now.  The 
fact  is  that  the  dividends  are  saved  for  the  policy  holders  and  compounded,  and 
will  be  paid  to  them  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  an  agreed  period.  Within  a 
very  short  time  the  dividends  paid  annually  by  all  the  companies  will  increase 
rapidly  simply  because  the  fifteen  and  twenty-year  periods  are  now  reached 
and  the  accumulations  will  from  now  on  be  distributed. 

THE  SYNDICATE. 

Much  senseless  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  relative  to  the  actions  of 
“syndicates,”  until  any  man  who  has  been  one  of  “a  syndicate”  to  do  any¬ 
thing  is  presumably  “a  grafter,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  day  are  conducted  by  a  syndicate.  Let  me  describe  the 
operations  of  a  respectable  syndicate : 

A  government  or  corporation,  for  instance,  is  about  to  issue  a  series  of 
bonds.  Before  putting  them  on  the  market  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
whole  issue  will  be  taken  promptly.  It  will  not  do  to  have  them  hawked  about 
with  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome.  Accordingly  a  contract  is  made  with 
a  banking  house  to  guarantee  absolutely  the  sale  of  the  entire  issue  at  a  given 
rate,  say  96  1-2  per  cent.  The  bank  associates  with  itself  a  number  of  other 
banks,  companies  and  individual  capitalists,  to  each  of  whom  a  specific  allot¬ 
ment  of  bonds  is  made,  each  being  bound  to  take,  at  the  rate  named,  the  bonds 
allotted  or  a  pro  rata  share,  unless  all  are  disposed  of  to  the  general  public. 
When  the  whole  issue  has  thus  been  guaranteed  or  underwritten  the  bonds  are 
offered  to  the  public  at,  say  98  per  cent.  If  all  are  disposed  of  on  the  open 
market  each  member  of  the  syndicate  has  a  profit  of  1  1-2  per  cent,  on  his 
allotment,  which  profit  is  often  realized  without  having  in  fact  put  up  any 
money.  The  whole  business  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  underwriting 
enterprise  insuring  the  sale  of  the  entire  issue. 

All  large  issues  of  bonds  in  these  days  are  sold  exclusively  in  the  manner 
described.  If  a  life  insurance  company  desires  to  buy  good  securities  at  first 
cost  it  can  do  so  only  by  going  into  the  syndicate.  It  can  get  them  at  inside 
figures  in  no  other  way.  Taking  the  cases  outlined,  for  example,  a  company 
as  a  member  of  the  S3mdicate  secures  its  bonds  at  96 1-2  per  cent,  instead  of 
at  98.  It  may  take  its  allotment  for  its  own  use  to  hold  permanently,  and  will 
then  be  charged  the  syndicate  rate  of  98,  but  will  be  credited  with  its  profit  of 
1  1-2  per  cent.,  making  the  net  cost  96  1-2. 

The  several  examinations  of  the  Equitable  Life  show  that  certain  officers 
and  directors  of  that  company  had  formed  a  syndicate  among  themselves  in 
which  the  company  had  no  part.  They  purchased  their  bonds  at  first  hand 
and  sold  the  same  to  the  company,  as  well  as  to  outside  parties,  at  a  profit  to 
themselves.  The  company  paid  no  more  for  the  bonds  than  the  general  public 
paid,  but  it  had  no  participation  in  the  profits  made  by  the  S3mdicate. 

This  was  the  one  case  of  an  abuse  of  the  syndicate  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  participants  have  been  well  punished  for  this  participation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mutual  Life,  that  company  never  bought  securities  of  any  kind  from 
a  syndicate  composed  of  its  own  officers  and  trustees.  It  participated  in  syn- 
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dicates  as  a  member,  only  when  ihe  securities  offered  were  such  as  it  would 
be  willing  to  take  as  a  permanent  investment,  and  never  to  an  extent  greater 
than  the  amount  of  such  securities  that  it  would  be  willing  to  carry.  The  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Legislative  Committee  shows  that  as  a  member  of  such  syn¬ 
dicate,  it  shared  pro  rata  with  other  members  in  the  profits  made,  thus  securing 
its  bonds  for  permanent  investment  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  this  manner 
it  has  made  a.  profit  for  its  policy  holders,  or  in  other  words,  has  effected  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  securities  purchased,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  $16,- 
000,000  in  the  last  fourteen  years.  Thus  the  syndicate  in  life  insurance  has  not 
been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  insured,  and  the  entire  life  insurance 
management  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  indiscretions  of  the  management  of 
one  stock  company. 

THE  WORST  “GRAFTER.” 

If  I  were  asked  “Who  is  the  worst  grafter  in  the  life  insurance  business?” 
1  should  reply  “The  State”;  not  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  but  each  and 
every  State  in  the  Union.  When  a  Legislature  meets — wherever  it  may  be— 
often  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  by  members  is,  “What  measure 
can  we  frame  that  will  bring  the  insurance  companies  to  time?”  Usually  the 
measure  prepared  is  in  the  form  of  taxation.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  watch 
these  measures  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  them  as  it  is  to  post  a  man  with  a 
billy  and  a  pistol  in  front  of  a  jewelry  store  upon  a  city  thoroughfare.  In  spite 
of  political  watchmen  and  municipal  policemen  both  sets  of  robbers  are  suc¬ 
cessful  at  times. 

Appeals  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  policy  holders  in  various  States 
to  assist  the  companies  in  efforts  to  defeat  these  measures,  but  the  idea  prevails 
that  “the  companies”  pay  the  taxes  and  that  the  money  will  not  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  policy  holders.  The  insured  do  pay  taxes,  and,  owing  to 
these  payments,  their  dividends  are  lessened.  Of  course,  there  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  taxes  on  real  estate  to  be  paid,  “licenses”  to  be  obtained  annually  for  the 
agents  to  operate;  fees  for  the  “filing  of  the  charter  of  the  company,”  and 
half  a  dozen  other  methods  for  bleeding  the  corporations.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  managers  of  this  great  interest  to  protect  the  policy  holders?  Even  admit¬ 
ting  that  they  may  be  receiving  too  great  a  compensation  for  their  work,  are 
they  to  stand  silently  and  permit  every  band  of  strikers  to  loot  the  treasuries 
of  these  institutions? 

Large  sums,  it  is  said,  have  been  paid  for  “legal  services”  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  laws  that  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  business  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  insured.  If  the  policy  holders  would  take  an  interest  in  these 
strike  measures  as  they  should  do.  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  companies 
sending  to  distant  States  to  endeavor  to  prevent  legislation  that  will  deprive 
policy  holders  of  dividends  to  which  they  are  in  fairness  entitled. 

The  very  Legislature  which  is  investigating  the  life  insurance  companies 
tonday  is  the  Legislature  which  recently  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  insured  in  this  State,  which  is  just  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  to 
tax  the  depositors  in  our  savings  banks.  \^y  should  a  man  be  taxed  because 
he  is  frugal  and  endeavors  to  save  something  for  the  use  of  his  family?  The 
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companies  endeavored  to  prevent  this  taxation,  but  failed.  Is  there  any  policy 
holder  so  thick  of  head  as  to  inquire,  “Why  did  you  try  to  stop  it?”  This 
money  is  not  expended  for  corruption,  but  prevention.  This  state  of  things 
will  not  be  ended  until  the  public  conscience  is  stirred  and  the  people  under¬ 
stand  that  their  own  indifference  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  striker 
and  the  “grafter”  in  the  Legislatures,  where  he  stands  with  arms  uplifted 
threatening  the  business  interests  of  the  Nation  and  representing — ^You! 

THE  GREAT  GOOD  THE  COMPANIES  DO. 


I  have  shown  the  reader  elsewhere  that  the  three  great  companies  have 
made  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  of  profits 
and  which  now  stand  to  the  credit  of  their  policy  holders.  It  is  abundant  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  ability  of  the  men  having  charge  of  the  finances  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions. 

How  did  they  make  this  money?  By  building  up  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Read  the  newspapers  and  the  accounts  of  investigations 
and  one  would  imagine  that  the  life  and  financial  interests  of  the  companies 
centered  in  Wall  street.  Instead  of  that  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
these  great  accumulations  percolate  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  By  their  aid  schools  are  erected,  railroads  built, 
waterworks  constructed,  roads  made  and  the  good  government  of  cities  main¬ 
tained.  Let  me  show  you  what  one  company  (the  Mutual  Life)  has  done  by 
taking  the  bonds  issued  by  American  towns  and  cities; 


Atchison  Co.,  Kansas . 

Chatham  Co.,  Georgia . 

Sedgwick  Co.,  Kansas . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Duluth,  Minn . 

Jersey  City . 

Jersey  City . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Memphis,  Tenn.., . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Omaha,  Neb . 

Omaha,  Neb . 

Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Railway 
Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Railway 
Brooklyn  Suburban  Railroad 

Central  of  Georgia . 

Columbia  &  Greenville.... 
Galveston  &  Harrisburg. . . . 


$708,440  00 
4,130  00 
176,737  50 
103,570  00 
51,040  00 
39,872  00 
45,027  00 
773,100  00 
55,429  00 
199,880  00 
35,700  00 
51,220  00 
18,021' 00 
20,034  00 
744,675  00 
311,580  00 
918,925  00 
2,410,380  00 
169,494  00 
527,000  00 


These  are  samples,  and  any  interested  in  the  subject  can  turn  to  the 
State  reports  and  find  that  more  than  $217,000,000  are  invested  in  this  way. 
The  increase  in  value  of  these  securities  and  profit  to  the  company  up  to  date 
exceeds  $24,000,000  and  this  sum  is  added  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  of 
dividends  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  ccmipany.  The  company  fe  enriched 
by  benefiting  others.  The  losses  that  have  occurred  from  investments  have 
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been  infinitesimal,  when  compared  with  the  successful  results,  and  yet  we 
hear  suggestions  that  the  investment  powers  of  the  life  companies  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  so  that  they  may  be  “safe,  like  unto  the  savings  banks.”  These  banks 
are  no  safer  than  the  insurance  companies  or  other  fiduciary  institutions  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  State.  Laws  do  not  make  men  honest  or  capable.  Bad  men 
will  evade  good  laws. 

In  1882  (the  present  investigating  committee  goes  back  to  1887  in  its 
examination)  I  undertook  the  labor  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  then  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  exhibit  was  published  in  the 
“New  York  Herald”  on  January  14  of  that  year,  and  1  republish  the  summary 
of  the  report  simply  to  show  that  conditions  only  are  necessary  to  affect  any 
management.  Here  is  a  report  showing  how  depositors  fared  in  the  banks. 

Following  is  a  recapitulation  showing  the  total  amounts  paid  by  the 
receivers  of  each  bank  to  the  depositors,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  receiver- 


ship  to  date : 

Name  of  Bank. 

Total  Payments 
to  Depositors. 

Cost  of 
Receivershij) 
to  Date. 

Abingdon  Square . 

.  $42,249  43 

$8,270  28 

BoncT  Street . 

.  1,027,783  37 

113,500  00 

Bowling  Green . 

.  180,004  84 

80,000  00 

Clairmont . 

.  7,115  18 

10,377  05 

Qinton  . 

.  46,000  00 

7,720  03 

Central  Park . 

.  8,265  81 

10,999  57 

German  (Morrisania) . 

.  75,167  24 

17,500  00 

German  Uptown . 

.  580,000  00 

33,998  13 

Guardian  . 

.  540,000  00 

200,000  00 

Market  . 

.  371,298  51 

75,000  00 

♦Mechanics’  and  Traders’ . 

Mutual  Benefit . 

!!!.’!!!  279,997  80 

45,000  00 

People’s  . 

.  86,791  71 

24,246  68 

♦Sixpenny  . 

Teutonia . 

!!!!.’!!  633,615  74 

•  40,482  45 

Third  Avenue . 

.  209,470  73 

110,000  00 

Trades  . . 

.  11,867  16 

5,810  64 

Yorkville  . 

.  Nothing. 

3,189  65 

'  Total . 

. $4,099,627  52 

$792,095  48 

*  The  expense  .nceounts  of  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  and  those  of  the  si-v- 
penny  could  not  be  obtained,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  notice  of  them  in 
detail;  consequently  they  are  omitted  in  the  recapitulation. 


These  were  failures,  some  of  the  managers  were  dishonest  and  had  sons 
and  cousins  and  aunts,  and  some  of  them  were  honest  but  incapable.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  laws  have  been  materially  amended  since  that  time.  The 
trouble  was  largely  owing  to  conditions,  including  a  diminution  in  the  value 
of  real  estate.  If  the  savings  banks  were  taxed  2  per  cent,  on  the  deposits,  as 
the  insurance  companies  are  in  most  of  the  States,  where  would  the  savings 
banks  be  to-day? 

■  THE  ABSOLUTE  FACTS. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  that  the  people  who  are  holding  life  insurance 
policies  and  paying  premiums,  should  become  acquainted  with  certain  facts 
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which  seem  to  be  purposely  ignored,  not  only  by  those  charged  with  “inves¬ 
tigation,”  but  by  the  daily  press,  which  is  apparently  unwilling  to  publish  any 
evidence,  unless  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  companies  or  to  the  men  who  manage 
them.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  greatest  injury  that  has  ever  been  done  to  the 
public  and  the  policy  holders  of  this  country  will  be  caused  by  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  will  prevent  men  from  considering  a  method  of  protection  which  is 
the  best  ever  conceived,  and  it  will  induce  many  to  give  up  the  protection  they 
already  have  with  great  loss  to  themselves.  It  is  the  man  who  stays  and 
pays  who  receives  the  benefits  in  life  insurance.  The  man  who  drops  out  loses. 
In  that  case  he  does  not  get  back  all  the  money  he  has  paid  in  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  he  should.  A  contract  is  a  contract  and  both  sides  should 
keep  it. 

1  will  now  show  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  policy  holders  in  the 
shape  of  profits  or  dividends  from  their  organization  to  date  in  these  com¬ 
panies  : 

Dividend  to  Policy  Holders  Since  Organization. 

Mutual  Life . $112,694,914 

Equitable  .  81,026,457 

New  York  Life .  79,416,294 

Total . . $273,137,665 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  State  reports. 

More  than  $273,000,000  profits  divided  among  the  policy  holders  (this 
is  in  addition  to  the  original  amount  of  insurance  guaranteed  in  the  policies) 
and  these  institutions  possess  some  $200,000,000  more  in  the  shape  of  profits 
which  will  be  divided  among  the  policy  holders  in  the  years  to  come.  The 

explicit  terms  of  every  contract  issued  have  been  carried  out.  The  safety  of 
each  and  every  investment  made  by  the  insured  is  guaranteed  by  the  existing 
funds  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  investigating  committee,  who  declares  that 
the  solvency  of  every  company  is  assured. 

That  mistakes  have  been  made  in  management,  that  active  competition 
has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  business,  that  more  money  has 
been  spent  than  at  times  seemed  necessary  may  be  admitted,  and  yet 
the  testimony  shows,  and  the  history  of  the  business  shows,  that  while 
more  money  might  have  been  made  and  divided  as  profits,  every  dollar  the 
policy  holders  have  pafd  to  these  companies  has  been  returned  to  them  or  is 
held  in  trust  for  them,  with  $123,000,000  in  addition.  In  the  face  of  ^his 
evidence,  who  can  deny  that  the  management  has  been  efficient  and  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  business  not  yet  made  apparent  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  show  all  the  facts?  The  experience  of  the  world  shows  that  small 
men  with  parsimonious  ideas  as  to  expenditures  may  achieve  small  results, 
but  the  great  things  in  life  have  been  achieved  by  men  of  broad  ideas  as  to 
expenditure  of  time  and  means  and  money. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  understood  that  1  have  been  writing  upon. this 
subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  favor  of  the  business 
and  of  the  companies.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  familiarity  with  the  facts 
should  be  an  essential  qualification  in  a  writer  who  would  seek  to  set  before 
the  public  the  truths,  which  they  wish  and  need  to  understand. 
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The  Great  Divorce  in  France. 

By  RICHARD  HEATH. 

(Prom  The  Contemporary  Review.) 


NLESS  something  quite  unfore¬ 
seen  happens,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Churches  from 
the  State  will  before  the  end  of  the  year 
become  the  actual  condition  of  things  in 
France.  The  project  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  finally  passed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  July  3  by  a  majority  of  108. 
The  Senate  then  proceeded  in  its  various 
bureaux  'to  elect  a  Commission  to  report 
on  the  project  as  passed  by  the  other 
Chamber,  with  the  result  that  of  the  18 
members  chosen  14  were  favorable  and 
only  4  hostile.  The  president:  vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  secretary  are  all  favorable  to 
the  bill  as  it  is,  and  the  majori'ty  of  the 
Commission  resolved  that  since  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  the  final  vote 
on  the  subject  should  be  arrived  at  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1906,  they  would  not 
separate  until  they  had  advanced  their 
work  to  a  point  at  which  they  could 
elect  a  reporter,  and  hand  over  to  him 
their  conclusions,  so  that  he  could  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  Senate  on  its  reassem¬ 
bling  in  October. 

Nothing  more  important  ecclesiastically 
has  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation;  even  the  struggle  in  Italy  has 
not  been  carried  so  far  as  this  new  law 
carries  it  in  France.  The  facts  more¬ 
over  have  a  ^>ecial  interest  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  having  State  Churches,  whereas  in 


Italy  the  situation  is  quite  peculiar.  To 
begin  with,  the  Separation  has  not  been 
by  mutual  agreement,  but  the  State  has 
acted  like  some  oriental  husband,  and  on 
its  own  responsibility  has  itself  put  away 
the  Churches.  France  has  taken  Official 
Religion  to  the  door  and,  giving  it  all 
and  more  than  all  it  could  justly  claim, 
has  bid  it  begone.  Thus  a  connection 
ceases  which  except  for  a  short  i>eriod 
prior  to  the  'Concordat  has  lasted  for  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  Surely  this  is  a  very 
great  and  portentous  fact,  occurring  as 
it  docs  in  a  country  than  which  none  is 
intellectually  more  influential  in  Europe, 
and  which  for  thirty  years  past  has 
politically  been  gaining  in  stability  and 
moral  influence. 

The  crisis  which  brought  about  the  final 
act  of  divorce  was  only  the  occasion,  the 
real  cause  being  the  utter  incompati¬ 
bility  of  the  temper  of  an  ultramontane 
Church  with  that  of  a  State  not  only 
sincerely  republican,  but  fast  becoming 
socialistic.  The  new  conscience  in  France 
and  the  old  have  now  for  more  than  a 
century  been  at  war,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  State  no  longer  to  allow  itfae 
Churches  to  be  part  of  itself  must  have 
taken  place  sooner  or  later.  The  longer 
it  was  delayed,  the  worse  it  must  have 
been  for  the  weaker  party. 

This  it  is  evident  has  been  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  more  thoughtful  Catholics, 
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and  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  has  'turned  more  on  the  details 
than  on  the  principle  of  Separation.  One 
wonders  whether  it  must  not  be  really 
welcome  to  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all 
the  apparent  opposition.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat  were  in  their  nature  despotic. 
Napoleon  treated  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  conqueror  treats  a  people  he 
intends  to  enslave.  Under  cover  of  an 
article  giving  him  unqualified  police  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Church,  Napoleon  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  regulations  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  keep  the  Church  under  his 
feet.  No  papal  bull  or  ihrief  or  official 
document  emanating  from  Rome  could  be 
distributed  in  France  without  his  permis¬ 
sion.  No  papal  nuncio,  legate,  or  other 
representative  of  the  Pope  could  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of 
France  without  his  authority. 

This  it  might  have  been  said  was  only 
to  reaffirm  the  old  Galilean  position;  but 
it  made  all  the  difference  whether  the 
position  was  under  the  control  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  steeped  heart  and  soul  in  Roman 
Catholic  ideas,  or  under  that  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  whom  those  ideas  were  “a 
farrago  of  nonsense.”  Napoleon  bound 
the  bishops  hand  and  foot;  be  chose  them, 
the  Pope  giving  them  canonical  investi¬ 
ture.  They  had  to  take  an  oath  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  French  Government,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  taking  part,  in  or  out  of 
France,  in  movements  dangerous  to  its 
peace,  to  inform  the  Government  of 
any  movements  of  the  kind  which 
might  come  to  their  knowledge,  and  not 
to  travel  abroad  without  its  permission, 
even  at  the  order  of  the  Pope.  The 
Church  evideutly  considered  it  a  suffi¬ 
cient  set-off  to  this  enchainment  to  find 
itself  once  more  an  established  religion 
in  enjoyment  of  a  budget  of  religious 
worship,  and  thus  a  department  of  the 
French  State.  It  must  have  regarded 
the  position  as  the  vantage  ground  from 
which  it  would  be  able  to  recover  all  it 
had  lost,  since  to  obtain  and  keep  it  it 
was  willing  to  endure  so  many  humilia¬ 
tions,  among  others  to  share  its  position 
as  a  religion  paid  by  the  State  with  the 
Protestant  and  Jewish  Churches. 

Under  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  X.  it  played 
a  leading  part  in  French  political  history. 
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notwithstanding  the  Concordat.  Now 
comes  Pius  X.,  who  in  the  ardor  of  his 
faith,  or  as  the  tool  of  a  party  bent  on 
a  new  policy,  npsets  the  Concordat  and 
drives  the  French  Government  to  take 
action. 

In  resolving  to  face  the  difficulty  by 
completely  cutting  the  connection  with 
Rome,  the  Government  has  had  with  it 
the  great  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  there  is  every  reason  'to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  country  wili  approve  of 
what  has  been  done.  That  the  former 
is  the  case  is  seen  in  the  voting,  which 
at  many  stages  of  the  Bill  has  averaged 
a  majority  of  over  one  hundred,  and  the 
latter,  the  bye-elections,  which  seem  very 
favorable  to  the  parties  supporing  the 
Separation,  affirm. 

The  Parliamentary  procedure  by  which 
this  important  measure  has  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
oligarchical  method  prevailing  in  moat 
Parliaments,  by  which  two  parties  carry 
on  the  Government  of  a  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  who  are  not  connected 
with  either  one  or  the  other.  In  France 
this  system  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the 
Conservatives,  though  in  the  minority,  a 
power  to  arrest  important  progressive 
legislation.  Now  by  the  institution  of 
the  Bloc,  the  various  Parties  of  the  Left 
—the  Democratic  Union,  Radicals,  Radi¬ 
cal  'Socialists,  Extreme  Left,  Socialists 
and  Independent  Socialists — have  united 
to  support  this  particular  measure,  each 
Party  being  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  deputed  to  draft  the  Bill  and 
carry  it  through  itbe  Chamber.  Nomi¬ 
nated  by  lot  in  the  eleven  bureaux  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  political  Parties,  the 
result  has  proved  successful,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  having  shown 
singular  unanimity  in«drawing  the  Bill, 
and  patience,  moderation  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  listen  to  every  criticism  of  it. 

The  reporter  of  the  Commission,  M. 
Aristide  Briand,  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  measqre,  and  it  has  been  through 
his  energy,  address,  wisdom,  oraitory  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  vari¬ 
ous  opponents  that  the  Bill  has  been 
piloted  past  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
have  endangered  its  course  all  through. 
He  has  had  a  devoted  henchman  in  M. 
Jaures,  the  celebrated  Socialist  leader 
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and  orator,  and  he  Jias  been  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,' 
and  by  other  Socialists.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  various  Parties  of  the  Left 
have  no:  been  so  well  satisfied  that  the 
measure  is  really  for  the  best,  and  about 
half  the  numerous  amendments  which 
have  blocked  its  progress  have  come  from 
them.  They  have  undoubtedly  had  good 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  for  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  advanced,  Briand  and  Jaures 
have  betrayed  signs  of  willingness  to 
assuage  the  bitterness  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Right  and  of  the  Centre  by  many 
coucessions. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  Bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  said:  “After  the  Separation  .  .  . 
the  Church  (Roman  Catholic)  will  possess 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  francs”  (£12,000,000).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  it  will  have  all  the  build¬ 
ings  in  which  it  now  carries  on  worship 
for  an  indefinite  period,  gratuitously,  and 
the  buildings  in  which  its  bishops  and 
parochial  clergy  are  lodged  at  a  low 
rental  on  short  leases. 

These  concessions,  and  still  more  those 
with  reference  to  the  clerical  pensions 
and  allowances,  may  be  justified  by  the 
circumstances,  but  those  made  in  order 
to  prevent  any  form  of  Catholicism,  oither 
than  that  dominated  by  the  bishops 
obedient  to  Rome,  from  obtaining  the 
use  of  any  of  the  Churches,  or  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  over  by  the  present 
holders  of  the  newly  created  worshipping 
associations,  appear  decidedly  illiberal 
and  in  a  wrong  direction. 

The  chief  authors  and  defenders  of 
the  Bill,  MM.  Briand,  Jaures  and  Bien- 
venu-Martin,  declare  that  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  the  Separation  consists  in 
the  renunciation  »f  the  Concordat  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Budget  of  Public 
worship.  To  obtain  this,  if  possible  with 
the  consent  of  the  Church,  they  have 
been  disposed  to  make  the  concession 
mentioned  and  various  others.  As  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  willing 
to  suffer  any  indignity,  and,  if  it  might 
but  keep  a  foot  in  the  State,  to  be  tied 
down  as  tightly  as  certain  famous  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  art  of  jugglery,  so  this  modern 
laic  State  has  been  ready  for  great  sac¬ 
rifices  in  order  that,  once  and  for  all,  it 


might  turn  the  Church  out  and  shut  upon 
it  the  door. 

Perhaps  the  deputies  who  wished  to 
make  no  terms  with  the  Church  drove 
the  managers  of  the  Bill  into  concessions 
which,  if  the  Left  had  throughout  shown 
an  undivided  front,  might  have  been 
avoided.  ITie  deputies  who  would  have 
had  the  Separation  mean  a  vast  aot  of 
expropriation  might  have  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  influence  of  the  Church;  but 
seeing  that  they  had  not  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  in  the  country,  their  efforts 
migh'i  have  failed  altogether,  leaving  the 
question  in  a  far  more  dangerous  state 
than  ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  in  the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience 
oppose  every  restraint  put  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  forgetting  that 
it  represents  an  order  of  things  which 
admits  liberty  of  conscience  only  so  far 
as  conscience  admits  itself  the  serf  of 
the  Church.  And  claiming  to  rule  the 
human  conscience  everywhere,  it  works 
to  make  the  rulers  of  all  States  its  in¬ 
struments.  A  French  bishop— the  Bishop 
of  Seez,  in  Normandy,  as  late  as  August, 
1904,  said  in  a  pastoral  letter: — 

“The  Church  has  rights  over  man  as 
well  as  over  society  which  by  no  length 
of  time  can  be  alienated  or  lost  (droits 
imprescriptibles).  She  holds  them  from 
God,  and  no  one  can  take  them  from 

her . She  is  the  authority  of  God 

upon  earth,  and  this  authority  ought  to 
be  exercised  over  souls  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  domain,  over  bodies  in  all 
questions  which  relate  to  the  conscience- 
over  all  social  questions  which  touch  the 
domain  of  the  spirit.  Every  duty  has  its 
corresponding  right.  Alone  possessing  the 
Truth,  'the  Church  assumes  the  charge 
of  spreading  it  and  of  fighting  opposing 
error.  It  is  a  task  she  would  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  without  employing  in  it 
temporal  princes:  to  use  her  own  lan¬ 
guage,  without  ‘making  appeal  to  the 
secular  arm.’  ” 

And  that  this  was  no  belated  assertion 
of  a  mediaeval  character  which  the 
Church  has  dropped  in  modern  times,  a 
Concordat  concluded  in  1862  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  plain¬ 
ly  shows.  It  was  therein  agreed  by  eight 
articles  that  the  temperal  authorities 
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would  bind  themselves  to  execute,  with¬ 
out  power  to  refuse,  every  punishment 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 

What  the  Church  thoug'ht  ten  centuries 
ago  sdie  thinks  still.  As  Pius  IX.  said 
in  his  encyclical,  Quanta  Cura,  “Power 
has  been  given  to  Empires  not  only  to 
govern  the  world,  but  especially  to  bring 
aid  to  the  Church.”  What  sort  of  aid  it 
has  contemplated  in  our  own  time  and 
in  recent  years  and  in  this  very  country 
of  the  Concordat  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  words  of  Pere  Didon,  Superior 
of  the  Ecole  Albert-le-Grand,  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Cbief 
of  the  French  Army: — 

“When  persuasion  has  failed,  when 
love  has  been  powerless,  it  is  necessary 
to  arm  oneself  with  coercive  force,  to 
brandish  the  sword,  (to  terrorize  and  to 
strike  vigorously;  it  is  necessary  to  im¬ 
pose  justice,  I'he  employment  of  force  in 
this  conjuncture  is  not  only  allowable 
and  legitimate,  it  is  obligatory;  and  force 
thus  employed  is  no  longer  a  brutal 
power;  it  becomes,  beneficent  and  holy 

energy . Thus,  Messieurs  France 

preserves  and  cares  for  her  army  as  her 
sacred  treasure;  she  worships  it,  and  her 
anger  would  be  iterrible,  her  reprisals 
bloody  against  tbe  sacrilegious  who 
should  dare  to  attack  it.  In  spite  of  the 
intellectualism  which  professes  to  dis¬ 
dain  force,  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  a 
foolish  liberty  which  is  impatient  of  and 
revolts  against  force^  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
ten.sions  of  the  civilism  which  wishes  to 
subordinate  to  itself  the  military  power, 
in  spite  of  the  cosmopolitanism  that  mis¬ 
understands  the  laws  of  humanity  which 
Providence  and  the  very  nature  of  things 
have  grouped  into  distinct  nations,  in 
spite  of  the  sacrifices  that  every  na¬ 
tional  army  imposes,  France  wills  its 
army,  wills  it  strong,  invincible,  and  puts 
into  it  her  dearest,  her  highest  hopes.  .  .” 

How  could  a  Republic,  such  as  Prance 
has  now  become,  co-exist  with  a  Church 
of  such  pretensions  and  of  such  barbarous 
sentiments?  It  was  impossible  to  continue 
an  internal  struggle  with  a  power  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  force  it  to  become  its 
instrument.  Peace  could  only  be  had  by 
denying  all  the  Republic  stood  for,  or  by 
intensifying  the  Napoleonic  regime,  both 
of  which  courses  were  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  dangerous. 


The  new  law  binds  the  authorities  to 
afford  all  the  protection  necessary  to  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  worship  of  every 
kind  carried  on  in  buildings  strictly  ap¬ 
propriated  to  worship,  and  of  which  due 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  police.  While 
no  one  will  be  allowed  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  order  the  worshippers 
wish  to  observe,  those  responsible  for  it 
will  have  to  admit  the  publiel  No  meet¬ 
ings  other  than  those  connected  with 
worship  will  be  permitted  in  places  de¬ 
voted  to  this  object.  Processions  and 
other  religious  manifestations,  exterior 
to. the  places  of  worship,  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  before  by  municipal  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  same  with  funeral 
ceremonies  and  bellringing. 

Tbe  struggle  to  get  the  Bill  passed  in 
a  form  as  far  as  possible  satisfactory 
to  the  Catholic  minority  has  centred,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  property.  This,  as  already  stated, 
is  valued  at  300.000,000  of  francs,  and  in 
addition  the  Church  receives  about  40,- 
000,000  of  francs  annually  from  col’.ec- 
tions  and  the  price  of  masses,  etc.  And 
if  it  obtained  this  in  days  when  it  was  in 
receipt  of  a  budget  of  from  35,000,000  to 
40,000,000  of  francs,  what  will  it  receive 
when  it  can  plead  that  it  has  this  no 
longer  to  look  to  for  support?  These 
millions  represent  an  immense  property 
for  any  private  society  to  possess,  and  the 
State  might  with  justice  have  refused  to 
allow  it,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
weal.  Such  an  act,  however,  would  have 
been  denounced  by  the  Church  as  con¬ 
fiscation;  and  the  present  Legislature 
could  not  have  taken  the  position  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  took,  that  the  goods  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Church  belong  to  the  nation,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  not 
having  been,  since  the  Concordat,  in  that 
position. 

From  a  juridical  point  of  view  it  would 
have  been  ns  right  to  take  the  goods  of 
the  other  Established  Churches — the  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Jewish — as  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  Nothing  but  the  axiom,  “the  Public 
Safely  is  the  Supreme  Law,”  would  have 
warranted  it,  and  only  a  man  with  the 
convictions  of  Edgar  Quinet,  with  his 
energetic  intellect  and  rock-like  character, 
could  have  convinced  the  parties  of  the 
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Left  that  it  was  necessary.  Nor  would 
he  in  all  probability  have  succeeded, 
humane  ideas  having  in  the  last  thirty 
years  made  such  progress  than  harsh¬ 
ness  and  severity  to  human  beings  are 
becoming  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
those  who  believe  in  Liberty,  Elquality 
and  Fraternity. 

The  principle  which  has  governed  the 
disposition  of  the  property  held  Iby  the 
Church  is  that  k  retains  all  property 
which  has  come  to  it  since  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  except  that  which  has  been  given  . 
for  charitable  rather  than  religious  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  endowments  will  have  -to 
be  made  over  by  their  present  admin¬ 
istrators  no  institutions  recognized  by  the 
law  and  having  the  same  object,  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  of  the  donor  hav¬ 
ing  the  option  of  contesting  the  devolu¬ 
tion  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  principle  that  all  the  property  the 
Church  has  administered  under  the  Con¬ 
cordat  should  belong;  as  to  that  which 
came  into  existence  before  that  period 
to  the  State,  as  to  that  which  came 
after  to  the  Church,  has  been  practically 
to  a  very  large  extent  surrendered  under 
an  appeal  made  to  the  generous  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  majority.  Although  the 
Left  has  had  an  average  majority  in  the 
voting  of  about  100,  it  gave  way  on  the 
terms  on  which  the  Churches  built  prior 
to  the  Concordat  should  be  held  by  the 
Church.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Commission  to  l^t  them  to  the  worship¬ 
ping  associations  on  short  leases  at  a 
low  rental. 

But  at  the  last  moment  the  deputy  for 
the  Yonne,  a  department  famous  for  its 
wine  and  old  churches,  proposed  that 
they  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  on  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease. 
“I  neither  want,”  he  said,  “to  see  the 
Cathedral  become  the  property  of  a  wor¬ 
shipping  association  nor  the  humible  vil¬ 
lage  church  or  village  cemetery  turned, — 
the  latter  into  a  market,  the  former  into 
a  place  of  amusement.  All  men  of  heart 
would  protest  against  this  double  profan¬ 
ation  of  the  Church  and  of  the  dead.” 

This  appeal  m.ade  such  an  impression 
that  the  Commission  agreed  to  concede 
Che  use  of  all  the  churches,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  gratuitously  and  continuously  to 
those  at  present  in  possession,  the  re¬ 


sponsible  holders  being  the  worshipping 
associations,  churches  to  be  reclaimable 
by  the  State  should  an  association  be 
dissolved  or  worship  cease  for  six  months, 
or  the  building  not  be  kept  in  repair  or 
used  for  other  purposes  than  worship,  or 
the  laws  with  reference  to  places  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  not  observed. 

Very  considerable  concessions  have  also 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  pensions 
to  be  allowed  to  the  clergy  of  the  dis¬ 
established  churches.  In  place  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  State 
twenty-five  years  receiving  a  pension  for 
life,  equal  to  half  their  former  salary,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  over  sixty  years  of 
age  and  whose  service  had  extended  to 
thirty  years  should  receive  a  pension  for 
?ife  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  their 
former  salary;  while  those  over  forty 
and  whose  service  extended  to  twenty 
years,  should  receive  a  pension  for  life 
equal  to  half  their  former  salary,  the 
pensions  not  to  exceed  1,500  francs. 
And  at  ‘this  point  a  concession  has  been 
made  to  the  Protestant  and  Israelite 
ministers.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  a 
life  pensioner  leaving  a  widow  or  chil¬ 
dren  under  age,  the  former,  if  alone, 
will  get  a  quarter  allowance,  and  if  with 
children,  half,  one-quarter  ceasing  when 
the  children  come  of  age,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  concession  in  favor  of  those  in 
sparsely-populated  districts.  All  the  rest 
of  the  clergy  will  be  treated  as  origin¬ 
ally  proposed.  The  first  year  after  the 
Separation  they  will  have  their  salary 
in  full;  the  second  year  two-thirds;  the 
third  year  half;  and  the  fourth  year  one- 
third.  In  the  case  of  ministers  who 
continue  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
communes  of  less  than  a  thousand  in- 
balbitants,  these  periods  will  be  doubled, 
so  that  such  ministers,  priests,  pastors 
or  rabbins  will  continue  for  eight  years 
to  receive  an  allowance  from  the  State. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  new  law 
deals  with  the  Churches  in  no  niggardly 
spirit;  some  think  it  far  too  generous. 

Claiming  the  keys  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  such 
an  extraordinary  means  of  obtaining 
riches  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  property  has  com¬ 
pelled  patriotic  stateemen  to  consider 
means  for  its  restraint.  Even  supposing 
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its  clergy  were  men  of  the  austerest 
probity,  the  knowledge  that  money  can 
buy  masses  which  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
pains  of  purgatory  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives  is  a  reason  why  the 
wealthy  are  always  pouring  funds  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Church.  It  was 
therefore  specially  incumbent  on  the 
French  Legislature  in  giving  freedom 
to  such  a  Church  from  its  bondage  to 
the  State,  to  put  barriers  in  the  way  of 
its  accumulation  of  wealth  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  degree.  Whether  it  has  sufficiently 
done  so  time  will  show.  The  Worship¬ 
ping  Associations,  the  new  and  striking 
feature  of  the  Bill,  have  no  doubt  been 
designed  for  this  end.  Denounced  by 
the  Cardinals  on  the  24th  of  March,  in 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
as  the  negation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church,  these  same  Worshipping  As¬ 
sociations  were,  on  the  22d  of  April,  by 
a  majority  of  430  votes,  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  future  trustees 
of  all  the  Church  property  in  France. 
This  extraordinary  and  decisive  majority 
on  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  new  law  decided  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges  the  question  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Churches  in 
France. 

Confined  to  material  things,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  is  that  they  will  be  managed  by 
laymen,  who  will  have  to  carry  on  their 
duties  as  defined  by  the  law.  These 
associations  will  be  very  numerous,  for 
there  are  36,000  parishes  in  France,  and 
they  will  not  only  be  communal,  but  it 
will  be  possible  to  federate  those  in  a 
department  and  to  form  a  central  commit¬ 
tee  in  relation  with  them  all.  But 
Catholics  say  this  will  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  as  the  Catholic  unit  is  the  diocese; 
however,  it  suggests  there  will  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  combining  when  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

These  associations  moreover  will  be 
able  to  put  their  receipts  into  a  com¬ 
mon  treasury.  They  are  permitted  to 
have  three  budgets;  the  first  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  worship  during  a  year; 
the  second  for  raising  a  reserve  fund 
which  will  serve  for  expenses  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  future;  and  a  third  for  the 
collection  of  a  special  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  hire  of  furniture  necessary  for 


public  worship.  This  last  fond  must  be 
paid  into  the  Oovemment  Deposit  and 
Consignment  Office.  The  associations 
cannot  for  any  purpose  whatever  receive 
foundation  gifts  or  legacies  either  in 
money,  houses  or  lands,  nor  can  they 
receive  in  any  form  whatever  subven¬ 
tions  from  the  State,  the  Departments  or 
the  Communes. 

The  Right  or  Gonsevative  deputies 
have  obtained  considerable  relaxations 
of  these  regulations,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reserve  funds  that  these  as¬ 
sociations  can  form.  Instead  of  confin¬ 
ing  themselves  to  a  reserve  not  execeed- 
ing  the  average  annual  expenses  during 
the  previous  five  years,  they  will  be  able, 
in  the  case  of  associations  having  more 
than  an  annual  revenue  of  5,000  francs, 
to  have  a  reserve  fund  of  three  times 
the  annual  average  of  the  expenses,  and 
in  case  of  those  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  less  than  5.000  francs,  of  six  times 
the  annual  revenue. 

But  iwhat  is  to  prevent  the  priests  per¬ 
sonally  continuing  to  receive  privately 
large  sums  for  masses  or  on  other  ac¬ 
counts,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Unless 
prevented  by  laws  already  in  operation, 
which,  however,  have  not  prevented  a 
Church,  almost  penniless  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  from  accumulat¬ 
ing  the  immense  sum  already  named,  the 
law  regulating  the  (Separation  does  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  creating  these  worshipping 
associations,  and  binding  them  to  carry 
out  within  certain  limits  certain  lines  of 
action.  Unless  the  importance  of  these 
associations,  as  a  contrivance  for  putting 
the  Church  outside  the  State  and  yet 
retaining  a  hold  over  its  managers,  is 
fully  appreciated,  the  net  result  of  this 
part  of  the  law  would  seem  hardly  more 
than  a  reform  of  the  parish  vestries. 

How  these  associations  will  come  into 
existence  and  of  whom  they  will  be  com¬ 
posed  appears  purposely  left  an  open 
question.  It  would  seem  as  if  those 
who  drew  the  Bill  wished  to  leave  it  to 
the  Church  to  settle  this  point  as  it 
pleased,  for  while  they  hesitate  to  say 
definitely  how  it  is  to  be  done,  they 
have  made  it  obligatory  that  it  should 
be  done,  the  goods  having  to  be  assigned 
by  their  present  holders  to  a  worshipping 
association  within  a  certain  time,  or  they 
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can  be  reclaimed  by  the  commnne,  to  be 
deTOted  to  works  of  charity  and  provi¬ 
dence,  always  excepting  property  encum¬ 
bered  with  a  pious  foundation. 

That  this  part  of  the  bili  is  intentionally 
left  indefinite  appears  again  from  the 
vague  ideas  as  to  tlie  way  the  associa¬ 
tions  will  come  into  being  entertained  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
one  hand,  and.  the  Reporter  of  the  Bill  on 
the  other.  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson  thinks 
these  associations  will,  in  principle,  be 
founded  on  universal  suffrage;  M.  Briand, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  various  parochial,  communal  and  dio¬ 
cesan  establishments  will  form  the  wor¬ 
shipping  associations  and  deliver  over  to 
them  the  duties  they  have  hitherto  per¬ 
formed.  There  does  not  seem  anything 
to  prevent  the  reappointment  of  the  old 
managers  under  the  new  name.  Should 
they,  however,  create  an  association  of 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
district  affected  do  not  approve,  it  will 
be  open  to  the  latter  to  form  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  they  believe  represents  them 
better,  and  the  dispute  will  have  to  be 
settled  in  the  law  courts,  where  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  which  has  the  legitimate  priest 
at  its  head,  and  whidh  is  the  most  really 
in  unity  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  through  hhn  with  the  Pope,  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  decision  of 
the  Court.  One  thing  is  certain;  no  wor¬ 
shipping  association  can  obtain  the  right 
to  deal  with  any  money  belonging  to  the 
Church  until  it  has  presented  copies  of 
its  Statutes  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Sub-Prefect  of  the  Arron- 
dissement,  which  Statutes  must  show 
that  it  is  in  unity  with  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic  and  Roman  Church. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  the  promoters 
of  the  new  law  have  shown  a  desire  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  to  this  end  they  have  discounte¬ 
nanced  every  amendment  tending  to  favor 
associations  not  acceptable  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France. 
As  the  Bill  nowhere  excludes  priests 
from  the  worshipping  associations,  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  will  always  have 
a  priest  for  their  president  or  director; 
in  fact  the  new  law  recognizes  that  there 
will  in  every  case  be  such  an  official. 


To  those  who  believe  the  organization 
known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a 
positive  evil  in  any  country,  this  spirit 
of  compromise,  this  willingness  to  let  it 
make  a  new  beginning  under  very  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  has  seemed  a  great 
mistake.  One  of  the  deputies,  M.  Allard, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  those  who  think 
so,  said: — 

‘‘The  new  law  asks  us  to  lay  down  our 
arms  while  you  give  the  clergy  a  new 
regime  of  privileges  and  assure  it,  in 
connection  with  these  worshipping  asso¬ 
ciations,  a  considerable  power.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  revenues  and  the  buildings  is 
the  crucial  point.  You  allow  the  estab¬ 
lished  religions  to  make  the  devolution 
themselves.  You  take  from  the  nation 
the  goods  that  belong  to  it,  and  bestow 
them  on  private  associations.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  revolution,  the  most  mili¬ 
tant  of  the  reactionary  party  will  in  each 
commune  get  hold  of  these  associations. 
If  you  suppress  a  public  service,  the 
money  devoted  to  it  ought 'to  come  back 
to  the  nation,  it  is  not  right  to  give  it  tp 
a  private  society.  Then  as  to  the  build¬ 
ings  and  landed  property,  you  force  the 
communes,  to  whom  they  belong,  to  let 
the  Church  have  them,  though  the  com¬ 
munes  may  prefer  to  use  them  otherwise, 
perhaps  for  a  communal  library.  The 
only  solution  is  to  give  up  to  the  State, 
the  departments  and  the  communes  the 
property  that  belongs  to  them,  and  not 
to  allow  the  buildings  to  be  let  for  any 
religious  worship  whatsoever.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  add  to  the  prestige  of 
worship.  Still  more,  you  give  these  as¬ 
sociations  the  right  to  federate,  and  to 
the  central  federation  a  legal  position  in 
giving  it  the  right  to  appear  in  the  courts 
of  law.  Do  you  not  in  so  doing  con¬ 
stitute  the  Church  a  legal  body  in  the 
midst  of  a  lay  State?  With  property 
worth  a  thousand  millions  of  franca,  and 
possessed  of  a  legal  character,  the  Church 
which  to-day  is  only  a  moral  being  will 
have  the  same  kind  of  existence  as  the 
State.  It  will  be  able  to  plead  both 
against  the  State  and  against  individuals. 
There  will  come  to  be  a  State  within  a 
State.  Take  away  all  property  from  the 
Church,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
legal  penalties,  or  of  any  police  regula¬ 
tion.” 
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I^ter  on  another  Radical  deputy,  M. 
Vaillant,  introduced  an  amendment  pre* 
rentinj?  the  worshipping  associations 
from  constituting  unions  having  a  cen¬ 
tral  directory.  M.  Briand  replied  that 
it  never  does  to  refuse  to  adversaries 
what  they  are  in  a  position  to  take. 

“If  yon  refuse  open  union  to  the 
Church,  it  will  federate  in  obscurity, 
which  will  be  much  more  dangerous.  As 
constituted,  the  worshipping  associations 
will  escape  in  temporal  things  the  too 
pressing  direction  of  the  Vatican— they 
will  exist  in  a  possible  atmosphere  of  lib¬ 
erty.  Besides,  there  are  the  Protestant 
and  Israelite  churches  to  consider,  to 
whom  a  central  organization  is  vital. 
You  cannot  give  it  to  them  and  refuse  it 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Trust 
more  in  the  force  of  reason  and  the  prop¬ 
aganda  of  Free-thought,  do  not  ask  the 
law  to  do  your  work.  You  have  rightly 
complained  when  the  Church  used  the 
secnlar  arm,  do  not  commit  the  error  of 
using  It  now  in  the  service  of  Free- 
thought.  A  Free-thinker  myself,  I  pro¬ 
test  against  such  a  system,  and  in  so 
doing  I  believe  myself  faithful  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  Separation.” 

Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  will  not  only  have  all  its  property 
and  all  the  churches  at  its  disposal,  will 
not  only  find  its  parochial  clergy  comfort¬ 
ably  domiciled,  with  the  best  of  all  pro¬ 
prietors  for  a  landlord,  will  not  only 
have  its  older  clergy  provided  for  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  the 
younger  ones  all  receiving  help  for  four 
years,  while  some  in  small  or  sparsely- 
populated  parishes  will  receive  it  for 
eight  years,  but  the  Church  as  a  whole 
obtains  a  far  greater  freedom  of  action 
■^han  h  has  had  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  greater  perhaps  than  it  has  had 
since  the  Reformation. 

What  the  reactionary  deputies  say 
about  the  law  is  of  little  account,  as  for 
the  most  part  they  are  defeated  politi¬ 
cians,  leaders  in  factions  which  the  Re¬ 
public  has  gradually  overcome;  but  what 
responsible  persons  such  as  the  bishops  of 
the  disestablished  Churches  say  is  of 
more  importance.  Unfortunately  they  are 
not  able,  so  it  is  said,  to  make  known 
under  the  Concordat  their  opinion  as  a 
whole.  Tlie  opinions  some  have  ex¬ 


pressed  are  therefore  only  individual  and 
personal.  Thus  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  •  Bordeaux  considers  that  “the  only 
honorable  and  possible  attitude  for  the 
clergy  before  this  sdiismatical  law  is  that 
of  the  martyr  before  the  executioner.” 
The  Bishop  of  Qnimper  and  Leon,  in  a 
pastoral  letter,  takes  the  following  irre¬ 
concilable  attitude: —  - 

“They  wish,  then,  the  rupture  of  th^ 
Concordat?  So  be  it;  we  shall  submit, 
notwithstanding  ourselves,  with  courage, 
but  without  weakness.  What  are  they 
giving  ns  in  its  place?  Worshipping  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  will  be  able  under  tiie 
tutelage  of  the  State — (not,  however, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  penalties)— to  gather  up  the  few 
scattered  remains  left  ns  of  our  parish 
organizations,  to  use  for  two  years  gratu¬ 
itously  the  places  of  worship,  then  to 
have  them  on  lease  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time.  This  is  for  France,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civil  power,  the  Chuich  of 
to-morrow, — no  more  parishes,  no  more 
deaneries,  no  more  dioceses,  no  pope,  no 
bishops,  no  cures,  nothing  but  worship¬ 
ping  associations.  Yes,  worshipping  as¬ 
sociations,  which  will  be  formed  with¬ 
out  the  canonical  authorities,  and  fr<nn 
which  the  latter  will  be  excluded  by  sonie 
administrative  regulation.  Has  h  been 
well  considered  that  every  religions  asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  formed  without  the  Elc- 
clesiastical  hierarchy  will  be  by  the  very 
fact  a  schismatical  sect,  that  is  to  say, 
an  organization  rejected  at  its  birth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church”? 

Such  is  the  temper  of  the  more  ultra¬ 
montane  section,  probably  little  appeased 
by  the  many  concessions  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Bishop  of  the  Taranrtaise 
takes  a  truer  view  of  the  situation,  and 
evidently  considers  it  quite  feasible  to 
work  the  new  law  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  said  in  a  pastoral  letter  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  new  worshipping  asso- 
liations: — 

“When  it  shall  appear  to  us  the  right 
time  we  shall  organize  in  ail  the  parishes 
of  the  diocese  the  worshipping  associa¬ 
tions  indicated  by  the  Separation  Law, 
and  I  shall  send  you  to  this  end  all  the 
instructions  requisite.  In  the  notices 
which  will  be  laid  before  you,  you  will 
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find  forms  of  adhesion  in  which  will  be 
set  forth  your  principal  obli^rations  as 
Christians,  and  below  which  you  will 
have  to  put  your  signature.  Each  of 
you  will  be  asked:  Are  you  for  religious 
Ifterty  and  against  the  tyranny  of  Free- 
thought  and  of  the  occult  sects? 

“Do  you  wish  Catholic  teaching  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children? 

*  “Do  you  wish  that  the  priests  should 
continue  to  prepare  your  children  for 
the  first  communion,  and  that  they  ob¬ 
tain  for  your  sick  the  aid  of  religion? 

“Are  you  determined,  the  case  occur¬ 
ring,  to  contribute  from  your  own  funds 
to  the  support  of  your  worship,  and  to 
the  subs'stence  of  your  priests? 

“Are  you  resolved  never  to  allow  your¬ 
selves  to  be  represented  either  in  munici¬ 
pal,  departmental  or  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  by  men  who  are  the  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  your  faith  and  your  religion? 

“If  to  all  these  questions  your  reply 
is  in  the  affirmative,  you  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  take  i>art  in  the  worshipping  as¬ 
sociation  of  your  parish,  and  from  that 
moment  you  will  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages,  religious,  moral,  and  even  material, 
that  the  association  will  procure  for  its 
members. 

“Only,  understand  it  well,  your  signa¬ 
ture  once  given,  it  will  be  indispensable 
that  you  hold  to  the  engagements  you 
will  have  taken.  Under  pain  of  being 
disqualified  and  cut  off  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  you  must  abstain  from  every 
public  act  or  outside  proceeding  which 
would  be  a  violation  of  your  word. 
Should  you  from  fear,  from  interest,  or 
from  a  desire  for  vengeance  commit  some 
fault  of  this  kind,  the  managing  commit¬ 
tee  (le  comite  directeur)  in  virtue  of  the 
rights  which  will  be  conferred  upon  it 
by  statutes,  will  ask  you  for  explanations 
and,  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  will  strike 
out  your  name  from  the  iist  of  Catholics, 
and  you  wiil  in  all  points  be  assimilated 
to  heretics  and  Free-thinkers — that  is  to 
say,  to  those  whom  the  Church  does  not 
know.  By  the  same  act  you  will  !be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
advantages  Implied  in  the  profession  and 
quality  of  a  Christian,  and  how  many 
they  are  you  can  imagine  without  its  be¬ 
ing  necessary  to  mention  them  here.” 

As  the  Bill  has  proceeded,  and  it  has 


become  evident  that  it  will  be  a  liberal 
measure,  a  very  different  view  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  its  effect  on  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Already  the  reality  of  the 
new  position  is  making  the  heads  of  the 
Church  feel  that  it  is  their  own  peo{rie 
that  they  have  to  make  sure  of.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  has  is¬ 
sued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  advises  the 
cures  to  assure  those  who  will  become 
members  of  the  associations  that  they 
will  be  pledged  to  nothing  'hew,  either 
materially  or  morally.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  has  to  be  maintained  and  its 
liberty  of  worship  ensured. 

Of  this,  however,  enlightened  Catholics 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  doubt,  but  in¬ 
creasingly  to  feel  that  the  new  law  will 
be  of  real  advantage  to  the  Church.  In 
a  free  conversation  on  the  effect  of  the 
Separation,  held  in  Paris  between  a  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  persons  of  various 
religious  views,  the  Catholics  present, 
priests  and  professors,  expressed  them¬ 
selves  quite  optimistically.  The  abbe 
Hemmer  thought  the  clergy  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  suppression  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  They  would  have  more  protec¬ 
tion  from  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
bishop,  because  the  canon  law  would 
tend  to  recover  its  action;  then  again 
there  would  be  more  hope  of  a  revival 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Church 
than  under  the  Concordat.  All,  he  said, 
will  depend  on  how  the  Church  enters 
on  the  new  regime.  If  it  turns  to  the 
people  it  will  obtain  true  help.  And  he 
expects  very  great  effects  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  influeuce  of  priest  and  people  on 
each  other  in  the  Worshipping  Associa¬ 
tions. 

The  abhe  Klein  said  he  believed  the 
enlightened  Catholics  would  accept  the 
law,  and  that  the  rest,  after  having 
raged  at  it,  would  accept  it  in  their  turn. 
It  would,  he  remarked,  have  an  excellent 
educational  effect  on  Catholics  both  from 
a  religious  and  civic  point  of  view. 
Hitherto  all  the  material  necessaries  con¬ 
nected  with  religion  have  been  arranged 
without  them.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  feel  that  there  is  relation  between 
its  benefits  and  the  trouble  they  take 
to  secure  them.  Then  the  new  condition 
of  things  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  clergy. 
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The  priest  would  come  more  into  contact 
with  realities.  He  would  be  forced  to 
know  his  worl(f  and  to  comprehend  his 
surroundings — modern  society.  Finally, 
religion  itself  would  gain  certain  advan¬ 
tages,  power,  for  example,  to  rearrange 
its  forces  which  were  now  in  various 
places  unequally  distributed. 

If,  it  was  asked,  the  Church  benefits 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  invasion  of 
democratic  life,  will  not  that  affect  its 
monarchical  character— that  is  to  say,  its 
very  essence?  The  Catholics  replied:  the 
two  will  work  together,  accommodating 
themselves  to  each  other;  the  papacy  and 
the  bishops  already  submit  to  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Remove  obstacles  which  awaken 
prejudice  and  the  bishops  themselves 
will  be  affected  by  the  Intellectual  move¬ 
ment.  Such  are  the  hopes  and  beliefs 
of  enlightened  Catholics.  Faith  of  this 
kind  augurs  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
innate  strength  of  the  Ohurch  to  pass 
through  any  difficulties,  and  this  attitude 
of  mind  came  out  very  forcibly  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  remark  made  by  a  professor  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Catholic  Free  Faculty  of 
Law  in  Paris. 

Having  affirmed  his-  agreement  with 
ail  the  abbe  Hemmer  bad  said,  except 
his  idea  that  the  Church  would  be  able 
to  live  and  prosper  if  the  law  were  a  fair 
one,  he  exclaimed,  “But  I  say,  make  the 
Separation,  how  you  please,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
the  law  will  be,  but  whether  there  are 
still  Catholics  in  France.  There  are,  and 
note  it  well,  we  are  numerous.  A  law- 
let  it  be  what  it  may— is  powerless 
against  us.  A  long  time  ago  Montalem- 
bert  said:  ‘Liberty  is  not  given,  but  con¬ 
quered.’  ’’ 

Thus  even  while  admitting  that  the 
new  situation  will  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  than 
the  old  one,  the  cry  is  one  of  defiance. 
This  profound  irritation,  which  to  its 
opponents  seems  to  arise  from  the  anger 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  finding  itself 
wholly  defeated  in  all  its  attempts  in 
Prance  to  stop  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  humanity,  the  promoters  of 
‘he  project  of  Separation  have  done  their 
best  to  assuage.  Their  hope  appears  to 
be  by  every  possible  concession,  while 
at  the  same  time  enforcing  what  is  ab¬ 


solutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  thoir  work,  to  compel  the  Church  to 
regard  the  present  solution  as  the  best 
it  can  hope  to  get,  and  the  one  that  the 
State,  supported  by  public  opinion,  in¬ 
tends  to  obtain.  And  by  the  invention 
of  'the  “Worshipping  Association,”  with 
its  strict  confinement  to  the  material 
support  of  the  spiritual  mission  of  the 
Church,  they  have  cleverly  prevented  the 
latter  from  appearing  before  the  world  as 
persecutiMi. 

M.  Briand,  to  whom  the  honor  of  pilot¬ 
ing  the  Bill  successfully  through  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  chiefly  due, 
stated  at  one  of  the  closing  debates  that 
be  regarded  the  regime  that  would  imme¬ 
diately  result  from  the  Separation  as 
only  transitory,  and  that  it  was  in  this 
light  he  asked  for  legal  penalties,  penal¬ 
ties  of  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  de¬ 
mand  the  abrogation  when  the  Separation 
had  become  a  definitely  settled  fact. 
That  M.  Briand  should,  notwithstanding 
all  his  concessions,  only  expect  the 
Church  to  keep  external  peace  under 
pressure  of  pains  and  penalties,  no  doubt 
appears  quite  natural  to  those  who  know 
the  situation.  The  Free-thinking  ma¬ 
jority  have  stretched  their  compliance 
with  what  the  Commission  have  thought 
necessary  to  the  utmost  limits,  wishing 
to  remove  the  future  struggle  to  the  open 
ground,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  be  deprived  of  the  power  to 
fight  the  Slate  from  within  the  State; 
but  no  one  in  France,  I  imagine,  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  have  heard  the  last  of  this 
dangerous  and  morally  ruinous  struggle. 

Nothing  will  meet  this  danger  effectu¬ 
ally,  except  a  Church  which  can  appeal 
to  the  conscience  and  reason,  because  it 
can  give  a  better  solution  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  eternity, 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does. 
But  France  will  not  accept  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  from  any  of  the  actual  Protestant 
Churches,  their  very  name  and  history 
stamping  them  as  sectarian  and  schis- 
matical,  qualities  in  religion  against 
which  the  French  mind  revolts,  probably 
because  in  its  unconscious  logic  it  sees 
them  to  be  destructive  of  religion’s  most 
essential  condition,  the  peace  of  God. 
The  Church  then  that  is  wanted  is  one 
that,  while  having  its  roots  in  the  past. 
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has  never  been  allowed  so  to  exist  as 
to  become  a  sect  or  a  party. 

Such  a  Church  there  always  has  been, 
and  never  more  than  to-day,  and  it  will 
appear  directly  those  who  are  convinced 
that  they  belong  to  it  can  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  their  pseudo-conscience  and 
listen  to  their  true  one.  Then  they  will 
feel  mbliged  to  express  themselves  and 
to  seelc  to  unite.  And  this  Church, 
formed  out  of  all  nations  and  peoples 
und  tongues,  will  know  only  one  country, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  only  one  peo¬ 
ple,  the  people  of  God.  Asking  for 
nothing  and  owning  nothing,  it  will  be 
inodeiled  in  all  respects  on  its  founder 
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and  leader,  Jesus  Christ.  Conscious  of 
its  great  spiritual  inheritance,  it  will  de¬ 
velop  powers  long  hiddefl,  and  thus  meet 
the  ancient  heresy  in  the  secret  of  its 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  those 
modern  heresies  which  are  forming  out 
of  the  revival  of  forgotten  or  neglected 
truths. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  this  Church  but  want  of  faith  and 
vested  interests.  Meanwhile  the  anarchy 
and  distrust  grow  every  year  greater.  It 
is  a  simple  self-evident  truth  that  the 
human  heart  is  waiting  for  the  apparition 
of  God  in  man;  the  whole  creation  is 
longing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Sous 
of  God. 


ON  THL  PLAINS  OF  INDIA. 


By  L.  H.  TIPPLL. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 

Far  beyond  the  ^y-Une,  where  the  steamers  go. 

There’s  a  cool,  green  country,  there’s  the  land  1  know; 

Where  the  grey  mist  rises  from  the  hidden  pool. 

And  the  dew  falls  softly  on  the  meadows  cool. 

When  the  exile’s  death  has  claimed  me  it  is  there  my  soul  shall  fly, 

To  the  pleasant  English  country,  when  my  time  has  come  to  die; 

Where  the  west  wind  on  the  uplands  echoes  back  the  sea-bird’s  cry— 

Oh!  It’s  there  my  soul  will  hasten,  though  it’s  here  my  bones  must  lie. 

FVom  the  many  temples  tinkling  bells  ring  clear. 

But  a  fairer  music  in  my  heart  I  hear—  i 

Lilt  of  English  skylark,  plash  of  woodland  streams. 

Songs  of  thrush  and  hlackbird  fill  my  waking  dreams. 

In  each  pause  from  work  and  worry  It  Is  there  my  thoughts  will  fly. 

To  the  pleasant  English  country  with  the  pearly,  misty  sky— 

And  the  present’s  toil  and  trouble  fade  and  cease  and  pass  me  by- 
Oh!  It’s  there  I  fain  would  wander,  but  It’s  here  my  bones  must  He. 

Hard  and  hot  the  sky  spreads,  one  unchanging  glare;. 

Far  and  wide  the  earth  Ues  burnt  and  brown  and  bare; 

Sunset  brings  no  solace,  night-time  no  redress. 

Still  the  breathless  silence  mocks  the  land’s  distress. 

So  my  thoughts  recross  the  waters  to  the  springtimes  long  gone  by, 

Passed  ’mid  English  woods  and  pastures,  ’neath  a  softer,  sweeter  sky; 

For,  when  death  shall  end  my  exile  thither  will  my  spirit  fly— 

Oh!  It’s  there  my  soul  shall  wander,  though  It’s  here  my  bones  must  lie. 
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.  A  Were-Wolf  Story. 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

(From  the  ComhlU  Masazlne). 


HE  legend  of  the  ivere-wolf  has 
found  expression  in  so  many 
various  forms,  and  appears  in 
the  folk-lore  of  such  widely 
scattered  peoples,  that  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  shapes  into  which  the  imagination 
of  man,  with  a  basis  of  problematic  fact 
to  stiffen  it,  naturally  runs  in  the  story¬ 
telling  age  of  his  history.  The  classical 
narrative  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  per¬ 
haps,  is  its  most  familiar  example,  and 
from  India  it  comes  illuminated  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  genius  in  the  tale  of 
Mowgli.  In  another  form  of  the  legend, 
that  found  unquestioning  faith  in  some 
ages  and  countries,  man  is  supposed  to 
assume  nocturnally,  analogously  to  the 
vampire  legends,  the  aspect  and  nature 
of  a  wolf.  It  is  in  this  form  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  story,  which  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  currency  of  the  legend  among 
the  Red  Indians  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

It  would  not  do  to  tell  the  name  of  the 
river  on  whi(di  the  incidents  occurred, 
nor  of  the  country  through  which  it  went, 
for  that  would  be  telling  the  tale,  which 
appears  to  be  substantially  a  true  one, 
with  dots  on  all  the  “i’s.”  Enough  to 
know  that  it  was  one  of  those  great  wa¬ 
ters  that  flow  westward  from  the  Rockies 
and  lose  themselves,  at  the  end,  in  the 
Pacific.  At  the  point  where  this  story 
begins  to  touch  it,  it  flowed,  with  wide, 
placid  surface,  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
level  plain,  dull  and  uninteresting  enough, 
with  scarce  a  tree  visible,  far  or  near. 
In  the  eastern  distance  blue  peaks,  faint¬ 
ly  discerned,  showed  the  “sierra” — the 
saw  edge — of  the  mountains.  A  settlement 


altogether  unlovely,  composed  of  un¬ 
adorned  wooden  shanties,  a  big  planked 
building,  and  a  tall  chimney  vomiting 
wood  smoke  plenteously,  was  the  feature 
that  struck  the  stranger  coming  on  the 
river  at  that  point  from  the  plain.  Bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  showed  a  wood  jetty 
jutting  into  the  river;  beside  it  a  little 
steam  launch  puffing  with  all  steam  up. 
On  first  sight  one  would  deem  it  acci¬ 
dent  to  have  chanced  on  the  settlement 
at  the  moment  that  the  little  launch  was 
in  full  order  of  steam-puffing.  Later  one 
would  learn  that  this  was  the  chronic 
state  of  life  of  the  small  launch.  She 
spent  her  time  moored  to  the  jetty’s 
stakes  in  this  condition  of  perpetual  im¬ 
patience,  save  when  she  was  now  and 
then  permitted  to  give  it  vent  in  sharp 
dashes  into  mid-current.  Thence  she  re¬ 
turned  with  something  dragging  at  her 
stern  cable — something  that  the  men  on 
board  her  lassoed,  or  moored,  or  in  some 
manner  secured  with  a  skill  and  a  ready 
profanity  bom  of  much  practice — a  pine- 
wood  cask,  which  would  be  rolled  up  the 
incline  of  the  jetty,  and  finally  into  the 
big  planked  building  with  smoky  chim¬ 
ney.  Immense  letters  painted  along  the 
riverward  length  of  this  building  an¬ 
nounced  it  to  all  passing  up  or  down  the 
river  as  the  Columbian  Salmon  Cannery. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  per¬ 
petual  impatience  of  the  little  steam 
launch  moored  beside  the  jetty.  She  was 
waiting,  always  waiting,  while  look'-out 
men,  in  relays,  kept  guard,  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  the  salmon  casks  that  came 
roiling  down  the  flood  of  the  great  river. 
Then,  when  the  word  was  given,  she 
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went  puffing  and  bustling  out,  and 
brought  in  the  cask,  with  its  freight  of 
salmon,  to  be  treated  in  the  cannery. 
Here  the  fish  were  cut  up,  tinned,  and 
soldered  down,  and  thence  they  were  sent 
off  iby  cargo  steamers  that  called  from 
time  to  time  to  bear  them  down  to  the 
city  at  the  great  river’s  mouth,  whence 
they  would  be  despatched  to  the  markets 
of  America,  England  and  the  world. 

Obviously  this  settlement,  for  the  can¬ 
ning  pifposcs,  was  not  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  by  which  the  salmon  were  com¬ 
municated,  as  a  commercial  and  edible 
article,  to  the  universe;  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  our  business  is  with  this,  the  second 
link. 

In  the  little  wooden  office  attached  to 
the  bigger  planked  building  sat  a  man 
gazing  out,  through  the  window,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  river  that  glided 
endlessly  before  him.  His  eyes  were  on 
the  river,  but  their  look  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  thoughts  were  else¬ 
where,  far  away,  uninterested  by  the  not 
to«i  interesting  scene  that  had  grown  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  him.  His  face  was  not  the 
fiicc  of  a  weak  man,  but  it  was  the  face 
of  a  beaten  man,  of  a  man  with  whom 
the  battle  of  life  had  gone  hardly  and 
adversely,  of  a  man  who  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  but  knew 
how  to  take  bis  beating,  not  smilingly, 
indeed,  but  with  fortitude.  He  could 
still  hold  his  head  up  and  look  his  fellow 
man  in  the  face,  but  not  without  effort. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  Jim?”  said 
a  voice,  not  unkindly,  from  the  bigger 
desk,  that  was  set  at  an  angle  to  his  own. 

The  man  started  at  the  words,  and 
began  to  address  himself  with  sudden 
zeal  to  the  ledger  before  him. 

“No,  1  did  not  mean  that,”  said  the 
man  at  the  other  desk,  smiling  at  the 
way  in  which  his  question  bad  been 
taken;  ”1  was  only  meaning  what  1  said. 
Tell  us  what  you  were  thinking  of.  Your 
thoughts  were  far  away.” 

“Ay,  far  cuough,”  he  replied  sadly.  “I 
war)  thinking  of— how  it  nil  happened. 
I  c.in't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.” 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  was  the 
Imss,  the  manager,  of  this  canning  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  “it”  to  which  the  speaker 
referred  as  a  matter  well  known  to  both 
of  them  was  the  trouble  that  had  set  the 


characteristic  mark  on  his  face  and  given 
him  the  aspect  of  a  beaten  man,  looking 
drearily  out  of  the  window  of  the  can¬ 
nery  office. 

‘"rhere’s  no  mistake  about  it,”  he  add¬ 
ed  despondently,  ‘‘Jo  Wolff’s  got  the  best 
of  me  every  time.” 

The  ‘‘every  time”  of  his  speech  was 
only  an  idiom;  it  did  not  imply  that  the 
said  Jo,  or  Johann  Wolff,  a  ‘‘Dutchman,” 
as  they  called  him  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  though  really  a  German  by 
nationality,  had  bested  him  often,  only 
that  be  had  bested  him  once,  but  that  the 
once  had  been  enough.  It  had  been  so 
far  enough  that  it  had  changed  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  himself  and  Wolff,  so 
far  enough  that  only  a  short  three  months 
ago  Wolff  had  been  sitting  at  the  desk, 
gazing  out  of  the  office  window,  and  he, 
Jim  Sladen,  had  been  in  the  post  that 
the  Dutchman  now  held,  managing  the 
salmon  catchery — as  they  called  it,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  cannery,  the  whole 
business  being  styled  the  fishery — higher 
up  the  river.  It  might  not  seem  any 
great  difference,  but  it  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  post  of  manager  of  a 
comparatively  small  affair  and  the  post 
of  assistant-manager  of  a  comparatively 
large  one.  Besides,  it  meant  a  step,  even 
if  a  small  one,  in  the  matter  of  salary, 
downwards;  and  that  is  never  a  good 
direction  for  a  man’s  feet.  Lastly,  but 
most  distressingly,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  the  step  had 
been  such  as  left  his  character  for  honour 
under  a  cloud. 

The  “boss”  of  the  cannery— he  who 
now  questioned  Sladen  about  his  vagraut 
thoughts— had  been  absent.  Wolff,  the 
assistant-manager,  had  been  left  in 
charge,  and  between  him  and  Sladen, 
then  managing  the  "catchery”  business, 
the  accounts  had  somehow  fallen  into  a 
mess.  The  system,  no  doubt,  was  bad 
and  unbusinesslike,  for  neither  had  the 
training  of  business  men,  and  the  whole 
thing  had  got  ‘‘fogged  up,”  as  Sladen  put 
it;  he  could  not  explain  the  matter  fully 
—neither  could  Wolff,  fully;  only  the 
latter  managed  to  explain  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  all  the  fault  lay 
with  Sladen,  up  the  river;  and  seeing 
that  things  did  not  tally,  the  heads  of 
the  company,  in  Vancouver,  took  Sladen 
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to  blame  for  it.  The  manager  at  the 
cannery  was  his  friend,  and  spoke  up  for 
him;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been 
even  here,  gazing  drearily  out  of  the 
window,  but  would  have  been  on  the 
wide  world,  with  a  doubtful  character 
to  back  him,  seeking  a  living. 

“How  was  it  you  and  Jo  Wolff  first 
fell  out?”  the  manager  asked  presently, 
for  there  had  been  bad  blood  between 
the  two  even  before  this  little  affair  of 
the  accounts. 

“About  a  girl,”  said  Sladen  vaguely. 

“Of  course,”  replied  the  manager,  with 
an  air  of  much  worldly  wisdom. 

Sladen  did  not  show  any  inclination  to 
be  communicative  on  this  head,  so  the 
manager  went  on; 

“There’s  only  one  thing  about  it  all 
that  I’m  glad  of,  but  I  suppose  it’s  not 
much  consolation  to  you— I’m  glad  to 
have  you  here  instead  of  that  Jo  Wolff. 

I  never  cared  about  the  fellow.” 

“I  dare  say  he’s  not  so  had,”  said  Sla¬ 
den,  trying  to  speak  charitably,  “but 
somehow  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
may  have  tried — ^may  have  done  what 
he  did— to  try  to  put  it  on  me.” 

“I  know,”  the  manager  said  sympathet¬ 
ically.  “It’s  bad  for  you.” 

The  two  smoked  awhile  In  silence. 

“I  wonder  how  he  gets  on  with  the 
Redskins  op  there?”  the  manager  said  at 
length;  for  most  of  the  business  was 
done  by  Indians  at  the  catchery,  so  far 
as  it  was  not  purely  mechanical. 

“Get  on?  He  don’t  get  on,  I  believe. 
They  don’t  like  him.  Can’t  get  over  his 
name.  You  know  what  queer  devils 
these  fellows  are.  Believe  he  turns  into 
u  wolf  nighMimes.  ‘Him  wolf,  night,’ 
Bloodstone  said  to  me  once,  when  I 
asked  him  about  the  Dutchman.  You 
know  what  quaint  ideas  these  fellows 
have.” 

“I  know,”  the  boss  said,  nodding;  for 
the  were- wolf  legend  current  among  the 
Indians  was  familiar  to  him. 

“There’s  no  knowing  what’s  working 
in  those  fellows’  minds,”  Sladen  said. 

“I  .suppose  not.” 

“I  doubt  if  they’ve  got  feelings,  most 
of  them.  There’s  only  one  I  ever  knew 
that  seemed  to  have.” 

“Who  was  that?” 


“That  Bloodstone  fellow  that’s  up  there 
now.” 

“Bloodstone!  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him! 
You  brought  him  there,  did  you  not?” 

“I  brought  him  there,  yes.  That’s  to 
say,  he  came.” 

“He  came — yes;  but  with  you.” 

“With  me,  yes;  he  had  nowhere  else 
to  go.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  go  back  to  liis  tribe?” 
“His  tribe?  They  wouldn’t  help  him. 
They  don’t  have  no  boards  of  guardians 
.and  poorhouses  among  a  Kichichew  tribe 
of  Redskins.” 

“I  suppose  not.  And  he  was  starving 
when  you  found  him?” 

“He  was  well-nigh  starved.  His  shoul¬ 
ders  stood  up  like  the  ends  of  clotlies- 
pegs,  and  his  face  fell  forward  when  1 
lifted  him.  I’ve  seen  Redskins — dead 
Redskins — that  have  been  starved  to 
death  before,  but  I’ve  never  seen  one 
that  was  so  much  starved,  though  he 
wasn’t  dead.” 

“And  what  were  you  doing  in  bis 
country — hunting?” 

“No — except  as  a  matter  of  business— 
for  the  pot.  I  was  prospecting  for  gold 
in  the  Whitesand  Valley.  You  wouldn’t 
know’  it,  I  expect.” 

“No,  I  don’t.  But  you  think  Blood¬ 
stone  was  grateful?” 

“I  think  so— yes.  I  think  he  would  do 
me  a  good  turn  if  he  could.  He  never 
said  so.  of  course,  but  when  I  went  away 
—left  the  catchery,  you  know— he  wanted 
to  give  me  the  greatest  treasure  he  had 
in  the  world— a  wampum  thing — great 
medicine — a  raw  hide  collar  all  worked 
in  wampum  and  porcupine  quill,  really 
a  wonderful  thing.  There  are  two  other 
fellows  of  his  tribe  up  at  the  catchery. 
I’ve  seen  them  look  at  it  in  the  queerest 
way.  Evideutly  it’s  a  valuable  thing— 
in  the  way  of  medicine,  I  mean.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  take  It?” 

"I  didu’t  want  the  medicine,  thank  you 
—Redskin  medicine.  It  was  no  use  to 
me,  and  it  meant  all  the  world  to  him.” 

The  men  smoked  in  silence  again.  Then 
Sladen  returned  to  the  subject; 

“I  don’t  like  that  wampum  thing  at  all 
— that  collar— it’s  a  comic-looking  thing. 
Somehow  I  feel  as  if  it  really  has  some 
sort  of  medicine  about  it— something  un¬ 
canny-like.” 
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“Nonsense,  man!  Why,  you’re  super¬ 
stitious!  Besides  it  can’t  affect  you  now, 
anyway.  It’s  away  up  there,  and  you’re 
— down  here.” 

“I  know,  I  know.  Yes,  but  I’ve  got  a 
feeling  I’ll  see  that  collar  again.” 

“Superstition,  pure  superstition.” 

“Yes,  I  expect  it  is;  and  yet  it’s  not 
all  superstition  either.  When  I  went 
away  and  wouldn’t  take  it,  the  beggar. 
Bloodstone,  said:  ‘You  shall  have  it,  my 
father.  I  will  send  it.’  You  know  the 
way  those  fellows  talk.” 

“I  know,  yes,  of  course;  but  it’s  all 
rubbish,  all  the  same.  How  can  he  send 
it,  and  what  if  he  does?  What  doss  he 
mean  by  it’/” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  meant.  I’m  sure, 
but  I  can’t  help  thinking  about  it  often,” 

“He  only  wishes  you  good.” 

“Yes,  he  does,  but  still — well,  I  can’t 
help  it.” 

“You  never  were  meant  for  a  business 
man,  Sladen;  you’re  too  fanciful.” 

“I  expect  I  am.  I  haven’t  made  much 
of  a  success  of  the  business  career  any¬ 
way,”  he  said,  with  some  bitter  humour. 

“I  wonder  what  they’re  doing  up  there 
—at  the  catchery.” 

If  Sladen  had  been  able  to  see  “what 
they  were  doing  up  there”  his  wonder 
would  not  have  been  at  all  diminished. 
The  up-river  settlement,  the  catchery, 
was  strikingly  unlike  the  down-river  set¬ 
tlement,  the  cannery.  Here,  where  the 
river  flowed  wide  and  placid  over  level 
plains,  the  aspect  of  Nature  was  still, 
and  not  a  little  dreary,  though  the  great 
volume  of  water,  flowing  steadily  on¬ 
ward,  bad  a  grandeur  of  restrained 
force.  But  there,  where  the  river  nar¬ 
rowed  and  flowed  over  a  steeper  channel 
among  the  foothills,  its  force  was  exhib¬ 
ited  under  no  restraint.  Hills,  swelling 
into  mountains  eastward,  formed  its 
landscape,  with  the  dark,  tall  pine  trees 
making  a  solemn  shade  and  a  thick  roof 
overhead. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  gloom  the 
river  itself  came  rushing,  roaring,  foam¬ 
ing.  sparkling  between  the  deep  cliffs 
of  grey-stone,  through  which  it  had  worn 
its  bed  during  the  ages  of  its  tumultuous 
life.  Among  the  pines  the  small  settle¬ 
ment  stood,  deeply  embowered,  smaller 
than  the  cannery  establishment  below. 


but  as  picturesque  in  itself  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  as  the  latter  was  bare  and 
ugly.  Under  the  pines  the  smoke  from 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  and  from 
the  few  plank  huts  crept  up  through  the 
roofing  trees,  as  it  could  find  a  way, 
with  no  heinous  great  chimney  to  guide  it 
and  to  spoil  the  landscape.  The  huts 
and  wigwams  themselves  were  bright 
with  the  colours  that  the  Indian  folk 
affect,  colours  that  did  not  seem  too  ga^ 
ish  under  the  mellowing  shade.  Beside 
these  buildings  was  the  apparatus  of  a 
two-hand  sawmill,  and  the  sheds  where 
men  constantly  worked  making  casks  that 
should  roll  down  the  river,  with  a  freight 
of  salmon,  to  be  salvaged  by  the  puffing 
little  steam  launch  at  the  cannery  below. 
Everywhere  in  the  background,  heaped 
in  confusion,  lay  trunks  of  the  great 
pines  felled  on  the  mountain-side  and 
shot  down  the  made  incline  till  they  came 
to  a  staudstill  on  the  level  of  the  catch¬ 
ery.  There  some  were  sawed  into  plank¬ 
ing  for  the  casks,  and  some,  tied  together 
raft-wise,  sent  floating  down  the  river 
to  be  consumed  in  the  cannery  below, 
and  come  forth,  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
belching  from  the  ugly  chimney. 

But  most  interesting  and  most  striking 
feature  of  all  was  the  great  wheel,  like 
the  paddle-wheel  of  a  big  steamer,  one- 
quarter  in  and  three-quarters  out  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  the  force  of  the  stream  kept 
in  perpetual  rotation.  Each  iraddle  was 
fitted  with  a  great  scoop,  its  sides  in¬ 
clined  at  such  an  angle  that  when  it 
came  to  the  top,  in  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  aught  that  it  brought  up  from  the 
rushing  river  was  shot  out,  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  on  an  inclined  shoot  of  wood 
that  led  down  to  a  building  beside  the 
water’s  edge — the  building  where  the 
casks  stood,  ever  ready  stacked. 

And  that  which  the  great  >wheel  brought 
up  out  of  the  river  in  its  big  scoops  could 
Ite  little  else  than  salmon.  Now  and 
again  a  great  snag,  borne  along  by  the 
river,  would  get  caught,  and  there  would 
be  trouble,  and  need  of  much  repairs. 
But  there  bodies  were  in  no  considerable 
proportion  to  the  great  silvery  fish  that 
the  wheel  kept  lifting  out  and  rolling  up 
into  the  air,  thence  to  be  tilted  into  the 
wooden  shoot,  and  so  to  go  sliding  down 
to  the  shed  below,  where  stood  men 
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ready  to  deal  them  the  death  blow  with 
a  practised  bludgeon,  and  stow  them 
into  the  casks  aiready  half-packed  with 
the  rock  salt  that  the  mountains  fur¬ 
nished.  Then  another  packing  of  salt 
would  b(*  put  upon  them,  and  when  the 
cask  was  full  its  head  would  be  ham¬ 
mered  on,  it  would  be  launched  into  the 
stream,  and  go  whirling  down,  to  be 
descried  by  the  lookout  man,  who  gave 
the  word  to  the  little  steam  launch.  A 
few,  no  doubt,  passing  in  the  night, 
would  go  down  the  river  and  never  be 
recovered,  but  long  practice  had  taught 
the  men  the  hours  that  the  casks  took, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  river,  in 
floating  down,  and  they  timed  it  so  that 
few  came  past  the  cannery  after  sun¬ 
down. 

All  this  varied  industry  went  on,  as  a 
common  rule,  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork,  to  the  continual  roar  of  the 
great  cataract  that  broke  a  few  hundred 
yards  above  the  catchery.  This  catchery, 
with  its  great  wheel,  was  no  invention 
of  the  cunning  native.  It  may  be  seen 
on  many  of  the  European  rivers  in  full 
work — only  it  does  not  catch  so  many 
salmon,  because  in  Europe  the  numbers 
of  the  fish  are  but  as  one  to  the  hundred 
in  the  American  rivers.  Maybe  the 
American  fish  are  not  of  quite  the  same 
species,  but  they  taste  very  similar— 
from  a  can. 

At  the  moment  that  Slnden,  far  away 
down,  was  wondering  “what  they  were 
doing”  above,  there  was  a  certain  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  normal  course  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  A  few  men  were  fitfully  at  work, 
for  lack  of  other  excitement,  but  many 
were  away  up  the  mouutain-sides,  calling 
loudly,  firing  rifles  to  attract  attention, 
shouting  “Jo!”  “Wolff!”  “Mr.  Wolff!” 
according  to  their  condition  in  life,  the 
colour  of  their  skins,  and  the  consequent 
degree  of  their  familiarity  with  the  man 
whose  notice  they  were  anxious  to  at¬ 
tract. 

But  to  neither  the  familiar  nor  the  cere¬ 
monial  shoutings  did  the  man  called  upon 
respond,  nor  fire  again  in  answer  to  the 
signals  that  were  fired  to  him.  It  was, 
indeed,  unlikely  that  his  response  would 
take  this  form,  for  he  had  left  his  rifle, 
as  was  discovered,  in  his  hut.  But  for 
that,  his  absence  might  have  been  ex¬ 


plained.  Given  that  fact,  and  the  further 
certainty  that  he  had  borrowed  no  rifle 
from  a  member  of  the  settlement,  his 
absence  grew  in  the  last  degree  myste¬ 
rious.  Had  he  gone  for  a  walk,  and  fal¬ 
len  from  the  mountain-side  at  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  place,  even  then  he  might  have 
answered,  or  the  Redskins,  weli  used  to 
such  enterprises,  might  have  tracked 
him.  But  ali  iikely  and  unlikely  steep 
places  of  the  mountain  had  been  ex¬ 
plored,  without  any  chancing  on  his  per¬ 
son  or  his  trail;  and,  as  a  point  of  fact, 
people  in  that  country  do  not  “go  for  a 
walk,”  Mr.  Wolff,  besides,  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  do  so. 

So  he  was  lost;  and  when  a  man  was 
lost  at  the  catchery  there  was  but  one 
reasonable  way  of  losing  him,  and  that 
was  by  the  river,  on  which  swift-sliding 
and  often  tremendous  roaring  force  of 
water  the  Redskins  looked  down  omi¬ 
nously,  as  if  upbraiding  it  with  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  their  “boss”  or  their  “father,” 
and  handled  their  medicine  things  with 
tremulous  fingers.  Oniy  Bloodstone  did 
not  handle  his  medicine  thing,  with  fin¬ 
gers  tremulous  or  otherwise,  for  he  had 
lost  his  collar  adorned  with  the  porcu¬ 
pine  quills  and  the  wampum.  He  sat 
rather  apart,  on  a  rock,  with  his  two 
friends  of  the  “Kichichew”  tribe,  as  it 
pleased  the  white  men  there  to  call  it, 
and  looked  at  the  river  with  a  solemnity 
which  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  tinge  of 
satisfaction. 

Such  curious  interruption,  then,  of  the 
normal  industry  happened  to  be  in  proc¬ 
ess  at  the  moment  that  Sladen  expressed 
his  wonder  “what  they  were  doing,” 
Wolff  at  that  time  having  been  lost,  as 
far  as  could  be  reckoned,  the  better  part 
of  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Not  being  given  the  boon  of  second 
sight,  the  manager  of  the  cannery  said, 
in  answer  to  Sladen’s  wonder: 

“Doing?  Same  as  usual,  I  expect.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Sladen,  acquies¬ 
cent.  “There’s  the  launch  out  again,” 
he  announced  from  his  watch-post  at  the 
window.  “They’re  doing  good  business 
this  year,  anyhow.” 

“Bonanza.” 

'Then  there  was  silence  awhile.  Pres¬ 
ently  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

“Come  in.” 
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Two  of  the  launch  men  appeared  when 
the  office  door  was  opened. 

“Something  for  you,  Mr.  Sladen,”  they 
said,  grinning. 

‘Something  for  me!” 

“Come  and  see!” 

It  was  not  a  long  step  to  the  door,  and 
there  Sladen  saw  a  cask,  inscribed  in 
large  letters  with  “Mr.  Sladen,  Very 
Private.” 

The  letters  were  branded  on,  and 
showed  strongly  against  the  white  pine 
of  the  cask. 

“Let’s  see— what  can  it  be?  Get  a 
hammer.”  But  at  the  moment  the  call 
of  the  “look-out”  again  sent  the  launch 
men  flying  to  their  work.  Sladen  had 
to  fetch  the  hammer  for  himself. 

“The  thing  says  ‘Very  private,’  ”  the 
manager  remarked,  as  Sladen  began  to 
hammer  vigorously  at  the  cask  bead. 

“Very  private  be  darned!”  he  answered. 
“I’m  going  to  see  what  in  thunder  it  all 
means.”  “Crash!”  of  the  hammer.  “It’s 
some  blamed  joke,  I  expect,”  from  Sla¬ 
den.  “Crash!”  again  from  the  hammer, 
and  “Crack!”  from  the  staved  cask-bead. 

“It  is  giving!”  .said  Sladen. 

He  edged  the  hammer  in  and  levered 
out  a  split  of  wood.  Then  he  looked  into 
the  cask. 

“By  thunder!” 

“What  is  it?”  the  manager  asked. 

“Look!”  said  Sladen. 

The  manager  peered  in,  then  started 
back.  “It’s  some  great  beast!” 

“It  is,”  said  Sladen,  in  a  like  voice. 
“It’s  a  wolf,  and  a  big  ’un.” 

“It’s  a  wolf,  sure.” 

“And  do  you  see  what’s  round  its 
neck?”  Sladen  asked  in  a  fearful  whis¬ 
per. 

“I  do  see  something.  I  can’t  make  out 
what  it  is.” 

“I  can.  It’s  the  wampum  collar.” 

When  the  two  men  had  partly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  surprise  of  their  discovery 
the  manager  commented  to  Sladen  on  the 
significance  of  the  legend  branded  onj 
the  cask-head. 

“It  says  ‘Very  private,’  ”  he  observed. 
“We’d  better  finish  this  job  in  the  of¬ 
fice.” 

A  few  more  prisings  with  the  hammer 
forced  off  the  cask’s  head,  and  presently 
they  drew  forth  on  the  wood  floor  of  the 


office  the  body  of  an  immense  wolf.  The 
pelt  was  sodden  with  water,  and  a  large 
blood-stained  hole  in  the  ribs  indicated 
that  it  had  ibeen  shot  at  very  short 
range. 

“It’s  only  a  Redskin  can  ‘still  hunt’  a 
wolf  as  close  as  that,”  Sladen  said  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

They  began  to  discuss  the  aspects  of 
the  affair,  but  were  quickly  interrupted 
by  a  knocking.  The  manager  answered 
the  knock  by  going  to  the  door,  holding  it 
ajar  while  a  letter  was  handed  in  to  him, 
and  closing  it  again  quickly.  He  broke 
the  envelope  and  unfolded  the  paper. 

After  a  first  glance  at  the  letter  he 
swore  gently  under  his  breath,  and  when 
he  had  finished  reading  handed  the  letter 
to  Sladen  without  a  word.  It  described 
the  Joes  of  Johann  Wolff  at  the  up-river 
catchery,  as  told  above. 

“How  did  this  come?”  Sladen  asked, 
after  the  two  men  had  looked  in  each 
other’s  eyes  a  moment  to  see  that  each 
had  the  thought  that  was  in  the  other’s 
mind. 

“One  of  the  Redskins  from  the  catcb- 
ery,  in  a  canoe.” 

“Kichichew?” 

“No,  Fraser  River  Indian.” 

“He  wouldn’t  know  anything  of  this, 
then,”  Sladen  said,  with  a  nod  of  his 
head  at  the  dead  wolf  on  the  floor. 

“I  suppose  not.” 

“It’s  Kichichew  work,  for  sure — Blood¬ 
stone’s  work.” 

“I  suppose  it  is.  Curious  we  should 
just  be  talking  about  it.” 

“It’s  no  good  saying  anything  about 
this,  I  guess?”  with  another  nod  at  the 
grim  carcass. 

“Better  not,  I  should  say.  Can’t  bring 
Jo  Wolff  back  to  life  agaig.  It’ll  be 
dark  in  an  hour;  then  we’ll  just  tie  a 
stone  to  this  fellow’s  neck,  instead  of  his 
handsome  collar,  and  chuck  him  into  the 
river.” 

The  significance  of  the  evidences  was 
fairly  obvious.  Wolff,  the  man,  had 
died,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul 
there  was  no  certain  mode  of  knowing, 
but  probabilities  made  strongly  for  the 
latter  alternative.  Coincidently  it  had 
happened  to  Bloodstone  or  some  other 
of  the  Indians  to  shoot  a  wolf  of  unusual 
size,  and  immediately  the  idea  had  oc- 
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curred  to  them  that  it  was  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Wolff’s  spirit.  According  to  an 
Indian’s  psychical  notions  it  would  seem 
quite  a  rational  and  natural  idea  to  tie 
the  wampum  collar  tightly  round  the 
neck  of  the  wolf,  probably  before  life  was 
quite  extinct,  that  both  by  its  physical 
compression  of  the  air  passage  and  by 
its  occult  medicinal  powers  it  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  spirit;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  it  would  be  quite  in  accord  with 
Indian  ideas  of  all  that  was  graceful  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  man  to 
send  such  an  offering  as  this— the  bes¬ 
tially  incarnated  soul  of  his  enemy— to 
Jim  >Sladen,  to  whom  Bloodstone  owed  a 
debt  of  special  gratitude. 

"You  said  you  thought  Bloodstone 
would  do  yon  a  good  turn  if  he  had  the 
chance,”  the  manager  observed  grimly. 

“And  this  was  his  notion  of  doing  me 
a  good  turn!  Poor  Jo  Wolff!  I’m  sure 
I  never  wished  him  harm.” 

“I’m  sure  you  didn’t.” 

At  the  catchery  it  was  concluded  that 
the  “boss”  was  lost,  “fell  into  the  river 
and  drowned — no  more  heard  of  him.” 
The  self-constituted  executors,  who 
looked  into  his  papers,  found  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  his  accounts  were  not  pre¬ 
cisely  square,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  thus  raised  went  so  far  in  Sladen’s 
favour  with  the  heads  of  the  company 
in  Vancouver  that  he  was  reinstated 
forthwith  in  his' old  position,  vacated  by 


the  loss  of  Wolff,  as  manager  of  the 
catchery  up-river. 

When  he  entered  on  his  duties  he 
looked  about  him  among  the  employes 
for  Bloodstone,  but  the  Indian  was  gone, 
no  one  knew  whither.  After  the  manner 
of  his  folk  he  had  vanished,  without  no¬ 
tice.  A  few  months  later  an  Indian,  in 
whom  Sladen  believed  that  he  recognised 
the  features  of  his  old  friend  of  the  warn, 
pum  collar,  appeared  and  asked  to  be 
taken  on  as  a  hand.  But  the  blue  paint 
which  had  formerly  streaked  his  face, 
and  had  earned  him,  with  the  streakings 
of  native  red,  his  sobriquet  among  the 
white  men,  had  disappeared,  and  he  took 
work  under  another  name.  The  features 
of  the  Indians  are  so  similar,  to  white 
men’s  eyes,  that  Sladen  could  never  be 
certain  whether  he  were  the  man.  Once, 
to  test  him,  he  showed  him  the  collar  of 
wampnm,  but  with  true  Indian  impas¬ 
sivity,  the  man  gave  no  sign  of  recog¬ 
nising  it.  The  very  impassivity,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  in  itself  suspicious,  like  a 
piece  of  too  artistic  art;  for  the  thing 
was  so  renowned  as  “medicine”  among 
all  Indians  of  the  tribe  that  his  lack  of 
apparent  emotion  at  its  sight  in  a  white 
man’s  keeping  did  not  seem  wholly  nat¬ 
ural. 

“A  Redskin,  you  see,”  said  the  Oregon 
man  who  told  the  tale,  Redskin  some¬ 
times  kin  show  gratitude  some;  only  you 
can’t  always  tell  for  sure  what  kinder 
shape  his  gratitude’s  gwine  ter  take.” 
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The  Message  of  Buddhism 

to  the  Western  World. 

By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

(From  the  Fortnightly  Review.) 


ilOT  the  least  of  the  debts  which 
we  owe  to  that  wonderful  nine¬ 
teenth  centnry  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  “The  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened.”  And  nowhere  is 
this  widening  more  eminently  seen  than 
in  our  historical  conceptions.  A  hundred 
years  ago  that  division  of  the  annals  of 
the  human  race  into  ancient  and  modern 
history,  against  which  Freeman  so  strong¬ 
ly  protested,  was  quite  unquestioned.  An¬ 
cient  his'ory  meant  an  uncritical  account 
of  the  career  and  fortunes  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Jews,  with  scattered  notices 
of  tribes  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
European  races  professing  Christianity 
was  the  special  subject  of  modern  his¬ 
tory.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  dark¬ 
ness  covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness 
the  people.  Mankind  was  distributed 
into  Christians — Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Protestant— Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
Pagans  of  whom  the  sufficient  account 
was  that  they  worshipped  idols.  Even 
Lamennais,  in  expounding  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  set  forth  in  his  “Essay  on 
Indifference” — ^the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1818 — quite  lost  sight  of 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  whose 
creeds  and  cults  did  not  square  with  his 
theory.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  they 
and  their  religions  had  existed  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  were  still 
existing.  Beyond  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  them  and  their  religions;  nor  did  his 
ignorance  trouble  him.  It  did  not  occur 


to  him  that  their  modes  of  faith  pos¬ 
sessed  any  importance,  or  even  signifi¬ 
cance,  in  the  world’s  spiritual  history. 
They  were  for  him  a  negligible  quantity. 

Now,  all  that  is  changed.  What  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhys  Davids  has  happily  called 
“the  veil  of  ignorance  separating  East 
and  West”  has  been  lifted.  The  civili¬ 
sations  of  the  Oriental  world  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  and  have  been  patiently 
and  scientifically  studied.  I  spoke  just 
now  of  such  studies  as  being  specially  the 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  for  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
eighteenth.  It  was  in  17^  that  Anquetil 
Duperron  began,  in  almost  hopeless  con¬ 
ditions,  the  work  which  was  to  make  ac¬ 
cessible  to  us  the  Sacred  Books  of  India 
— those  treasure-houses  of  the  religions 
and  philosophies  of  what  we  must  ac¬ 
count  the  eldest  branch  of  the  great  Ar¬ 
yan  family. 

The  opening  up  of  this  long-hidden 
Eastern  world  of  thought  has  been 
quaintly  likened  to  the  vast  astronomical 
revelations  specially  associated  with  the 
name  of  Copernicus.  It  has  been  said 
that  as  he  unveiled  to  us  new  heavens,  so 
Anquetil  Duperron  has  unveiled  to  us  a 
new'  earth.  Certainly  Schopenhauer, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Upanishads  was 
obtained  through  that  scholar’s  transla¬ 
tion,  was  well  warranted  in  predicting 
“Indian  wisdom  will  flow  back  upon  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  will  produce  a  vast  change  in 
our  knowledge  and  thought.”  Perhaps, 
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on  the  whole,  the  most  important  part  of 
this  veritable  Aufklarung  has  been  the 
discovery  of  Buddhism.  The  word  “dis¬ 
covery”  must  not,  indeed,  be  taken  too 
literally,  or  pressed  too  hard.  Even  in 
the  middle  .ages  Marco’ Polo  had  heard  of 
the  Buddha,  and  wrote  of  him  “Had  he 
been  a  Christian,  he  would  have  been  a 
great  Saint  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so 
holy  and  pure  was  the  life  he  led.” 

But  we,  in  these  latter  days,  have 
more  than  heard  of  him.  The  Sacred 
Books  containing  the  most  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life  and  teaching  have  been 
translated  by  competent  scholars,  and 
we  see  his  benign  and  gentle  figure,  as 
he  wandered  for  forty-five  years  up  and 
down  the  region  watered  by  the  Ganges: 
we  listen  to  the  “good  and  wise  words” 
which  fell  upon  the  ears  of  his  disciples 
in  that  far-off  age.  Of  course  the 
teeming  imagination  of  the  East  has 
embellished  his  story  with  countless 
legends.  That  was  inevitable.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wilson  has  well  observed — the 
dictum  gave  great  offence  when  it 
was  uttered,  but  now  sounds  like  a 
truism— “Modern  criticism  is  weli-nigh 
unanimous  in  saying  that  an  atmosphere 
of  the  miraculous  is  an  inseparable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  profound  reverence 
with  which  a  great  Teacher  and  Prophet 
and  Saint  is  regarded  by  his  followers, 
and  the  necessary  literary  form  in  which 
such  reverence  would  express  itself.” 

But  through  “the  mists  of  fabling  time” 
the  man  and  his  message  stand  out  clear. 
His  personality  is  quite  unaffected  by 
the  magical  attributes  which  popular  de¬ 
votion  has  attached  to  it.  It  is  truly  said 
in  Mr.  Fielding’s  fascinating  book,  “The 
Son!  of  a  People,”  “If  every  supernat¬ 
ural  occurrence  were  wiped  out  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  faith.  Buddhism  would, 
even  to  the  least  understanding  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers,  remain  exactly  where  it  is.  Not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  would  suffer  in  the 
authority  of  its  teaching.”  I  add  that 
the  modern  critic  is  not  bound,  or  rather, 
is  not  entitled,  to  judge  harshly  the  pious 
writers  who  did  not  conform  to,  who  did 
not  know  of,  our  canons  of  historical  ac¬ 
curacy.  Edification  was  for  them  the 
standard  of  credibility.  They  described 
not  the  Buddha  of  real  life,  but  the  Bud¬ 
dha  as  he  appeared  to  the  hearts  of  his 


followers,  though  they  were,  probably, 
quite  unconscious  of  such  an  antithesis. 

According  to  the  most  approved  chro¬ 
nology,  it  is  to  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era  that  we  must  go  for  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  religion,  destined,  before  a 
thousand  years  had  passed  away,  to  sub¬ 
due  in  the  East  vaster  regions  than  those 
conquered  by  Christianity  in  the  West, 
and  to  be  the  minister  of  the  moral  law 
to  an  exceeding  great  multitude  of  our 
race,  far  outnumbering  those  who  name 
the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  a  great  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  world’s  history:  a  century 
of  what  Schiller  calls  weitschicht’ge 
Dinge — “far-reaching  things” — in  Rome 
and  in  Hellas,  in  Babylonia  and  in  Egypt, 
in  China  and  in  Judaea.  But  of  these 
things  Gotama  had  no  knowledge.  Nay, 
the  very  names  of  all  those  countries 
were,  most  probably,  quite  unknown  to 
him.  His  mental  horizon  was  bounded 
by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  under 
whose  shadow  he  dwelt.  Legend  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  mighty 
King,  and  luxuriates  in  descriptions  of 
the  magnificence  of  his  early  surround¬ 
ings.  In  truth,  his  father  Suddohana 
was  the  Raja  of  the  Sakyas,  a  not  very 
considerable  Aryan  tribe,  seated  at  a 
place  then  called  Kapila-vastu,  now  Ko- 
hama,  about  a  hundred  miles  nearly  due 
north  of  Benares.  His  mother,  Maya, 
died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  affectionate  solicitude  to 
her  childless  sister,  his  father’s  other 
wife,  and  received  the  usual  education  of 
a  Hindu  noble.  He  was  early  married  to 
his  cousin  Yasodhara,  who  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  bore  him  a  son,  Rahula. 

The  birth  of  this  child  was  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life.  A  Hindu  of  the  Hindus, 
his  mind  had  from  early  youth  been  busy 
with  rhe  metaphysical  and  rebgious  prob¬ 
lems  so  dear  to  his  countrymen.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  meditated  much  on  the  sad¬ 
ness,  the  suffering,  the  multiform  woe  of 
which  life  is  fnll  till  it  culminates  In 
deca.v  and  dissolution,  and  that  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  evil — Unde  malum? 
as  St.  Augustine  puts  it— was  ever  pres¬ 
ent  to  him.  “The  burden  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world” 
pressed  upon  him  with  ever-increasing  se¬ 
verity.  And  the  longing  grew  ever 
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strongpr  and  stronger  within  him  for  the 
calm  of  the  siient  life  in  which,  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  ascetic,  be  might  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  search  for  light  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  birth  of  his  son 
brought  him  to  the  dividing  of  the  ways. 
Now  or  never  must  he  forsake  all  and 
follow  whither  the  inner  voice  called  him. 
“That  is  a  new  and  a  strong  tie  which  I 
shail  have  to  break,"  he  said,  and  a  sign, 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  interpret,  was 
given  him. 

As  he  directed  his  course  to  his  house, 
amid  the  rejoicing  of  his  clansmen,  this 
stanza,  sung  by  a  young  girl,  fell  on  his 
car.  “Happy  the  father,  happy  the 
mother,  happy  the  wife  of  such  a  son  and 
husband.”  But  the  Pali  word  for  happy, 
“nibabuta,”  also  means  “freed."  It  was 
to  him  what  the  “Toile  et  lege”  was  to 
St.  Augustine.  ‘Freed,”  it  seemed  to  say, 
“from  suffering  and  sorrow  and  shad¬ 
ows.”  He  took  a  chain  of  pearls  from 
his  neck  and  sent  it  to  the  singer,  who 
fondiy  imagined  it  a  love  token.  Far 
other  thoughts  were  in  his  mind.  At  mid¬ 
night  be  ruse,  went  to  the  door  of  his 
wife's  chamber  and  saw  her  sleeping,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fiowers,  and  resting  one 
hand  on  her  baby’s  head.  He  had  wished 
to  take  his  »on  in  his  arms  for  a  last  em¬ 
brace:  but  the  fear  of  waking  the  young 
mother  withheld  him.  He  turned  away 
and  fled  into  the  night. 

This  is  what  the  Buddhists  call  “The 
Great  Renunciation,”  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  substantial  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  story.  As  little  is  there  for 
questioning  the  account  of  the  workings 
of  his  mind  in  his  new  iife  as  a  wander¬ 
ing,  homeiess  ascetic.  For  six  years  he 
abode  in  the  desert  of  Uruvela,  giving 
himseif  up  to  the  severest  penance:  seek¬ 
ing  mentai  conquest  through  bodily  sup¬ 
pression.  Then,  in  the  watches  of  that 
great  night  spent  under  the  Sacred  Bo- 
tree— subsequently  to  become  to  Bud¬ 
dhists  what  the  Gross  is  to  Christians — 
the  knowledge  came  which  should  enable 
him  to  solve  “the  riddle  of  this  painful 
earth:”  he  attained,  as  the  Buddhist  wri¬ 
ters  put  it,  the  supreme  intelligence.  He 
became  the  Buddha.  It  is  related  that 
he  spent  the  next  forty  days  after  this 
event  in  an  ecstasy  of  meditation.  But 


pity  filled  his  heart  for  the  “purblind 
race  of  miserable  men,”  and  impelled  him 
to  publish  to  them  “the  most  excellent 
law”  which  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
Love  of  his  brethren  constrained  him. 
Woe  unto  him  if  he  preached  not  bis  gos¬ 
pel!  He  set  out  for  Benares  on  his  first 
evangelical  journey,  and  there,  in  the 
Deer  Park,  delivered  his  sermon  on  The 
Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteous¬ 
ness,  which  is  to  Buddhists  what  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  Christians.  It 
is  a  document  which  will  well  repay  peru¬ 
sal,  but  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
quote  it  here.  ,I  must,  however,  briefly 
exhibit  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Buddhist  gospel  proclaimed  in  it. 

Its  essence,  we  may  say,  will  be  found 
in  the  Four  Noble  Truths  and  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path.  The  Four  Noble  Truths 
are  concerning  suffering,  concerning  the 
destruction  of  suffering,  and  concerning 
the  way  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
suffering.  Pain,  the  Buddha  held — if  we 
may  put  his  thought  into  modern  lan¬ 
guage-results  from  existence  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual:  craving — tanha  is  the  Pali  word 
— fur  the  gratification  of  the  passions,  for 
a  future  life,  for  success  in  this  life,  is 
the  origin  of  suffering:  the  getting  rid  of, 
the  being  free  from  this  craving  is  the 
destruction  of  suffering:  and  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path,  which  leads  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  suffering,  is  Right  Views, 
Right  Aspiration,  Right  Speech,  Right 
Conduct,  Right  Livelihood,  Right  Effort, 
Right  Mindfulness,  and  Right  Contem¬ 
plation.  It  is  this  Noble  Eightfold  Path 
“which  opens  the  eyes,  which  bestows 
understanding,  which  leads  to  peace  of 
mind,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  Nirvana,” 
when  those  free  from  passion,  having 
"put  an  end  to  transmigration,  will  no 
more  undergo  birth  and  decay.”  “The 
Noble  Eightfold  Path,”  a  recent  writer 
explains,  “is  a  Path  of  Seif-Conquest  and 
Self-Enlightenment.  The  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Steps  are  stages  of  preparation;  the 
mind  is  purged  of  its  false  hopes  and 
fears,  its  egoistic  opinions  and  unground¬ 
ed  beliefs,  and  aspiration  for  the  good, 
the  true,  the  enduring,  is  generated  and 
fostered.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Steps 
are  stages  of  Practice  in  Right  Doing. 
The  intense  reaching  upward  of  the  mini 
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towards  the  pure,  the  pitiful,  the  gentle- 
hearted  and  true,  leads  at  last  to  the 
putting  into  actual  practice  of  purity, 
pitifulncss,  gentleness,  and  truthfulness; 
and  so  all  that  is  not  in  harmony  with 
these  sublime  conditions  is  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  character,  and  pure 
thoughts  and  holy  actions  become  habit¬ 
ual.  The  Fifth  Step  is  a  step  of  poise, 
of  happiness,  which  comes  as  a  result  of 
long  self-control,  of  faithfulness,  and 
persisting  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  It  is 
the  period  in  which  holy  power  is  gath¬ 
ered  and  subserved.  The  Sixth  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Steps  are  states  of  definitely  di¬ 
rected  power,  and  wisely  ordered  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Eighth  Step  is  perfect  peace, 
the  fruit  of  a  perfectly  ordered  life.  Such 
is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  tlie  end  of 
which  is  Supreme  Enlightenment,  the 
consummation  of  which  is  emancipation 
from  the  tbraidom  of  Self.” 

It  is  a  sagacious  saying  of  Max  Mul¬ 
ler’s  that  “all  higher  knowledge  is  gained 
by  comparison  and  rests  on  comparison.” 
VV’e  shall  the  better  understand  what 
Buddhism  really  is,  it  we  view  it  side  by 
side  with  the  religion  which  fills,  in  the 
Western  World,  a  place  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  it  in  the  Eastern.  There  is, 
unquestionably,  much  in  common  between 
the  character  and  teaching  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  two  religions.  Both  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  infinitely  pitiful  and  infi¬ 
nitely  wise.  Both  desired,  beyond  all 
things,  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Both 
proclaimed  a  royal  law’  of  love,  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  indeed,  including  among  the  objects 
of  our  charity  those  poof  relations  of  ours 
which  we  call  the  brute  creation:  “Thou 
shalt  hurt  no  living  thing.”  Both  re¬ 
quired  of  their  disciples  the  forsaking  of 
all  and  the  following  of  the  Master.  Both 
taught  the  utter  vanity  of  earthly  good, 
insisted  on  self-denial,  and  exhibited  com¬ 
passion  as  the  highest  law  of  life.  Both 
inculcated  the  supreme  necessity  of  purity 
of  thought  and  intention.  Both  pre¬ 
scribed  the  non-resistance  of  evil,  the 
overcoming  of  evil  with  good.  Both  had 
especial  tenderness  for  the  young,  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  the  outcast.  In  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  lives  of  botli,  there  are  the  most  re¬ 


markable  parallelisms:  auu,  what  is 
more  important  and  significant,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  both  must  be  accounted  even 
now’  the  strongest  religious  forces  in  the 
world,  drawing  the  hearts  of  men  by  a 
spiritual  magnetism  through  so  many 
ages. 

Napoleon,  looking  out  from  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena  over  the  countries  of  which 
he  had  been  the  scourge,  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  power  exercised  in 
them,  after  eighteen  centuries,  by  the 
Name  of  Christ.  “Still  It  has  Its  hold 
on  the  human  mind.”  “Amid  the  most 
various  nations,  under  the  most  diversi¬ 
fied  circumstances,  in  the  most  cultivateil 
and  the  rudest  races  and  intellects,  and 
in  all  cla.sses  of  society  the  Owner  of  that 
great  Name  reigns.”  “Here,  then,  is 
One  who  is  not  a  mere  name:  He  is  not 
a  mere  fiction:  He  is  a  substance.  He  is 
dead  and  gone:  but  still  He  lives  as  the 
living  energetic  thought  of  successive 
generations.”  True  are  these  words  of 
the  Christ.  They  are  not  inapplicable  to 
the  Buddha. 

But  if  the  ethical  teaching  and  spiritual 
influence  of  the  Christ  and  Buddha  are 
so  similar,  their  dogmatic  teaching  is  as 
opposite  as  is  w’ell  conceivable.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  before  all  things  theistic  and 
animistic.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  .  .  .  soul,”  is  its 
first  and  great  commandment.  God  and 
the  soul  are  its  two  foundations.  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  sometimes  called  atheistic.  The 
statement  requires  to  be  guarded  and  ex¬ 
plained.  Buddhism  recognises  innumera¬ 
ble  devas  or  gods,  who,  how’ever,  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  men  and  animals,  all 
existence  being  of  one  kind;  and  al¬ 
though  they  enjoy  a  period  of  bliss,  that 
comes  to  an  end,  and  they  must  at  last 
die,  and  be  draw’n  again  into  the  whirl¬ 
pool  of  existence.  But  of  the  All  Per¬ 
fect  Creative  Deity  of  Christianity,  Bud¬ 
dhism  knows  nothing.  The  qiiestiun  of 
the  origin  of  things  it  regards  as  ultra 
vires.  It  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  Agnostic.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  religious  teachers  has  told  us, 
in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  “Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.” 
"The  being  of  a  God  is  as  certain  to  me 
as  my  ow’n  existence.  [It  is]  the  great 
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truth  of  which  my  own  being  is  full: 
[blit]  when  I  look  out  of  myself  .  .  . 
the  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to 
that  great  truth.” 

The  Buddha  read  similarly  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  external  world.  It  was  like 
the  scroll  of  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
speaks,  “written  within  and  without,” 
with  “himeutations  and  mourning  and 
woe.”  That,  he  discerned,  is  the  lot  of 
all  living  things.  Of  course  he  did  not 
know  what  we  know,  that  the  numberless 
ages  preceding  the  appearance  of  man  on 
this  planet  were  full  of  the  same  multi¬ 
form  monotonous  misery:  that  they  re¬ 
veal  to  us  “nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
with  ravine”:  that  hunger  and  terror, 
violence  and  agony,  disease  and  death 
have  reigned  in  the  land,  the  air,  the 
ocean,  ever  since  they  have  been  tenanted 
by  sentient  beings.  But  what  he  did 
know — what  he  saw  around  him — seemed 
to  him,  as  to  Neivman,  “a  vision  to  dizzy 
and  appal”;  a  condition  of  things  “so 
fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the 
words  ‘having  no  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world.’  ” 

And  if  he  turned  within,  he  did  not 
find  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Noume- 
uon,  whicn  was  to  Newman  the  light  of 
life.  He  did,  indeed,  find  “the  Voice 
speaking  so  clearly  in  Conscience,”  of 
which  Newman  tells  us.  But  it  did  not 
speak  to  him  as  to  Newman,  of  “a  Su¬ 
preme  Governor,  a  Judge — holy,  just, 
powerful,  all  seeing,  retributive.”  The 
moral  law,  written  “on  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart,”  he  apprehended,  confessed 
and  revered.  It  was  for  him  the  highest 
and  ultimate  fact  beyond  which  he  could 
not  go.  And  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
very  idea  of  law  implies  a  penal  sanction: 
a  law  which  may  be  broken  with  impu¬ 
nity  is  no  law  at  all:  justice  is,  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  vindictive.  It  was  t'lis  truth  which 
led  the  great  Prophet  of  Righteousness, 
in  these  latter  times,  to  conclude  from  the 
moral  law  to  a  life  beyond  the  phenome¬ 
nal,  where  its  triumphs  will  be  assured, 
its  rewards  and  penalties  adequately 
realised.  But  the  Buddha,  nurtured  in 
other  traditions  than  Kant,  did  not  draw 
that  conclusion.  The  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration  was  undoubtedly  received  and 
believed  throughout  India  in  his  time:  a 


certain  amount  of  evidence  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  for  it:  it  is  incaiHible  of  disproof: 
be  saw  no  reason  for  questioning  it:  and 
lie  found  in  it  the  sanction  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Law  of  Righteousness  ruling 
through  out  the  universe. 

“Transmigration.”  The  word  must 
make  us  pause.  The  Buddha  did  not 
recognise  the  existence  of -j  what  we  call 
a  soul:  a  never-dying  tenant  of  this  flcsli- 
l.v  tabernacle,  directly  created  by  Divine 
power — such  is  the  teaching  of  the  most 
accredited  school  of  Christian  theologians 
— to  animate  every  human  embryo  w’hich 
comes  into  existence.  The  Buddha  held 
belief  in  this  soul,  this  permanent  im¬ 
mortal  self,  to  be  an  illusion  which  dims 
our  intelligence,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
selfishness.  One  of  his  primary  posi¬ 
tions  is  the  doctrine  of  impermanence,  of 
the  perpetual  flux  of  things,  and  that  in 
a  deeper  sense  than  the  doctrine  bore  for 
Heraclitus.  “Transient  are  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  being,”  he  taught  bis  disciples. 
Of  being  he  conceived,  indeed,  as  becom¬ 
ing:  “it  is”  meant  for  him  “it  is  process, 
or  a  group  of  processes”:  for  all  things 
that  exist  are  composite:  they  are  aggre¬ 
gates,  and  are  ever  changing:  the  physi¬ 
cal  organism  is  not  the  same  for  two 
consecutive  minutes:  consciousness,  the 
mind— a  mere  collection  of  faculties  or 
tendencies  (Sankharas)— is  even  less  sta¬ 
ble. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  transmigrates? 
It  is  Karma,  the  doing  of  each  individual, 
the  net  results  of  his  merits  and 
demerits.  It  is  this  Karma,  sur¬ 
viving  the  disruption  of  hte  mind 
which  wrought  it — we  might  almost  call 
■t  Character — ^wiiich  creatively  shapes 
every  being's  destiny.  A  god,  a  man,  a 
beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish — for  there  is  no 
essential  distinction  between  them— is 
the  product  of  the  good  and  evil  deeds 
done  in  previous  existences:  the  deeds, 
yes,  or  rather  the  thoughts  of  which 
those  deeds  were  the  outcome.  “All  that 
we  are,”  is  a  saying  of  the  Buddha,  “is 
the  result  of  what  we  have  thought,  is 
founded  on  our  thoughts,  is  built  up  of 
our  thoughts.” 

Thus  life,  in  all  its  grades,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is  a  period  of  pro¬ 
bation.  “Two  things  in  this  world  are 
immutably  fixed,”  he  declared  on  ono#lier 
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occasion,  “that  Kaod  aotioua  bring  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  bad  actions  bring  misery." 
And,  in  the  pregnant  Buddhist  phrase, 
“a  man  passis  away  according  to  his 
deeds,”  to  be  reborn  as  a  god  in  heaven, 
as  man  or  animal  on  earth,  as  man  in  hell, 
as  his  Karma  merits.  To  say  that  what 
a  man  sows  here  he  shall  reap  hereafter, 
falls  far  short  of  this  tremendous  doctrine. 
His  works  are  himself:  he  is  what  he  has 
sown.  All  passes  away  from  him  at 
death  except  Karma.  Thus  do  his  deeds 
follow  him  from  afar,  through  his  in¬ 
numerable  past  existences:  and  thus  will 
they  follow  him  through  innumerable 
future  .-'xistences,  unless  he  root  out  that 
craving  (tanha)  which,  as  we  saw  just 
now,  is  the  cause  of  separate  existence 
with  its  suffering  and  sorrow,  by  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  Eightfold  Path  of  Holiness. 
If  he  thus  conquers  himself,  there  will  be 
no  further  ground  for  rebirth:  Karma 
will  be  extinguished:  Nirvana  will  be 
reached,  lliose  who  have  attained  to 
this  peace  which  passeth  understanding, 
even  the  gods  envy,  we  are  told.  Asi  we 
read  in  one  of  the  Pali  Scriptures — the 
Ratana  Sutta — “Their  hearts  are  free 
from  longing  for  a  future  life;  the  cause 
of  their  existence  being  destroyed,  and  no 
new  yearnings  springing  up  within  them, 
they,  the  wise,  are  extinguished  like  this 
lamp.” 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  how  fundamentally  opposed  are  the 
speculative  bases  of  Christianity  and 
Buddhism.  In  Buddhism  there  is  no  the¬ 
ology,  or  science  of  God,  because  there 
is  no  Theistic  Noumenon:  consequently 
the  idea  of  grace  as  a  Divine  influence, 
the  idea  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  access 
to  the  Divine,  are  not  found  in  it.  Nor 
do  the  words  “salvation,”  immortality,” 
‘^8in” — or  rather  the  Oriental  words 
which  we  so  translate — signify  to  Bud¬ 
dhists  what  they  signify  to  us.  For 
them,  “salvation”  means  the  elimination 
of  craving  and  desire  and  the  delusion 
of  self;  “immortality”  deliverance  from 
the  load  of  death  called  life,  or  as  the 
Sutta  Nipata  puts  it,  “not  going  to  re¬ 
birth”;  and  “sin.”  not  an  offence  against 
the  Creator  and  .Judge  of  men,  w'ho  has 
no  place  in  their  system,  but  ignorance; 
culpable  indeed,  as  resulting  from  our 
“not  knowing  and  not  understanding” — 


in  the  Buddha’s  words — when  we  might 
and  should  know  and  understand;  and 
therefore  necessarily  bringing  suffering 
in  its  train.  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the 
two  Adams,  in  the  first  of  whom  all  died, 
while  in  the  second  all  shall  be  made 
alive,  is  utterly  remote  from  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  mind.  Of  course  the  second  Adam 
was  born  into  this  world  five  centuries 
after  the  Buddha  had  left  it,  and  of  the 
first  be  had  never  beard;  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  ideas  of  original  sin  and 
of  imputed  righteousness  would  both 
have  been  incredible  to  him.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  while  so  emphatically  repudiat¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  soul,  be  teaches 
the  extremest  individualism.  He  held 
that  every  man  is  wholly  responsible  for 
what  he  is  and  for  what  he  does,  and 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  any  Gods,  great  or  small. 

I  add  that  Buddhism  is  not  a  Church 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  work  of 
the  Buddha,  during  the  well-nigh  fifty 
years  of  his  preaching  and  teaching,  was 
to  formulate  his  doctrine  and  ito  found 
his  mendicant  order — the  Sangha— under 
a  rule  which  he  prescribed,  and  by  which 
his  monks,  sometimes  improperly  called 
priests,  still  live.  The  Christ  in  the 
three  years  of  His  public  ministry,  mere¬ 
ly  left  us  logia  of  axiomatic  mysticism, 
subsequently  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Gospels,  and  gathered  around  Him  dis¬ 
ciples  who  were  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
sect  for  thirteen  years  after  His  depart¬ 
ure  from  them.  Then,  at  Antioch,  they 
were  first  called  Christians,  and  there 
appears,  in  embryonic  outline,  the  figure 
of  the  Church  to  come;  the  vast  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization  which  was  to  arise 
on  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  to 
crush  out  Its  various  cults.  Buddhinn 
never  became  an  ecclesiastical  organisa¬ 
tion.  Nor  did  it  ever  aim  at  supplanting 
the  religions  of  the  countries  into  winch 
it  spread.  It  suffered  them  gladly,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  unethical,  content  to 
indoctrinate  their  professors  with  its  own 
spirit.  A  recent  writer  observes  “The 
Buddha  denounced  no  religion:  in  all 
things  he  recognised  the  result  of  the 
workers,  thinkers  and  actors  of  former 
days:  he  knew  that  every  particle  of 
every  existing  thing  had  been  ages  in 
forming.”  Whether  the  Buddha  pos- 
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sessed  the  knowledge  thus  attributed  to 
him,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But, 
unquestionably,  universal  tolerance  is  a 
great  note  of  Buddhism. 

This  in  compressed,  but,  as  I  trust,  suf¬ 
ficient  outline,  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Budd¬ 
ha.  We  need  not  here  follow  it  in  its  con¬ 
quering  march  through  India,  Ceylon, 
Burma h,  'Siam,  Thibet,  Chin.^r.  and  Ja¬ 
pan.  But  1  may  observe,  that,  like 
Christianity,  its  progress  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  political  changes  which 
tXK)k  place  in  the  centuries  immediately 
succeeding  the  death  of  its  author.  The 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  prepared  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  the  religion  of  the  Christ 
throughout  the  regions  comprehended  in 
it.  The  work  of  Constantine  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  w’ork  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar. 

The  ultimate  effect  upon  Buddhism  of 
Alexander's  irruption  into  India  was 
very  similar.  It  led  to  the  formation  of 
great  Indian  ‘States  under  Indian  mon¬ 
arch  s;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  vast  Maurya  Empire,  which  was  so 
largely  instrumental  in  spreading  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  curious  and 
significant  that  to  the  early  Buddhists 
India  was  “the  world,”  just  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  was  to  the  early  Christians. 
Asoka.  like  Constantine,  was  reverenced 
as  an  universal  monarch;  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Patna,  held  under  his  protection, 
and  probably  by  his  desire,  in  ithe  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  (B.  C.  250),  was, 
to  say  the  least,  of  as  much  importance 
in  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  was  the 
Council  of  Nicea,  held  nearly  six  cen¬ 
turies  later,  in  the  history  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  E<iict  addressed  by  him  to  the 
thousand  Fathers  ithere  assembled  still 
exists.  The  voice  of  the  great  Hindu 
Emperor  speaks  to  us  from  his  sculp¬ 
tured  rocks  and  pillars.  At  the  close  of 
that  Council,  missionaries  were  sent 
forth  to  nine  different  regions,  the  names 
of  some  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to 
identify:  and  it  is  notable  that  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk  and  nun  who  went  to  Lanka 
(Ceylon),  as  pioneers  of  the  new  faith, 
were  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  Asoka. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  reception 
of  Buddhism  by  the  populations  of  the 
vast  regions  which  it  entered  do  not  seem 


very  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  first 
place  it  npi»enled  strongly  to  the  sense 
of  justice  innate  in  man:  to  his  moral 
sense.  Its  teaching  that  every  being 
necessarily  receives,  by  virtue  of  law 
eternal,  immutable,  supreme  throughout 
the  university  the  exact  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment  merited  by  that  being's  deeds— 
that  every  good  or  bad  act.  or  thought, 
however  trifling,  is  weighed  in  the  iner- 
rant  balance  of  Karma — is  singularly  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  natural  conscience.  Then 
the  noble  and  self-denying  lives  of  the 
monks— the  Buddhist  Sangha- who.  like 
their  founder,  forsook  all  to  preach  his 
“most  excellent  law,”  were  more  eloquent 
than  any  sermons. 

Again,  the  social  character  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  religious  assemblies  was  unques¬ 
tionably  attractive.  And,  ns  I  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  the  singularly  'U’inning 
personality  of  the  Buddha  himself  was 
potent  to  draw  ithe  hearts  of  men;  and 
still  is.  Of  course  Buddhism  assumed 
widel.v  different  shapes  in  the  widely 
differing  races  which  received  it.  There 
is  a  profound  dictum  of  Schopenhauer, 
“Men  need  ab.solutely  some  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life:  and  it  must  be  interpreted 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  their  intel¬ 
lect,”  a  truth  stated,  indeed,  more  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  more  generally  by  Aquinas: 
“Quidquid  recipitur  secundum  modum 
recipientis  recipitur.”  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  notes  that  “Buddhism  varies, 
through  slight  degrees,  as  the  centuries 
pass  by,  in  almost  every  book.”  We 
might  of  course  say  the  same  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  religions.  In  the  world  of  ideas,  as 
elsewhere,  vitality  means  change. 

The  great  division  in  Buddlnsm,  as, 
perhaps,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  be¬ 
tween  what  is  known  as  the  I^esser 
Vehicle  (Hinapana)  and  the  Greater  Ve¬ 
hicle  (Mahayana),  the  word  “Vehicle” 
signifying  the  way  of  salvation:  the  way 
of  passing  out  of  the  endless  ocean  of 
transmigration  to  ithe  haven  of  Nirvana. 
The  Tiesser  Vehicle,  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  represents  the  more  primitive  form 
of  the  religion,  and  of  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  older  period  is  exclusively 
Pali,  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and 
Siam:  the  Greater  Vehicle,  in  China, 
Nepal.  Bhutan.  Mongolia,  Korea,  .Japan 
and  Thibet,  its  Sacred  Books  being  in 
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Sauskrit.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  two  schools  may  he  thus  briefly  stated. 
The  central  ideal  of  the  Lesser  Ve¬ 
hicle  is  the  Arahatship,  or  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Nirvana  in  this  life,  by  self-cul¬ 
ture  and  self-control— a  consummation  to 
be  realised  by  man  alone  without  any 
supernatural  aid;  for  the  Buddha,  al¬ 
though  the  greatest  of  beings,  and  rever¬ 
enced  as  such,  merely  helps  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  the  teaching  which  he  has  left 
us.  The  central  ideal  of  the  Greater 
Vehicle  is  Bodhisatship,  which  involves 
a  series  of  re-births  for  Aeons,  and  the 
attainment,  in  some  future  life  of  Bud- 
dhahood.  Moreover,  it  has  added  to  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  concerning  Nirvana, 
a  doctrine  of  a  Western  Paradise,  and 
has  introduced  animistic  and  transcen¬ 
dental  views  unwarranted  by,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  repugnant  to  the  Pali  Scriptures. 
It  IS,  of  course,  in  Thibet  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Buddha  has  undergone  the 
strangest  transformation.  There,  belief 
in  a  being  called  the  Adi-Buddha,  in¬ 
finite,  self-existing,  and  omniscient,  ob¬ 
tains,  and  the  'Spirit  of  the  Buddha  is 
supposed  to  be  specially  incarnate  in  the 
Delai-Lama,  who  is  the  centre  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  superstitious  dogma  and  gorgeous 
ritual. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge 
further  on  this  subject,  or  to  speak  of 
the  numerous  philosophical  sects  which 
sprang  up  among  Buddhists.  Thirteen, 
it  is  reckoned,  arose  in  China  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  our  era,  or,  in¬ 
cluding  Llamism,  fourteen;  twelve  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  Japan.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  speak  of 
them  intelligibly,  for,  as  a  learned  Jap¬ 
anese  writer  truly  tells  us,  “The  techni¬ 
cal  terms  of  Buddhism  represent  ideas 
so  original,  so  remote  from  Western 
thought,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  ex¬ 
act  equivalents  for  them  in  European 
languages,” 

Nor  again  is  it  worth  while  ito  dwell 
upon  the  vast  difference  which  exists, 
in  every  Buddhist  country,  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  popular  conception 
of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  “A  people’s 
religion  is  ever  a  corrupt  religion,”  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman  has  pregnantly  observed. 
How  should  it  be  anything  else?  For 
example,  can  it  be  reasonably  expected 


(hat  the  untutored  mind  will  grasp,  with 
real  apprehension,  so  difficult  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  Karma?  “The  people,”  writes 
•Mr.  Hearn — he  is  speaking  of  Japan,  but 
his  words  apply  to  other  Buddhist  coun¬ 
tries— “hold  to  a  simpler  creed  of  a  ver¬ 
itable  transmigration  of  souls.  They  un¬ 
derstand  Karma  only  as  the  law  that 
makes  the  punishment  or  .  reward  of 
faults  committed  in  their  previous  lives. 
The  people  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  Nirvana,  but  they  think  much 
about  heaven  (Gokurakn),  which  the 
members  of  many  sects  believe  can  be 
attained  immediately  after  this  life  by 
the  spirits  of  the  good.”  “For  the  com¬ 
mon  people  Self  exists:  it  is  a  real  though 
multiple  personality  that  passes  from 
birth  to  birth.  Only  the  educated  Bud¬ 
dhist  understands  that  what  we  imagine 
to  be  Self  is  wholly  illusion — a  darkening 
veil  woven  by  Karma.” 

No  doubt,  os  has  been  suggested  in  an 
earlier  page,  one  secret  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  success  of  Buddhism — “ithat  Pro¬ 
tean  creed,”  as  Bishop  Bigandet  calls  it 
—is  to  be  found  in  its  power  of  accom¬ 
modating  itself  to  the  minds  and  ways  of 
the  populations  that  received  it.  For 
example,  its  vast  conquests  have  all  been 
made  among  ancestor  worshipping  racM. 
And  neither  in  India,  or  China,  or  Korea, 
in  Siam,  or  Burmah,  or  Japan,  did  it 
aictempt  to  extinguish  that  cult.  It  ia 
open  to  little  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  in 
their  Japanese  mission,  as  in  their  Chi¬ 
nese,  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  toler¬ 
ant  policy.  Certainly  they  might  havo 
adduced  in  support  of  it  the  practice  of 
St.  Paul,  who  became  to  the  Jews  as  a 
Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  and 
to  them  that  w-ere  without  law,  as  with¬ 
out  law,  and  was  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  might,  by  all  means,  save 
some.  And  it  seems  most  probable  that 
ill-judged  interference  with  the  “wise 
and  gentle  minhnism”  of  those  devoted 
men,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  san¬ 
guinary  persecution  in  which  their  work 
was  extinguished. 

Unquestionably,  all  Buddhist  peofdea 
have  more  or  less  preserved  their  indige¬ 
nous  religions.  Burmese  and  Siamese 
Buddhists  revere  itheir  “decs  agrestes,” 
the  Nats;  Chinese  Buddhists  do  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  bow  the  knee  in  Confucian  and 
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Taoist  temples;  traces  of  Hindu  prac- 
ticee  and  beliefs  are  found  among  the 
Hnddhists  revere  their  “deos  agrestes,” 
Thibet  are  penetrated  by  shaimanistic  no¬ 
tions;  in  every  Buddhist  house  in  Japan, 
side  by  side  with  the  Buddhist  shrine,  is 
found  the  godshelf  on  which  are  tablets 
inscribed  with  assurances  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Shinto  divinities;  nay,  more, 
the  Sun,  “the  August  One,”  is  adored 
by  most  Japanese  Buddhists,  not  only  as 
the  Imperial  ancestor,  but  also  as  the 
great  source  and  fount  of  terrestrial  life. 

The  truth  is  there  is  really  one  sole 
dogma  of  Buddhism— that  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  is  under  one  and  the  self-same  law 
of  causation  which  is  ethical.  That,  it 
regards  as  the  root  of  the  matter;  and 
ao  long  as  men  hold  fast  to  this  prime 
verity,  it  views  with  indulgence  the  su¬ 
perfluous  beliefs— Aberglaube,  as  the 
Germans  say — in  which  they  are  led  to 
indulge,  by  circumstances  of  place  and 
thne.  To  borrow  and  adapt  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  “Taking  human 
nature  as  it  is  and  considering  how  fee¬ 
ble  and  confused  is  the  ethical  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  world  at  large,”  Buddhism 
is  ever  ready  to. “concede  a  little  super¬ 
stition  as  not  the  worst  of  evils,  if  it  be 
the  price  of  making  sure  of  faith.” 

What  is  certain  is  this,  that  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  Buddha,  however  mixed  with 
baser  elements,  has  raised  vastly  in  the 
moral  scale  of  being  the  peoples  which 
have  received  it.  Thus,  it  redeemed  the 
Burmese  and  the  Siamese  from  the  foul 
idolatries  still  existing  among  the  wilder 
Karens,  Chins,  and  other  hill  tribes.  It 
lifted  the  Singhalese,  given  over  to  ani¬ 
mistic  superstitions,  to  a  higher  level  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  augmented  the 
immemorial  civilisation  of  China,  appeal¬ 
ing,  by  its  elements  of  mysticism  and 
asceticism,  to  spiritual  instincts  which 
the  mere  Utilitarianism  or  Positivism  or 
Secularism — call  it  what  you  will — of 
Confucius  failed  to  satisfy.  It  tamed 
and  civilised  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
demon  worshippers  which  it  found  in 
Thibet. 

“Its  influence  upon  Japanese  civilisa- 
tkm,”  Mr,  Heam  has  observed,  “was 
immense,  profound,  multiform,  incalcula¬ 
ble.  In  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term, 
it  was  a  civilising  power.  Besides  teach¬ 


ing  new  re3i>ect  for  life,  the  duty  of 
kindness  to  animals  as  well  as  to  all  hu¬ 
man  beings,  the  consequence  of  present 
acts  upon  the  conditions  of  a  future  ex¬ 
istence,  the  duty  of  resignation  to  pain 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  forgotten  er¬ 
ror,  it  actually  gave  to  Japan  the  arcs 
and  industries  of  China.  Architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  gardening 
— in  short,  every  art  and  industry  that 
helped  to  make  life  beautiful— developed 
first  in  Japan  under  Buddhist  teaching.” 
“The  mental  soil  of  'the  race  has  been 
saturated  and  fertilised  by  Buddhist 
ideals.”  A  recent  writer  has  spoken 
of  “the  spiritual  impotence  of  Buddhism.” 
The  phrase  is  singularly  unhappy.  This 
religion  everywhere  quickened  into  spir¬ 
itual  life  the  nations  taught  by  it,  from 
the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  palm-groves 
of  Ceylon.  And  even  now  Mongols, 
Singhalese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  witness  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  first  missionaries  and  to  the  power 
of  the  personality  of  its  founder.  Nay, 
we  may  say  the  same  even  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  has  been  most  thoroughly 
travestied,  and  most  deeply  degraded. 
How  significant  is  the  account  given  by 
Sir  Frank  Younghusband  of  the  valedic¬ 
tory  visit  at  which  the  Regent  of  Thibet 
presented  to  him  an  image  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  with  these  w'ords:  “When  Buddhists 
look  on  this,  they  put  aside  thoughts  of 
strife,  and  thipk  only  of  peace;  and  I 
hope  that  you,  when  you  look  on  it,  will 
think  kindly  of  Thibet.” 

For  a  thousand  years  there  has  been  a 
cessation  of  Buddhist  propagandi.sm;  and 
in  writing  of  this  religion  some  two  dec¬ 
ades  ago,  I  was  led  to  observe  that  it 
“seemed  to  exhibit  Iktle  of  that  mission¬ 
ary  activity  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
infallible  sign  of  religious  vitality,”  We 
could  not  say  that  now.  During  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  has  given  striking 
evidence  that  its  power  of  life  and  growth 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Contact  with 
Western  civilisation  has  been  unques¬ 
tionably  a  chief  cause  of  this  revival. 
The  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian 
evangelists  have  aroused  its  more  earnest 
and  instructed  votaries  to  seek,  and  to 
set  forth  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is 
in  them,  and  to  subject  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  a  searching  criticism, 
often  extremely  disconcerting  to  the  di- 
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vines,  not,  as  a  rule,  specially  well 
equipped,  who  essay  their  conversion. 
This  has  been  notably  so  in  Japan,  Gey- 
lon,  and  Uurnmh. 

In  all  those  countries  the  Kuddbist 
clergy  have  shaken  off  the  torjwr  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  thousand  years  of  peaceful 
routine;  Buddhist  colleges  and  schools 
and  societies  of  all  kinds  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied;  and  a  new  Buddhist  literature, 
chiefly  in  English,  has  been  called  into 
existence.  One  principal  aim  of  that  lit¬ 
erature,  Mr.  Cobbold  has  pointed  ont,  in 
his  interesting  and  candid  work,  is  “a 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
in  such  terms  as  to  place  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  modern  systems  of  philost> 
phy”:  certainly — as  we  shall  presently 
see— a  by  no  means  difficult  task. 

Foremost  among  the  labourers  in  this 
cause  must  be  mentioned  the  late  Mr., 
Lnfeadio  Hearn,  whose  fascinating  books 
have  done  so  much  to  reveal  to  us  the 
civilisaticn  of  Japan.  But  perhaps  the 
mo.st  noteworthy  token  of  the  Buddhist 
revival  is  an  illustrated  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  called  “Buddhism,”  which  was 
started  in  Jlangoon  in  1903.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  great  ability,  entire  hon¬ 
esty,  and  deep  convictions  which  are 
everywhere  conspicuous  in  its  images.  It 
is  noteworthy,  too,  as  being  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  renascence  of  the  religion 
of  the  Buddha  in  a  country  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  his  teaching;  a  country 
the  people  of  which,  as  Mr.  Fielding 
says,  in  his  work  already  mentioned, 
“are  so  kind-hearted,  so  hospitable,  so 
charitable  both  in  act  and  thought;” 
where,  as  Bishop  Bigandet  testifies,  they 
are  pervaded  by  “strong  religious  senti¬ 
ment,”  and  “firm  faith,”  the  monastic 
order,  living  in  the  strictest  poverty  and 
purity,  being  merely  the  higher  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  life  of  the  people,  from  whom 
it  springs  directly,  and  by  whom  it  is 
■'voluntarily  and  cheerfully”  supported. 

Not  one  of  the  least  curious  and  sig¬ 
nificant  features  of  the  Buddhist  renas¬ 
cence  is  the  sense  of  a  mission  to  the 
Western  world.  Its  pioneers  have  ob¬ 
served-how  could  they  help  it? — that  the 
missionaries  who  seek  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity  come  from  countries  where 
Christianity  has  largely  lost  its  hold. 
And  it  appears  to  them  that  “the  most 


excellent  law”  of  the  Buddha  may  well 
fill  the  spiritual  void  thus  caused.  If  1 
understand  them  aright — which  I  have 
taken  much  pains  to  do— they  are  far 
from  assuming  an  aggressive  attitude 
towards  the  Christian  faith.  They  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  breathes 
in  the  twelfth  of  Aaoka’s  Eldicts:  “There 
should  be  no  praising  of  one’s  own  sect, 
and  decrying  of  other  sects,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  a  rendering  of  honour  to  other 
sects  for  whatever  cause  honour  may  be' 
due  to  them.” 

Those  who  hold  Christianity,  whether 
after  the  manner  of  Pascal,  of  Butler,  of 
Newman,  or  after  the  manner  of  Bun- 
yan,  of  Wesley,  of  “General”  Booth,  are 
not  special  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
But  they  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  an  exceedingly  great  multitude  both 
of  highly  educated  and  of  half-educated 
Europeans  who  do  not  hold  Christianity 
at  Jill:  na.\,  who  have,  more  or  less  ex¬ 
plicitly,  rejected  the  Theistic  and  animis¬ 
tic  postulates  upon  which  Christianity  is 
based.  A  century  ago  Goethe  asked, 
“Wer  darf  sagen  ich  glaub’  an  Gott?” — 
who  dares  to  say,  I  believe  in  God?  As¬ 
suredly,  at  the  present  time,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber,  perhaps  the  majority  of  Goethe’s 
countrymen,  including,  we  must  admit, 
some  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  among 
them,  would  not  dare  to  say  so;  while 
in  France  the  energies  of  those  who  bear 
rule — and  who,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  among  the  wisest  and  best  of 
Frenchmen— are  savagely  directed  to  the 
eradication  of  that  belief  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  Possibly  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  Theism  is  more  widely  rejected 
than  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

But,  unquestionably,  everywhere  in  the 
Western  world  the  minds  of  many  men 
are  clouded  with  a  doubt  concerning  it. 
In  like  manner  the  existence  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul  in  man  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  discredited  under  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  schools  of  modern  thought. 
“Soul.”  Voltaire  taught  the  eighteenth 
century,  “is  a  vague,  indefinite  term  for 
an  unknown  principle  of  effects  known 
and  felt  by  us,  which  has  generally  been 
taken  for  the  origin  or  cause  of  life,  or 
for  life  itself.”  The  scientists  whom  the 
nineteenth  century  heard  most  gladly 
have  been  much  more  affirmative  in 
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nej^tioD.  The  so-called  “soul,”  they  in¬ 
sist,  is  a  bundle  of  sensations,  emotions, 
sentiments,  all  relating  to  the  physical 
experiences  of  the  race  and  the  individual. 
Wundt,  in  his  well-known  work,  tells  us 
“Psychology  proves  that  not  only  our 
sense-perception,  Ibut  the  memorial  im¬ 
ages  depend  for  their  origin” — note  the 

word - “upon  the  functionings  of  the 

organs  of  sense  and  movement,”  and 
holds  that  “a  continuance  of  this  sensu¬ 
ous  consciousness  must  appear  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  the  facts  of  experience.”  He 
adds,  “Surely  we  may  well  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  for  it,  if 
possible,  would  not  be  an  intolerable  des¬ 
tiny.” 

Professor  James,  who  is  even  more 
modern  than  Wundt,  accounts  the  term 
“soul”  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  whidi 
no  reality  corresponds.  “The  word,”  he 
insists,  “explains  nothing  and  guarantees 
nothing:  its  successive  thoughts  are  the 
only  intelligible  things  about  it,  and  def¬ 
initely  to  ascertain  the  correlation  of 
these  with  brain  processes  is  as  much  as 
psychology  can  empirically  do.”  Anoth¬ 
er  recent  writer,  remarkable  alike  for  his 
acuteness  and  candour,  meditating  upon 
these  things,  makes  the  significant  in¬ 
quiry,  “May  we  not  conceive  that  this 
life  is,  as  it  were,  a  period  of  spiritual 
gestation;  that  as  the  germ  cell  produces 
in  the  future  organism  the  qualities  of 
the  parent,  so  may  memory  gather  up  the 
manifold  experiences  of  life,  and  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  a  new  and  spiritual  form, 
the  character  and  fate  of  each  individual 
being,  according  to  the  Karma  of  the 
Upanishads,  the  result  of  his  acts  in  a 
former  state  of  existence?” 

Now  it  is  to  these  lapsed  Christians— 
“the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,” 
we  may  say — that  Buddhism  specially  ad¬ 
dresses  its  message.  It  views  them  with 
much  s.vmpathy;  their  negations  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Buddha’s  doctrine. 
But  pious  Buddhists  know  well  that  men 
and  societies  of  men  cannot  Kve  by  mere 
negations;  that  an  ethical  basis  of  life  is 
necessary  to  us.  Their  language  to  the 
“advanced”  thinkers  of  the  Western 
world — if  I  may  venture  to  summarise  it 
— is  this.  “You  have  cast  off  ancient  ani¬ 
mism,  traditional  Theism.  You  have 
done  well.  The  great  truths  that  there 


is  no  soul  in  man,  and  that  man  has  no 
knowledge  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute 
Being,  were  long  ago  taught  by  the 
Buddha.  You  have  grasped  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  law  rules  everywhere 
throughout  the  phenomenal  universe, 
whose  secrets  you  have  so  largely  ex¬ 
plored.  That  is  (well,  too.  The  religion 
of  the  Buddha  is  not  in  conflict  with 
modem  science;  he  anticipated  many  of 
its  most  important  conclusions;  its  pri¬ 
mary  principle  of  evolution  is  oue  with 
his  central  tenet.  But  what  is  the  meth¬ 
od  of  modern  science?  Is  it  not  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe  to  mathematics?  The  more 
deeply  you  investigate  that  universe,  the 
more  surely  you  find  everywhere  causa¬ 
tion,  conservation  of  energy — law  on  a 
scale  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  little; 
law’  w’hich  taken  by  itself  does  not  speak 
of  righteousness,  or  make  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral, 
but  unmoral. 

We  announce  to  you  an  order  which  is 
the  counterpart,  in  the  ethical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  sphere,  of  your  scientific  order  in  the 
phenomenal;  an  order  where  causation 
and  the  conservation  of  energy  equally 
prevail;  an  order  w’hich  is  ruled  absolute¬ 
ly  by  law;  and  order  which  is  as 
true  a  reality,  nay?  a  truer,  for  all 
phenomena  are  impermanent,  all  integra¬ 
tions  are  unstable;  but  the  Law  of 
Righteousness  abides  for  ever.  It  is  the 
laiw  of  the  universe;  not  of  this  little 
earth  only,  but  of  the  innumerable  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tliousands  of  myriads  of  kotis 
of  worlds.  That  is  the  kernel  of  the 
Buddha’s  teaching;  it  is  by  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  this  Law  of  Righteousness, 
with  its  mechanism  of  moral  retribution, 
called  by  us  Karma,  that  he  gives  to 
life  its  true  interpretation  and  indicates 
its  real  value,  guiding  us  from  Agnosti¬ 
cism  to  Gnosis.  You  have  cast  off  the 
Christian  mythology;  we  do  not  ask  you 
to  accept  ours.  These  things  belong  to 
an  age  of  the  world  when  men  needed  to 
be  taught  as  children.  But  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  law  of  the  Buddha  is  confined  to 
no  age.  His  doctrine  of  the  Four  Noble 
Truths,  of  the  Eightfold  Noble  Path  is 
as  true  now  as  when  he  taught  it,  and 
ever  will  be  true.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
supplies  a  l)etter  rule  of  life  than  any 
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other;  it  holds  out  a  hope  which  no  pos¬ 
sible  future  of  positive  knoiwledge  can 
destroy.” 

Such  is  the  message  of  Buddhism  to 
the  Western  World.  Mr.  Hearn,  writ¬ 
ing  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  is  sure 
that  the  message  will  be  heeded.  He 
predicts  that  “out  of  the  certain  future 
union  of  Western  knowledge  with  East¬ 
ern  thought  there  must  eventually  pro¬ 
ceed  a  ueo-Buddhism,  which,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  strength  of  science, 
is  yet  spiritually  able  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  seeker  after  truth.”  Whether 
Mr.  Hearn’s  prediction  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  do 
know:  that  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
even  in  its  most  fantastic  and  corrupt 
form,  is  infinitely  wiser,  sweeter,  and 
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more  ennobling  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
school — unhappily  the  predominant  school 
among  us— which  makes  happiness,  or 
agreeable  feeling,  the  formal  constituent 
of  virtue,  and  seeks  to  deduce  the  laws 
of  conduct  from  the  laiWB  of  comfort; 
which  insists  that  not  the  intention  of 
the  doer,  but  the  result  of  the  deed,  is 
the  test  of  the  ethical  value  of  an  act; 
which,  reducing  the  moral  law  to  impo¬ 
tence  by  d  priving  it  of  its  distinctive 
characteristic,  necessity,  degrades  it  to  a 
matter  of  latitude  and  longitude,  temper¬ 
ament  and  cuisine;  which  robs  it  of  its 
essential  sanction,  the  punishment  insep¬ 
arably  bound  up  with  its  violation,  and 
denies  the  organic  instinct  of  conscience 
that  retribution  must  follow  upon  evil 
doing. 


UP  THAMES. 


By  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

(From  the  Academy.) 


In  the  time  of  wild  roses 
As  up  Thames  we  traveled, 
Where  mid  water-weeds  raveled 
The  lily  uncloses. 

To  his  old  shores  the  river 
A  new  song  was  singing, 

And  young  shoots  were  springing 
On  old  roots  for  ever. 

Dog-daisies  were  dancing. 

And  flags  flamed  In  cluster. 

On  the  dark  stream  a  luster 
Now  blurred  and  now  glancing. 

A  tall  reed  down-weighing. 

The  sedge- warbler  fluttered; 

One  sweet  note  he  uttered, 

Then  left  it  soft-swaying. 

By  the  bank’s  sandy  hollow 
My  dipt  oars  went  beating. 

And  past  our  bows  fleeting 
Blue-bcbcked  shone  the  swallow. 


High  woods,  heron-haunted. 
Rose,  changed,  as  we  rounded 
Old  hills  greenly  mounded. 

To  meadows  enchanted, 

A  dream  ever  moulded 
Afresh  for  our  wonder. 

Still  opening  asunder 

For  the  stream  many-folded; 

Till  sunset  was  rimming 
The  West  with  pale  flushes; 
Behind  the  black  rushes 
The  last  light  was  dimming; 

And  the  lonely  stream,  hiding 
Shy  birds,  grew  more  lonely. 
And  with  us  was  only 
The  noise  of  our  gliding. 

In  cloud  of  gray  weatner 
The  evening  o’erdarkened. 

In  the  stillness  we  hearkened; 
Our  hearts  sang  together. 
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Coleridge  and  Tennyson  at 
Clevedon. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 

(From  Temple  Bar.) 


WRITER  on  Clevedon  once 
spoke  of  “Severn’s  silver  sea.” 
He  was  not  speaking  of  the 
Severn  among  the  Welsh  hills, 
but  of  the  Severn  as  it  flows  in  its 
broad  estuary.  The  stranger  visiting 
the  Somerset  coast  must  eliminate  any 
idea  of  “silver”  from  his  mind;  otherwise 
the  shock  of  disillusionment  may  be  con¬ 
siderable.  More  aptly,  another  writer 
has  spoken  of  the  river  as  being  “yellow 
as  Tiber.” 

At  Clevedon  the  water,  dignified  by 
Bristolians  with  the  name  of  “sea,”  is 
neither  'silver  nor  yellow,  but  simply 
mud  colored.  Under  dull  skies  it  is  a 
dead  chocolate  brown;  though  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  common  with  all  water  the 
magic  gift  of  transfiguration,  flashed 
into  gold  by  sunshine,  shimmering  into 
sdlver  under  moonlight.  It  has  further 
the  atmospheric  charm  that  we  find  in 
all  similar  estuaries,  giving  it  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  rare  sunsets;  lacking  the 
breadth  of  a  limitless  horizon,  but  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  hills  of  a  coast  that  appears  far 
or  near  according  to  change  of  weather. 

This  broad  river  is  the  true  gate  of 
the  West  Country,  it  is  the  genuine 
“Celtic  fringe;”  traversed  in  all  days  by 
missionary  saints  journeying  southward 
from  Wales,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
one  race  on  both  shores  of  the  wide 
water.  On  the  northward  side  issue  the 
Usk,  with  whisperings  of  King  Arthur’s 
Caerleon,  and  the  Wye,  loveliest  of 
British  rivers;  on  the  south  comes  the 
Avon,  with  legends  of  old  Bath  and  his¬ 


toric  Bristol.  When  the  sunset  glow  has 
died  into  too  transient  a  memory,  gleams 
strike  across  the  water  from  the  Flat 
Holm  and  the  Lightship;  the  lights  of 
Cardiff  and  Newport  break  the  black 
horizon,  together  with  the  sudden  flare 
of  smelting  furnaces.  A  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  perhaps,  calls  for  a  moment  at  the 
pier,  and  again  passes  into  the  night; 
the  lights  are  extinguished;  esplanade 
and  Green  Beach  are  left  to  utter  soli¬ 
tude. 

But  this  muddy-hued  water,  allied  on 
the  one  hand  with  far  Plinlimmon,  on 
the  other  with  the  broad  Atlantic,  has 
one  Characteristic  at  least  that  renders 
its  title  of  “sea”  not  undeserved.  It 
can  be  roused  to  fury  by  winds  from  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  at  such  times 
its  banks  are  all  too  narrow  to  restrain 
its  chafing  surges.  Such  a  storm  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  when  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  the  Somerset  coast 
was  enormous.  Clevedon,  with  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  Weston-super-Mare  and  Portis- 
head,  suffered  severely,  as  did  the  little 
ports  of  Minebead  and  Watchet;  its  es¬ 
planade  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  waves, 
and  the  garden  walls  of  houses  cast 
down;  bathing  machines  and  boats  were 
shattered  to  fragments.  It  is  only 
through  the  kindness  of  residents  that 
the  local  boatmen  have  been  enabled  to 
renew  thedr  activity.  These  houses  along 
the  beach  and  by  the  pier  are  near 
enough  to  get  a  true  taste  of  the  water’s 
quality;  during  many  tides  the  road  and 
the  gardens  are  drenched  with  sea  spni.v. 
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and  the  windows  enorus'ted  with  brine. 
The  “sea”  at  Clevedon  is  at  least  a  very 
good  understudy,  and  it  can  impregnate 
the  air  with  a  stimulating  brackishness 
worthy  of  the  open  Atlantic. 

But  the  Mterary  pilgrim  to  Clevedon 
will  come  indifferent  to  the  color  of  its 
water  or  the  fierceness  of  its  storms.  He 
comes  with  memories  of  Coleridge,  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  the  Hallams;  he  comes  with 
stanzas  of  “In  Memoriam”  ringing  in 
his  ears,  to  seek  the  local  habitation  of 
a  great  elegy.  There  is  a  pathos  in  the 
recollections  with  w'hich  both  poets  have 
endowed  this  little  watering  place.  With 
Coleridge,  it  is  the  record  of  an  unful¬ 
filled  vision  of  happiness;  with  Tennyson, 
the  memorial  of  a  deep  grief. 

The  approach,  by  rail  or  road,  is  not 
impressive.  The  cyclist  or  pedestrian 
from  Bristol  has  a  choice  of  three  routes, 
of  which  the  quickest  and  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  is  that  which  leads  through  Pai- 
land  and  Wraxall  to  Tickenham.  Al¬ 
ternative  routes  may  be  taken  through 
the  ancient  settlement  of  Portbury  to 
Portdidiead,  and  thence  along  the  coast 
or  by  an  inland  road  to  Clevedon;  or  by 
the  “lower”  road  through  Long  Ashton 
and  Nailsea  Common.  The  little  town 
is  connected  with  the  Great  Western 
system  by  a  branch  line,  a  few  miles  in 
length,  from  Yatton,  passing  through 
flat,  low-lying  country  typical  of  this 
portion  of  Somerset.  It  is  a  pastoral 
land,  the  train  gliding  by  peaceful  farm¬ 
steads  and  orchards,  with  an  occasional 
splash  of  water  that  wet  weather  trans¬ 
forms  into  a  lake.  Rumors  say  that  all 
this  country,  as  far  as  Glastonbury  Tor 
and  the  Mendips,  was  once  submerged, 
and  the  tradition  is  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve.  How  else  indeed  could  Glaston¬ 
bury  be  identified  with  the  island  of 
Avilion? 

It  is  probable  that  the  stranger,  when 
he  alights  from  the  train  and  ascends  the 
steep  hill  leading  from  older  Clevedon  to 
modern  Clevedon,  will  mistake  the  finely- 
placed  Christ  Church  for  that  in  which 
Arthur  Hallam’s  tablet  “glimmers  to  the 
dawn.”  'But  the  true  old  Clevedon 
church  has  a  less  commanding  though  a 
more  picturesque  situation.  It  stands  in 
a  hollow  between  two  headlands,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  station,  with  the 


Severn  Ibreaking  just  beyond — out  of 
sight  but  not  always  out  of  hearing.  Mr. 
Sbopfbrd  Brooke  speaks  of  it  as  it  wa» 
when  he  visited  it: 

“It  was  then  a  lonely,  quiet  place,  in  a 
furrow  of  the  sandy  slopes,  not  a  house 
standing  near  it;  and  fifty  yards  from  it, 
but  hidden  from  view,  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Severn  filled  with  the  tide.  1 
heard  the  water  wa^'  the  feet  df  the  low 
cliffs  as  it  passed  by.  Sorrow  and  death, 
peace  that  passeth  understanding,  the 
victory  of  the  soul,  seemed  present  with 
me,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  Severn  be¬ 
came,  as  I  dreamed,  the  music  of  eternal 
love,  into  whose  vasit  harmonies  all  our 
discords  are  drawn.” 

There  is  very  little  change  yet  in  the 
surroundings  of  this  peaceful  kirk; 
though  even  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brooke’s 
visit  there  must  have  been  houses  nearer 
than  he  imagined.  The  church  is  not 
particularly  striking  in  itself;  it  may  be 
matched  or  surpassed  in  many  an  En¬ 
glish  village,  in  spite  of  a  rather  fine 
Norman  chancel-arch  and  some  rugged 
quaiutnesses  of  detail.  Probably  it  may 
look  for  a  less  attractive  future,  for 
restoration  is  threatened,  and  we  know 
the  mutilation,  the  conventionalising, 
usually  covered  by  that  dread  word. 
Even  now',  a  ritualist  having  succeeded 
a  sturdy  Evangelical  at  the  vicarage, 
there  has  been  some  thrusting  of  “new 
wine  into  old  bottles,”  and  a  rustic  con¬ 
gregation  is  being  taught  to  worship  in  a 
fashion  that  their  forefathers  knew  not. 

On  the  old  road  that  runs  between  the 
railway-station  and  the  church  stands 
the  little  house  that  has  boldly  taken  the 
name  of  Coleridge  Cottage,  and  which  is 
usually  claimed  without  hesitation  as  the 
residence  of  the  poet  during  the  happy 
weeks  that  he  spent  in  Clevedon.  Two 
firs  stand  in  the  small  garden  that  fronts 
the  road;  behind  rises  a  somewhat  sheer 
piece  of  quarried  rock  named  the  hang- 
stone.  In  front  glides  the  Yeo,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  meadow  stream  winding 
through  the  flats  to  the  Channel;  and 
beyond  are  lowlands  where  the  tide  is 
only  kept  in  check  by  an  embankment 
known  as  the  “sea  wall.”  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  lies  the  village  of  Kingston  Sey¬ 
mour;  further  still,  Worlebury  Hill  rises 
into  view,  concealing  the  popular  Wes- 
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ton  that  spreads  between  this  hill  and 
Brean  Etown.  These  salt  flats  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Yeo  are  the  haunt  of 
many  sea-fowl,  and  in  winter  sometimes 
of  snipe,  wild  duck  and  teal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ail  Ooleridge’s 
references  to  his  Clevedon  home  are  so 
vague,  that  they  would  suit  half  a  dozen 
different  parts  of  the  locality  and  any 
one  of  a  score  of  pottages.  But  it  seema 
extraordinary  that  an  incident  of  first- 
rate  literary  importance  should  not  have 
left  definite  trace  in  a  spot  where  such 
incidents  have  been  rare.  The  Clevedon 
resident  ought  to  be  able  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  four  walls  within  which 
Coleridge  made  his  home.  Clearly 
enough,  his  stay  here  was  unnoticed  or 
was  deemed  of  little  consequence,  till  so 
long  after  the  date  that  no  one  knew 
with  certainty  which  cottage  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied.  This  house  in  the  Old  Church 
Road  has  won  the  larger  numiber  of 
votes;  but  there  is  another  in  the  Walton 
Road,  East  Clevedon,  close  to  All  Saints’ 
Church,  which  has  strong  claims.  We 
can  only  regret  the  uncertainty,  and 
leave  it  to  be  a  source  of  dehate  for  fu¬ 
ture  inquirers.  The  poet’s  own  words  fit 
the  East  Clevedon  Cottage  best: — 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot— our  tallest  rose 
Peep’d  at  the  chamber  window.  We  could 
hear. 

At  silent  noon  and  eve  and  early  morn, 
The  sea’s  faint  murmur.  In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossomed;  and  across  the 
porch 

Thick  Jasmins  twined;  the  little  landscape 
round 

Was  green  and  woody,  and  refiesh’d  the 
eye. 

It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion. 
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Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  spot  as  a 
“quiet  dell.”  Neither  the  term  valley 
nor  dell  would  be  appropriate  as  applied 
to  the  situation  of  the  so-called  “Cole¬ 
ridge  Cottage”;  either  the  poet  was  most 
unhappily  indefinite  in  his  description,  or 
the  claims  of  this  cot  must  be  given  up. 

On  October  4,  1795,  Coleridge  was 
married  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  Bristol,  to  Sara  Frkker,  one  of 
three  sisters,  the  other  two  of  whom 
were  respectively  married  to  Southey  and 
Lovell.  Writing  to  his  friend  Poole,  of 
Nether  Stowey,  the  poet  says: — 

“On  Sunday  morning  I  was  married  at 


'St.  Mary’s,  Redcliff,  from  Chatterton’s 
church.  The  thoug’ht  gave  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  to  the  solemn  joy  which  I 
felt,  united  to  the  woman  who>ni  I  love 
best  of  all  creaited  things.  We  are  set¬ 
tled,  nay,  quite  domesticated,  at  Cleve¬ 
don,  in  our  comfortable  cot.  The  pros¬ 
pect  around  is  perhaps  more  various  than 
any  other  in  the  kingdom;  the  sea,  the 
distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast.” 

A  few  days  later  the  newly-wed  pair 
received  a  visit  from  Cottle,  but  even  his 
description  does  not  lend  much  aid  in 
identifying  the  situation.  He  says: 

“I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  cottage 
possessed  everything  that  heart  could  de¬ 
sire.  The  situation  was  also  peculiarly 
eligible.  It  was  in  the  extremity,  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  It  had  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  being  but  one  story  high,  and  as 
the  rent  was  only  five  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  taxes  nought,  Mr.  C.  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  fairly 
mounting  his  Pegasus,  he  could  write 
as  many  verses  in  a  iweek  as  would  pay 
his  rent  for  a  year.” 

The  vision  was  one  of  beauty,  and  for 
a  few  weeks  it  was  realized.  Yet  it  bore 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  disso¬ 
lution.  For  young  husband  and  young 
bride  there  came  a  bitter  awakening,  a 
shattering  of  hopes,  a  chilling  of  the  love 
that  had  glowed  so  warmly  and  truly. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  happiest 
days  of  Coleridge’s  life.  They  were  lit 
with  dreams  of  love  and  of  poetry,  of  a 
philosophy  that  was  to  reform  the  world, 
and  a  religion  that  was  to  render  all  men 
happy;  while  the  dreamer  still  meditated 
that  scheme  of  Utopian  society  which, 
whether  it  was  instituted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  or  here  beside  the 
Severn,  he  pictured  as  his  own  life  por¬ 
tion.  He,  Southey,  and  some  other  ar¬ 
dent  young  spirits,  had  imaged  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  they  named  Pantisocracy ;  but 
the  more  practical  Southey  had  already 
seen  that  the  idea  was  visionary,  and  a 
first  foreshadowing  of  gloom  was  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  own  doubt  whether  his  vision 
could  ever  become  practicable.  The 
pathos  of  his  life  lies  in  the  brilliance  of 
his  dreams  and  the  weakness  of  his  will. 

But  to  the  young  wife  there  was  an¬ 
other  pathos.  It  has  been  whispered  that 
the  poet  bad  already  been  disappointed 
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in  his  affection  before  he  wooed  Sara 
Fricker,  and  that  his  love  for  her,  genu¬ 
ine  as  it  was  in  its  dawn,  was  not  of  a 
((uality  to  withstand  the  discovery  that 
this  woman  to  whom  he  was  united  had 
slight  sympathy  with  his  visions  and  his 
philosophy.  In  the  first  bright  days  of 
the  honeymoon,  while  the  eloquent  lius- 
band  was  thrilling  her  heart  with  the  in¬ 
tense  music  of  his  utterances,  painting  a 
glorious  future  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world  at  large,  it  was  natural  that 
the  loving  woman  should  believe  even 
where  she  did  not  understand,  and  should 
trust  entirely  that  this  man,  who  was 
pledged  to  do  such  great  things  for  hu¬ 
manity,  would  at  least  fulfill  a  husband’s 
common  duties  by  providing  her  with  a 
happy  and  comfortable  home. 

But  the  mission  of  Coleridge  was  to 
talk  and  to  write,  not  to  act.  We  must 
not  blame  him  too  severely,  though  we 
can  have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the 
gradually  disillusioned  wife.  A  man  of 
commonplace  mind  would  have  made  a 
far  better  husband — at  least  for  such  a 
woman  as  Sara.  Coleridge’s  early  pas¬ 
sion  dwindled  into  weary  indifference, 
the  poetry  died  in  arid  deserts  of  specula¬ 
tion;  the  man  who  w’as  to  reform  the 
world  could  not  control  his  own  nervous 
impulses.  Idleness,  even  though  spent  in 
a  “valley  of  seclusion”  with  the  woman 
whom  he  thought  he  loved  best,  began  to 
pall  on  one  whose  mind  was  seething 
with  projects  of  work  never  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  Perhaps  the  eloquent  talker 
began  to  sigh  for  other  listeners;  perhaps 
he  began  to  suspect  that  the  ready  ear 
lent  by  the  bride  had  not  really  signified 
mental  affinity.  About  two  months  after, 
marriage  in  the  fine  old  .Bristol  church 
Coleridge,  professing  that  he  must  be  up 
and  doing,  returned  to  that  city  of  his¬ 
toric  memories  and  picturesque  quaint¬ 
ness,  leaving  his  wife  behind.  It  was  an 
ominous  step.  He  postponed  and  post¬ 
poned  his  return  to  the  Clevedon  cottage; 
until  at  last  the  wife,  realizing  that  their 
honeymoon  of  happiness  had  passed  for¬ 
ever,  followed  him  to  Bristol,  reminding 
him  by  her  presence  of  duties  which  even 
so  early  as  this  he  had  begun  to  forget. 

The  dream  was  renewed,  with  some¬ 
what  diminished  brightness,  a  few 
months  later  at  nether  Stowey;  but  the 
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life  of  the  poet  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  thoughts  and  dreams.  The 
rift  was  there,  and  it  led  to  separation. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  poet’s  own 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  in  after 
days  his  memory  reverted,  with  sadness 
if  not  with  remorse,  to  the  brief  dream  of 
happiness  associated  with  the  village  by 
the  Severn  Sea. 

Yet  oft  when  after  honorable  toll 
Rests  the  tir’d  mind,  and  waking  loves  to 
dream, 

My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot. 

Thy  jasmin,  and  thy  window-peeping 
rose. 

And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea  air. 

But  more  visitors  come  to  Clevedon 
thinking  of  Tennyson  than  of  Coleridge; 
the  later  name  carries  the  greater  fas¬ 
cination.  We  need  not  contend  that 
Tennyson  was  the  better  poet,  for  Cole¬ 
ridge  at  his  rare  best  was  indisputably 
the  greater,  and  was  a  far  deeper 
thinker.  But  Tennyson’s  average  is 
much  higher;  and  he  more  fully  voiced 
the  mind  of  his  day.  He  had  not  only 
a  bright  sunrise,  but  a  beautiful  setting. 
It  is  around  Clevedon  Court  that  the  as¬ 
sociations  cluster  linking  Tennyson  with 
Clevedon.  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham 
Elton  and  Arthur  Hallam  was  their  son. 
The  Eltons  themselves  have  only  been  at 
Clevedon  since  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  Domesday  the  manor  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  Clivedon,  and  when  it  was 
granted  to  Matthew  de  Morton  or  Mor- 
tain,  he  took  the  name  of  De  Clivedon. 
Later  the  lands  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  Hogshaw,  Lovel  and  Wake  families, 
the  Wakes  being  proud  to  claim'  descent 
from  the  great  Hereward  the  Wake.  In 
1U30  the  estate  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  was  purchased  from  him  in 
3710  by  Abraham  Elton,  ofterwards  first 
baronet  of  that  name.  The  Eltons  seem 
to  have  come  from  Herefordshire,  and 
became  prosperous  merchants  in  Bristol, 
in  which  city  Abraham  Elton  was  first 
sheriff,  then  mayor,  and  finally  member  ' 
of  Parliament.  He  was  created  baronet 
in  1717.  There  is  a  local  rhyme  which 
apparently  suggests  that  the  name  had 
originally  been  Elt: 

In  days  of  yore,  old  Abraham  Elt, 

When  living,  had  nor  sword  nor  belt; 

But  now  his  son.  Sir  Abraham  Elton, 

Being  knighted,  hath  both  sword  and 
belt  on. 
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There  is  no  authority  for  this  witticism. 
The  family  continued  to  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  concerns  of  Bristol,  and 
two  at  least  of  the  later  baronets  showed 
distinguished  literary  ability.  Sir  Charles 
Abraham,  the  sixth  baronet,  who  re¬ 
sided  for  many  years  at  Clifton,  was  a 
poet  of  some  gift,  a  skilful  translator 
from  the  classics,  and  a  fine  scholar.  His 
poem,  “The  Brothers,”  records  the  fate 
of  his  two  sous,  boys  of  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen,  who  were  drowned  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  from  Birnbeck  Island  to  the 
mainland,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  during 
a  rising  tide.  Though  not  great  as  poetry 
there  is  genuine  pathos  in  the  father’s 
description.  Clevedon  seems  fated  to  be 
the  home  of  elegy. 

But  Sir  Charles  was  not  deprived  of 
all  his  children;  he  had  a  son,  Arthur 
Hallam  Elton,  who  succeeded  to  the 
manor  in  1853.  Sir  Arthur  won  consid¬ 
erable  success  as  a  novelist,  his  best  tale 
being  “Below'  the  Surface,”  which  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure;  while  among 
bis  other  writings  were  “Tracts  for  the 
Present  Ciisis,”  pubiished  during  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War.  Their  aim  was  to  remind  the 
public  that  there  were  manifold  griev¬ 
ances  to  be  aitended  to  at  home,  which 
really  had  a  more  immediate  claim  on 
the  care  of  the  nation  than  any  purely 
foreign  matters.  To  give  utterance  to 
such  thoughts  during  a  time  of  war  fever 
proved  at  least  that  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  The  sister  of  Sir 
Charles  Elton  was  the  mother  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Arthur  Hallam,  w'ho  was  born  in 
1811,  and  first  met  the  poet  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Arthur  Hallam  visited  Coleridge  at  High- 
gate,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview  some  mention  was  made 
of  Clevedon — a  reference,  probably,  of 
profound  sadness  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
man. 

In  1833,  after  having  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  lover  of  Emily  Tennyson,  Hallam 
left  England  to  travel  on  the  Continent 
w’ith  his  father,  the  historian;  his  last 
letter  home  was  written  on  September 
6.  On  the  13th  his' father  and  he  were 
at  Vienna;  and  the  father,  returning 
from  a  walk,  found  him  lying  on  a  couch, 
apparently  asleep.  It  was  death,  caused 


by  a  stroke  of  apople.vy.  The  remains 
were  brought  to  England,  and  to  Cleve- 
don;  but  it  was  not  till  January  3d  that 
the  interment  took  place,  “in  the  lonely 
church  which  overlooks  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel.”  Already  had  the  germs  of  “In 
Memorium”  been  born  from  the  poet’s 
sorrow.  The  authoritative  memoir  of 
Tennyson,  a  model  of  biographic  re¬ 
straint,  is  often  silent  where  we  should 
welcome  somewhat  more  detail;  the  reti¬ 
cence  seems  carried  too  far.  The  memoir 
tells  us  very  little  about  Tennyson’s  dif¬ 
ferent  visits  to  Clevedon;  but  by  placing 
the  lovely  lyric  “Break,  break,  break,” 
at  the  head  of  Chapter  XIV.,  it  certainly 
countenances  the  firm  faith  of  Clevedon 
folk  that  these  lines  were  written  there. 
Immediately  after  quoting  them,  the 
poet’s  son  writes: 

“Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Clevedon 
in  Somersetshire,  on  a  lonely  hill,  stands 
Clevedon  Church,  ‘obscure  and  solitary,’ 
overlooking  a  wide  expanse,  where  the 
Severn  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  It 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  chancel 
being  the  original  fishermen’s  chapel. 
From  the  graveyard  you  can  hear  the 
music  of  the  tide  as  it  washes  against 
the  low  cliffs  not  a  hundred  yards  away. 
In  the  manor  aisle  of  the  church,  under 
which  is  the  vault  of  the  Hallams,  may 
be  read  this  epitaph  to  Arthur  Hallam, 
written  by  his  father.” 

Then  follows  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
the  white  tablet  that  lived  so  powerfully 
in  the  poet’s  memory: 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  In  thy  place  of  rest. 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls. 

The  great  elegy  v/as  published  in  1850, 
after  long  years  of  slow  maturing,  and  in 
this  same  year  Tennyson  was  married  at 
Shiplake  to  Emily  Sellwood. 

“The  day  after  the  wedding  they  went 
to  Weston-super-Mare,  on  their  way  to 
Clevedon.  ‘It  seemed  a  kind  of  conse¬ 
cration  to  go  there.’  They  saw  Arthur 
Hallam’s  resting  place,  and  were  received 
by  Sir  Abraham  Elton  in  the  beautiful 
old  Manor  House,  Clevedon  Court.” 

Thence  they  passed  on  to  North  Devon, 
and  afterwards  visited  Glastonbury.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  insinuate  som« 
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depreciation  of  Tennyson’s  reputation. 
His  fine  artistic  touch  and  exquisite  fin¬ 
ish  are  alluded  to  as  though  they  veiled 
a  lack  of  strength;  “In  Memoriam”  is 
sometimes  called  a  poem  of  third-rate 
philosophy,  and  the  “Idylls”  are  dubbed 
an  emasculated  rendering  of  a  robust  tra¬ 
dition.  There  is  the  glimmering  of  a 
half-truth  in  some  of  the  charges,  and 
yet  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  criticism 
are  largely  false.  Tennyson  followed 
truly  and  boldly  the  bent  of  his  own  gifts; 
he  did  not  seek  to  become  a  Byron  or  a 
Victor  Hugo  or  an  Ibsen.  He  was  above 
all  things  true  to  himself;  and  whatever 
passing  cloud  of  disfavor  may  cloud  his 
fame  in  the  eyes  of  transient  schools  of 
criticism,  his  place  in  our  literature  is 
firmly  assured. 

“In  Memoriam,”  the  poem  that  hallows 
Clevedon  church,  may  not  be  a  great 
piece  of  metaphysics,  but  it  is  a  great 
poem  in  spite  of  inequalities.  Its  emotion 
is  stronger  than  its  thought — some  may 
cynically  hint  that  the  art  is  greater 
than  the  emotion.  That  is  not  time. 
Tennyson’s  sorrow  had  passed  from  the 
dumb  anguish  of  its  first  misery;  but  it 
must  never  be  supposed  that  he  merely 
made  literary  use  of  a  personal  grief. 
The  ceaseless  craving  of  a  poet’s  soul 
is  for  utterance;  and  in  so  far  as  utter¬ 
ance  can  lessen  sorrow,  his  sorrow  may 
have  been  lessened.  Time,  also,  with 
poet  as  with  all,  diminishes  the  sting  of 
bereavement.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  in¬ 
sincerity  in  this  grand  elegy;  it  is  a  living 
love,  not  a  mere  memory  that  the  poet 
is  recording.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  do 
justice  if  we  take  it  rather  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lyrics  with  a  single  keynote,  than 
as  a  long  consecutive  work.  We  must 
always  remember  that  its  true  spirit  is 
that  of  poetry,  not  philosophy.  In  the 
latter  capacity  it  may  fail;  the  logic  is 
rarely  driven  home,  the  question  is 
begged,  the  issues  are  avoided.  Yet  there 
is  something  better  here  than  the  most 
triumphant  metaphysic.  Our  literature 
is  rich  in  elegies,  but  there  are  only  a 
few— “Lycidas,”  “Adonais,”  and  per¬ 
haps  Gray’s  “Country  Churchyard” — 
that  can  claim  a  higher  position  than 
Tennyson’s. 

Before  leaving  Clevedon,  it  is  pleasant 
to  recollect  its  connection  with  another 


great  name  in  our  literature,  that  of 
Thackeray.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Clevedon  Court,  owing  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  Brookfields,  Mrs.  Brookfield 
being  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Elton. 
It  is  now  said  that  Clevedon  Court  is  the 
original  of  Castlewood,  in  “Esmond,” 
hut  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  so  the 
novelist  allowed  himself  much  latitude 
in  dealing  with  the  place.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  complained  that  all  who  have 
immortalized  Clevedon  in  literature  have 
been  needlessly  vague  in  their  touches; 
Coleridge  has  not  enabled  us  to  identify 
his  cottage  with  certainty;  Tennyson  has 
given  some  rash  readers  an  idea  that  the 
lonely  church  stood  within  hearing  of  the 
“babbling  Wye,”  Thackeray’s  picture 
of  Castlewood  Hall  may  be  colored  by 
recollections  of  Clevedon  Court,  hut  he 
has  clearly  permitted  his  imagination  to 
add  many  details: 

“It  stood  on  a  rising  green  hill,  with 
woods  hanging  behind  it,  in  which  were 
rooks’  nests,  where  the  birds  at  morn¬ 
ing,  and  returning  home  at  evening,  made 
a  great  cawing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  a  river,  with  a  steep,  ancient  bridge 
crossing  it,  and  beyond  that  a  large, 
pleasant  green  flat,  where  the  village  of 
Castlewood  stood,  and  stands,  with  the 
church  in  the  midst,  the  parsonage  hard 
by,  the  inn  with  the  blacksmith’s  forge 
beside  lit,  and  the  sign  of  the  ‘Three 
Castles’  on  the  elm.  The  London  road 
stretched  away  toward  the  rising  sun, 
and  to  the  west  were  swelling  hills  and 
peaks.” 

We  are  left  in  uncertainty  whether  this 
picture  is  intended  to  be  of  Clevedon  vil¬ 
lage  or  of  Walton;  it  will  only  fit  either 
with  considerable  looseness.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  he  able  to  add  this  literairy 
association  to  the  beautiful  old  English 
home,  with  its  traces  of  Edwardian 
times,  its  hall  with  Jacobean  minstrels’ 
gallery,  its  Elizabethan  window  and 
kitchen.  Castlewood,  readers  of  “Es¬ 
mond”  will  remember,  has  suffered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  but  no  such  excite¬ 
ment  happened  at  Clevedon,  in  spite  of 
the  stirring  scenes  enacted  round  Bristol 
at  that  date.  Perhaps  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  is  that  by  a  former  owner  of  this 
“haunt  of  ancient  peace;”  Sir  Charles 
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Elton  thus  introduces  the  scene*  in  his 
“Brothers:” 

—The  thick 

And  deep-leaved  laurel  darken’d  the  re¬ 
cess 

Of  miasslve  buttresses;  the  mansion’s 
walls, 

Gray  in  antiquity,  were  tapestried  o’er 
With  the  fifir’s  downy  leaves,  and  roses 
climb’d  • 

Clust’ring  around  the  casements’  gothic 
panes. 

Although  it  has  become  to  some  extent 
a  popular  watering-place,  there  is  an  at¬ 
mosphere  at  Clevedon  that  harmonizes 
well  with  its  literary  memories.  The 
livelier  croiwds  from  Bristol  and  Cardiff 
much  prefer  the  wide  sands  and  noisier 
amusements  of  Weston;  those  who  come 


to  Clevedon  generally  do  so  because 
they  seek  peace  and  quietude  rather  than 
donkeys  and  seaside  minstrels.  The  res¬ 
idents,  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  element,  are  well  content  that 
the  place  should  remain  what  it  is. 
There  is  a  touch  of  conservatism  here; 
the  most  conservative  of  religious  f.aiths 
is  thriving  under  the  auspices  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  Franciscans.  But  let  Cleve¬ 
don  preserve  or  discard  what  it  may, 
memories  of  Coleridge  and  of  Tennyson 
wi'l  long  draw  the  literary  pilgrim  to 
hear  the  Severn  breaking  bn  its  “cold 
grey  crags,”  and  to  listen  to  the  wind 
that  once  whispered  promises  of  unutter¬ 
able  hope  to  the  dreaming  young  poet 
who  came  hither  in  the  day  of  strength 
and  gladness. 


THE  CHLOROFORM  REFORM. 


By  ADRIAN  ROSS. 

(Prom  the  Tatler.) 

Will  Osier’s  half-intended  Jest 
Come  true  some  day,  I  wonder. 

And  age  be  found  a  painless  rest 
At  three  score  years  or  under? 

Perhaps  It  may,  the  world  grows  small. 
The  crowded  peoples  hunger. 

The  aged  like  a  serried  wall 
Shut  out  the  swarms  of  younger. 


And  centenarians  we  'boast 
Round  every  village  steeple. 
Though  usually  they  are  the  most 
Uninteresting  people. 


Youth  finds  the  way  by  age  beset, 
More  barricaded  yearly; 

And  Winston  Churchill  is  not  yet 
Prime  Minister,  or  nearly. 


,  Young  men,  the  pathway  we  must  storm, 

I  Push  by  the  aged  Jostler, 

Bring  in  the  chloroform-  reform 

t  And  start  by  killing  Osier. 


Madame  T allien. 
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Madame  Tallien. 

By  DOMINICK  DALY. 

From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After). 


’EST  demaia  qu’on  me  tue! 
N’etes-vous  done  qu’un  lache?” 
The  wild  words  of  a  distracted 
woman — young  and  singularly 
beautiful— written  in  her  prison  of  death, 
and  surreptitiously  conveyed  to  her 
faithful  lover  outside:  “To-morrow  they 
kill  me!  Are  you  then  merely  a  coward?” 

The  prison  was  La  Force,  in  the  Ma¬ 
rais,  Paris,  and  the  note  was  passed  on 
the  eve  of  the  historic  ninth  Thermidor, 
year  II,  of  the  Republic  (1794).  The 
Reign  of  Terror  had  imperceptibly 
reached  its  culmination,  and  the  writer 
of  the  note  was  merely  one  of  a  crowd 
of  victims  selected  and  listed  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  on  the  following  day.  She  was 
Iberezia,  daughter  of  Eount  Cabarros, 
Spanish  by  birth,  but  of  French  origin. 

Before  the  Revolution  she  had  lived 
at  Bordeaux  with  her  husband,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Fontenay;  during  the  Revolution 
both  were  cast  into  prison  there,  on  some 
suspicion  of  aristocratic  leanings,  and 
some  proof  of  an  intention  to  fly  into 
Spain,  'There  existed^  apparently,  no 
more  definite  charges  against  them,  but 
at  the  time  slight  suspicion  was  enough 
to  entail  arrest,  and  arrest  commonly 
meant  condemnation  and  death. 

The  Communists  and  Jacobins,  with 
Robespierre  at  their  head,  were  in  power, 
and  twenty-one  thousand  local  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committees,  each  with  its  staff 
of  mercenary  or  voluntary  spies  and  in¬ 
formers,  were  scattered  all  over  France, 
exercising  everywhere  more  authority 
than  was  ever  possessed  by  a  French 
king,  or  exceeded  by  a  Roman  tyrant  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  ancient  city.  Ac¬ 


knowledging  no  responsibility  to  the  nomi¬ 
nal  government  and  National  Convention 
in  Paris,  they  carried  on  their  inquisi¬ 
torial  and  murderous  work  without 
check,  and  regardless  of  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  every  rule  of  law  and 
evidence.  Their  efficiency  and  patriot¬ 
ism  were  manifested  by  more  and  more 
arrests  and  more  and  more  executions, 
and  when  more  open  and  outspoken  op¬ 
ponents  became  scarce,  they  filled  their 
prisons  with  those  whom  they  chose — 
often  on  the  slightest  or  most  absurd 
grounds — to  consider  “suspects.” 

But  Madame  de  Fontenay  was  a  wom¬ 
an  of  exceptional  grace  and  beauty,  and 
her  personal  charms  saved  the  lives  of 
herself  and  husband.  She  fascinated 
the  young  and  terrible  proconsul,  Tallien. 
who  had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  order  to  purge  that  region  of 
any  leaven  of  royalism  which  might  have 
survived  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
Girondist  deputies.  Four  years  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  casually  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  Madame  de  Fontenay,  when  she 
was  already  a  marquise  and  he  a  white- 
bloused  workman  in  a  Paris  printing- 
office.  In  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
all-'powerful  Tallien  was  the  only  muu 
strong  enough  to  save  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  from  death. 

He  saved  them,  but  she  had  to  pay  the 
price — a  price  which  many  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  poor  woman,  similarly  situated,  in 
those  days,  was  obliged  to  pay,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  die  in  her  pride  or  piety. 

lAiwness  of  origin  and  vileness  of  soul 
were  characteristics  of  the  majority  of 
the  revolutionary  extremists,  and  that 
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majority  might  well  have  claimed  Tal- 
lien.  His  parents  were  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  he  had  been  reared  in  the  gutters 
of  the  Marais  quarter  of  Paris,  and,  in 
after  years,  was  often  referred  to  (scorn¬ 
fully  but  not  untruly)  as  “Oe  gamin  de 
Paris.”  That  was  his  origin;  his  texture 
of  soul  may  be  judged  by  his  traffic  with 
the  helpless  and  distressed  Marquise  de 
Fontenay.  At  Bordeaux  she  became  his 
loathing  mistress;  later  on  in  Paris,  in 
1794,  his  reluctant  wife,  according  to  Re¬ 
publican  forms  of  marriage. 

His  tyrant  mission  at  Bordeaux  ended, 
he  took  Madame  de  Fontenay  with  him 
to  Paris.  There  Robespierre,  and  his 
other  friends  and  colleagues,  contem¬ 
plated  with  a  suspicious  eye  his  relations 
with  and  interest  in  this  woman  of  the 
aristocracy.  To  rescue  him  from  con¬ 
tamination  they  caused  her  to  be  again 
arrested,  thrown  into  La  Force,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  die.  It  was  then  that  ahe 
sent  out  that  last  despairing  cry  to  her 
protector:  ‘‘N’etes-vous  done  qu’un 

lache?” 

Tailien  was  no  coward,  and  was  far 
from  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  be¬ 
loved  mistress.  But  what  could  he  do? 
What  could  she  expect  him  to  do?  Al¬ 
ready  he  had  deeply  compromised  hhnself 
with  his  friends  for  her  sake,  and  it  had 
only  been  by  an  exaggerated  display  of 
revolutionary  faith  and  sentiments  that 
he  had  been  able  to  some  extent  to  re¬ 
cover  the  ground  he  had  lost  on  her  ac¬ 
count.  He  dared  not  renew  efforts  on 
her  <behalf — they  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless  to  her,  and  probably  fatal  to 
hhnself. 

But  he  did  not  abandon  all  hope, 
though  it  was  only  the  vague  hope  of 
possibly  discovering  some  means  by 
which  she  might  yet  be  saved.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  mother,  con¬ 
cierge  in  the  Rue  de  la  Perie,  another 
concierge  of  a  house  close  to  the  prison 
walls  had  been  induced  to  allow  him  se¬ 
cret  access  to  a  garret  from  the  window 
of  which  he  could  daily  see  and  salute 
the  woman  in  whose  fate  he  took  an  ag¬ 
onised  interest,  and  could  communicate 
with  her  by  signs  and  occasional  brief 
notes.  Innumerable  ideas  and  schemes 
of  rescue  were  mooted,  but  nothing  prac¬ 


tical  was  decided  upon  before  all  hopes 
of  prison  evasion  were  crushed  by  the 
terrible  news  conveyed  to  him  in  her 
brief  note  of  the  eighth  Hiermidor:  “To¬ 
morrow  they  kill  me!” 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived;  only 
counsels  of  despair  were  possible;  all  the 
savage  within  the  man  was  aroused,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  emotion  or 
consideration. 

Tailien,  whatever  his  faults  or  vices 
might  be,  was  not  wanting  in  boldness 
and  resolution.  He  was  capable,  under 
provocation,  of  manifesting  the  dauntless 
and  desperate  courage  of  an  enraged 
bull.  Here  was,  for  him,  provocation  the 
most  extreme  and  irresistible.  He  saw 
plainly — for  there  was  n  thing  else  to  see 
—that  the  only  chance  for  the  'woman 
was  a  complete  and  immediate  revolution 
in  the  actual  condition  of  state  affhirs— 
in  the  violent  and  prompt  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobin  domination. 
Undaunted,  he  contemplated  the  gigantic 
and  almost  hopeless  task,  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  resolved  to  attempt  it.  He  would 
make  a  revolution  to  save  a  woman's  life, 
or,  failing,  accompany  her  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  • 

The  morning  of  the  9th  Thermidor— “le 
jour  de  flamme” — arrived;  the  tumbrils 
were  being  made  ready  to  carry  to  the 
guillotine  the  thirty-six  victims  who  were 
to  constitute  that  day’s  holocaust.  In 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  the  execution¬ 
er  and  his  assistants  were  arranging  the 
dreadful  machinery  of  slaughter.  The 
National  Convention  was  to  be  in  session 
to  listen  to  its  master  Robespierre  pro¬ 
pounding  some  fresh  measure  for  more 
repression  and  more  bloodshed. 

Theretofore  the  Convention  had  been 
the  humble  and  trembling  servants  of  the 
Jacobins.  In  it  there  were  two  hundred 
members  who,  with  the  recent  fate  of  the 
Girondist  deputies  in  mind,  had  never 
dared  to  give  expression  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  thought  or  opinion  likely  to  offend— 
who,  in  both  a  figurative  and  a  literal 
sense,  had  never  dared  to  call  their 
souls  their  own,  even  when  required  to 
join  in  the  new  and  fantastic  religions 
worship  invented  by  the  philosophical 
fanatics. 

But  to-day  there  was  a  strange  cool¬ 
ness  and  reserve  in  the  assemibly,  as  St. 
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Just,  RoTjespierre.  and  others  of  that  fac¬ 
tion  addressed  it.  The  bearing  of  the 
men/oers  seemed  to  suggest  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  sentiment  that  the  Terrorists 
had  gone  far  enough — perhaps  that  they 
had  gone  too  far,  and  should  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  It  even  looked  ns  if  a  storm  of  re¬ 
volt  was  brewing  in  that  placid  and  si¬ 
lent  assembly,  and  might  well  burst  forth 
if  only  there  was  a  man  present  bold  and 
desperate  enough  to  excite  and  direct  it. 

The  man  was  there,  and — of  all  others! 
—a  man  who  had  been  deeply  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  worst  and  foulest  work  of 
the  Communists  and  Jacobins — in  the 
massacres  of  September  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  of  Orleans — the  butcher 
“qni  faisait  trembler  Bordeaux.” 

Tallien  vaulted  into  the  arena  with  the 
air  and  gestures  of  a  madman.  In  the 
thundering  accents  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a 
Danton  he  called  upon  the  convention  to 
rise  up  and  assert  itself  against  the 
veiled  tyrants  and  conspirators  who  had 
usurped  its  functions,  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  ignominy  and  slavery,  and  were 
drowning  the  republic  in  torrents  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood. 

“With  eyes  on  fire,  boiling  over  with 
enfevered  rage,  amazing  and  inciting  the 
stupefied  and  trembling  auditors,  carrying 
all  before  him  in  the  torrent  of  his  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  impart¬ 
ing  fresh  courage  and  resolution,  and  new 
bone  and  nerve  to  the  hitherto  jelly-like 
assembly.  And  when  as  a  ripe  and  fit¬ 
ting  climax,  he  seized  Robespierre  by  the 
throat  and  hurled  him  from  the  tribune, 
no  hand  was  stretched  out  to  stay  his 
maniacal  career,  and  no  voice  raised  in 
protest.  Perhaps  without  intending  it— 
possibly  without  knowing  it  at  the  mo¬ 
ment— he  had  saved  the  republic,  France, 
the  world.  He  had  accomplished  his  pur¬ 
pose— he  had  made  a  revolution  to  snatch 
from  death  the  woman  he  loved.”— (Le- 
notre.) 

Later  on  it  will  be  showed  how  he  was 
rewarded. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  an  end; 
the  two-line  note  from  the  trembling  wo¬ 
man  in  La  Force  was  its  death  warrant. 
And  it  was  also  the  key  which  opened 
the  prison  doors  of  France  to  multitudes 
who  had  expected  nothing  but  death. 

The  tumbrils  did  not  go  out  on  that  day 


of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  the  services 
of  the  executioners  waiting  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution  were  not  required.  The 
tumbrils  and  the  guillotine  were,  how¬ 
ever,  once  again  in  requisition  a  few  days 
later,  when,  as  a  seal  of  blood  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre  and  twenty 
of  his  familiars  were  sent  to  the  doom 
to  which  they  had  consigned  ^o  many  of 
their  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-citizens. 

Tallien,  “the  saviour  of  his  country,” 
became  for  a  time  its  master  and  leader, 
and  did  it  good  service  too  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs.  He  discovered, 
patronized  and  protected  the  young  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  lived  long  enough  and  sank 
low  enough  to  need  the  patronage — spar¬ 
ingly  and  grudgingly  given — of  his  for¬ 
mer  protege.  But  his  rise  and  decline 
are  not  here  in  question,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  were  associated  with  the  story 
of  his  wife. 

That  association,  brilliant  and  glorious 
at  the  outset,  was  not  destined  to  last 
very  long.  Tallien  himself  was  happy 
and  content  enough  in  the  possession  of 
the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  woman 
in  Paris,  and,  having  nothing  more  to 
desire,  formed  and  carried  out  the  de¬ 
sign  of  abandoning  public  employment 
and  returning  into  private  life  with  bis 
great  prize  and  modest  fortune.  For  it  is 
to  be  counted  to  his  credit  that  he  did 
not  make  use  of  or  abuse  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  acquire  riches.  His  colleagues  of 
the  Revolution — those  of  them  who  had 
survived  its  convulsions — had  known  how 
to  profit  by  it,  according  to  their  chances 
or  tastes.  Of  the  whole  original  gang 
the  sanguinary  and  implacable  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  can 
safely  be  said  to  have  deserved  the  title 
of  “the  incorruptible.” 

The  estate  of  Brnnnoy  had  gone  to 
Boorsault.  Fouche  bad  Ferrieres,  Barras 
was  like  a  king  in  the  wide  domains  of 
Gros^Bois,  Merlin  got  the  rich  monastery 
of  Mount  Yalerien,  Overard  was  all- 
powerful  by.  virtue  of  the  millions  he  had 
amassed — and  so  on  with  many  others. 
But  Tailien  bad  Therezia,  and  esteemed 
himself,  and  was  esteemed  by  others,  the 
most  fortunate  of  all. 

But  the  ci-devant  Marqnise  de  Fonte- 
nay  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
“love  in  a  cottage,”  though  that  cottage 
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wa«  the  charming  bower  of  the  Ohau- 
miere,  buried  amidat  the  bloom  and  green¬ 
ery  of  the  then  rural  suburban  region 
where  now  stands  the  Show  Paiace  of  the 
Trocadero.  It  was  well  enough  at  first, 
when  Tallien  could  afford  grand  fetes 
and  when  all  fashionable  Paris  thronged 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  glorious  The¬ 
resia.  It  was  good  enough  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  the  hero  of  Thermidor  and 
master  of  France.  It  was  not  quite  the 
same  thing  to  be  the  wife  of  Tallien,  the 
extinct  Terrorist,  the  man  without  power 
or  position,  and  whose  fortune  was  dimin¬ 
ishing.  The  birth  of  a  daughter — com- 
memoratirely  named  Thermidor— did  not 
reconcile  her  to  the  new  situation,  or 
consolidate  her  attachment  to  the  father 
of  her  child.  The  memory  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  earliest  association  with 
him  may  account  in  part  for  her  grow¬ 
ing  distaste  for  the  man  who  had  twice 
saved  her  life;  the  debt  of  gratitude 
(where  it  is  not  forgotten)  is  not  always 
payable  in  love.  Then  there  was  always 
the  fundamental  difference  of  caste  be¬ 
tween  the  high-horn  lady  and  the  lower- 
horn  “gamin  de  Paris.’’  She  aspired  to 
re-enter  her  proper  social  sphere,  he  was 
gradually  sinking  back  into  his. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
one  fine  morning  Tberezia  was  missing 
from  the  Chaumiere  and  never  reap- 
peand  there. 

One  of  Tallien’s  millionaire  friends  had 
put  op  a  fairly-like  palace  in  the  not 
very  far-away  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 
Madame  Tallien  was  invited  to  visit  it, 
and  was  enchanted:  “Que  e’est  beau!” 
she  exclaimed;  “le  bouheur  doit  etre  ici!” 

“Madame,  here  is  the  key,”  was  the 
ready  response  of  the  gallant  donor,  who 
might  have  been  a  courtier  of  the  days 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  instead  of  an 
ex-revolutionist. 

Then  commenced  a  third  chapter  in 
the  strange  life  of  this  woman  who  had 
been  Marquise  de  Fontenay,  then  Mad¬ 
ame  Tallien,  and  now  too'k  back  her 
maiden  name  of  Therezia  Cabarros.  Such 
a  life  leave  upon  one  the  impression  of 
a  long  lapse  of  years,  and  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  find,  on  chronological 
reference,  that  at  this  time  she  was 
barely  thirty  years  of  age. 

A  foreign  visitor  to  Paris,  in  1802,  who 


was  introduced  to  her,  describes  her  as 
having  a  fine  and  imposing  presence,  and 
a  small  well-shaped  head,  giving  her  an 
air  of  being  taller  than  she  really  was. 

“Her  magnificent  black  hair  slightly 
concealed  her  white  forehead  and  hung 
in  rich  tresses  over  the  back  of  her  neck, 
where  it  was  interlaced  with  ropes  of 
fine  pearls.  Her  robe  was  of  white  satin 
covered  with  costly  lace.  She  flitted 
gracefully  from  table  to  table,  now  and 
then  laughingly  risking  five  or  six  louis 
on  a  card.  When  sthe  posed  on  her  knees 
before  a  shy  young  girl,  begging  her  to 
sing — ^her  little  hands  joined  in  supplica¬ 
tion,  her  large  eyes  widely  open — she 
was  an  admirable  model  for  a  painter.” 

No  doubt  she  was  beautiful  and  grace¬ 
ful  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  the  story 
of  her  life  does  not  disclose  any  of 
those  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
w*hich  distinguished  other  conspicuous 
women  of  the  French  Revolution. 

She  troubled  no  more  about  the  de¬ 
serted  and  broken-hearted  Tallien,  unless 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  fourth,  and  last  and  least  eventful, 
chapter  of  her  life  opened  in  1806,  when 
she  married  Prince  de  Caraman.  Before 
,  this  she  had  become  the  mother  of  sev- 
erai  children,  besides  Thermidor.  A 
daughter  was  bom  to  her  in  1800,  a  son 
in  1801,  another  daughter  in  1802,  and 
still  another  in  1803.  Her  life,  from  1805 
onward,  appears  to  have  been  quiet  and 
happy.  If  its  turbulent  past  was  ever 
recalled,  she  would  say,  with  a  sad  smile: 
“Quel  roman  ma  vie!  Je  n’y  croic  plus!” 
She  did  her  best  to  forget  it,  and  only 
once  more  had  she  occasion  to  confront  it 
and  come  into  contact  with  Tallien. 

Their  daughter  Thermidor  was  about 
to  be  married  to  Count  de  Narbonne- 
PeJet,  and  the  official  presence  of  her 
father  at  the  ceremony  was  necessary. 
As  this  was  very  objectionable  to  all 
the  great  personages  interested  in  the 
event,  the  proceedings  were  simplified 
and  made  as  private  as  possible.  The 
degraded  and  despised  revolutionist  went 
through  the  part  assigned  him  with  be¬ 
coming  meekness  and  humility.  When, 
with  trembling  hand  and  abashed  mien, 
be  put  his  signature  to  the  marriage 
register,  did  the  poor  man,  or  that  proud 
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company,  think  of  the  similar  occasion, 
not  so  very  many  years  before,  when, 
as  the  leader  of  a  gay  and  distinguished 
company,  he  testified  to  the  marriage 
of  the  couple  who  but  for  him  might 
never  have  been  Ehnperor  and  Empress 
of  France? 

The  ceremony  over,  the  grand  prin¬ 
cess  who  had  once  been  his  wife — and 
something  else — condescendingly  offered 
him  a  seat  in  her  gala  carriage  as  far  as 
the  Champs  Elysees,  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  poverty-stricken  dwelling.  He  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  for  the  iast  time  found  him¬ 
self  alone  wdth  her,  driving  in  the  streets 
through  which,  in  the  old  days,  they  had 


rolled  in  triumph  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  a  pouulace  acclaiming  the  couple  who 
had  made  Thermidor  a  landmark  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

On  the  ITth  of  November,  1820,  the 
Paris  journals  briefly  announced  the 
death  of  Monsieur  Tallien,  the  ex-Con- 
ventionalist,  noting  that  he  had  died  in 
extreme  poverty  and  in  the  midst  of 
wretched  surroundings,  and  that  in  his 
last  days  he  was  only  saved  from  abso¬ 
lute  starvation  by  an  almost  too  late 
grant  of  a  small  annuity  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  king  whose  brother  he  had 
helped  to  dethrone  and  murder. 
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By  GLORGL  IVLS. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.) 

No  chain,  no  golden  link  of  it,  no  ring. 

No  instrument  of  state  could  bind  my 
heart. 

Or  make  It  heavy  In  the  evening 

Of  lonely  days  when  we  two  dwelt  apart 

Ah,  but  through  time,  the  strata  of  long 
years 

Have  piled  above  and  welded  us  in  one, 

All  our  shortcomings,  all  our  hopes  and 
tears. 

Gather  about  us  now  the  day  is  done. 

For  those  whose  hair  Is  brown  now  ours 
Is  white. 

Become  the  marriage  bond,  our  eight¬ 
fold  ring. 

And  when  we  leave  them,  passing  into 
night 

They  shall  commemorate  our  journey¬ 
ing. 

And  we  go  on,  with  neither  flesh  nor  bone. 

Nor  word -obscured  thought  to  stand  a 
bar. 

Between  us  as  we  speed  towards  the 
throne, 

Amidst  the  worlds  a  tiny  double  star. 
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Animals’  Resting  Places. 

(From  The  Spectator). 


N  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  terrible  doom  pronounced 
on  the  mijrbty  tree  affected 
alike  both  birds  and  beasts. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  were  to  lose  for 
a  time  the  benefit  of  its  shadow,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  their  habitation  in  its 
branches. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  felling  of 
an  ancient  tree,  eyen  after  its  life  has 
ended,  and  only  the  bare  branches  re¬ 
main,  is  to  pass  sentence  of  removal — a 
kind  of  eviction — on  a  great  number  of 
the  race  of  birds,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Like  most  other  animals,  birds 
have  three  forms  of  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  abiding  place.  Their  nests  are  their 
homes  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
on  which  all  their  energies  are  concen¬ 
trated.  Their  sleeping  homes  vary  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  except  those  of  the  cliff- 
hannting  hawks  and  fal(H>ns,  the  sea- 
fowl,  including  the  gulls  and  cormorants, 
and  the  two  species  of  wild  pigeon,  which 
prefer  to  roost  as  well  as  to  nest  in  holes 
and  caverns.  Lastly,  like  very  many 
mammals,  and  some  even  of  our  most 
beautiful  butterflies,  they  have  their 
resting  places,  taking  the  place  of  out¬ 
door  parlours  or  assembly  rooms,  or 
serving  them,  if  they  want  quiet,  as  a 
sort  of  club  library  (which  scoffers  have 
been  known  to  speak  of  slightingly  as 
‘Hhe  dormitory”),  where  they  can  sit 
alone — and  think. 

As  a  resting  place  by  day  nearly  all 
birds  prefer,  not  a  close  thicket  embow¬ 
ered  in  trees,  hut  as  a  rule  tbe  most 
exposed  top  or  a  dead  branch.  Best  of 
all  is  a  dead  tree,  every  part  of  which  is 
withered,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  light¬ 


ning.  On  most  English  lakes,  whether 
in  parks,  or  embowered  in  woods,  there 
IS  some  favourite  tree  of  this  kind,  on 
which  a  heron,  or  a  large  hawk,  or  even 
a  sea-eagle,  in  the  visits  which  these 
birds  occasionally  pay  to  such  places,  al¬ 
ways  sits,  if  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tills  is  the  case  on  one  of  the  fine  Essex 
lakes,  which  was  haunted  by  a  pair  of 
ospreys  for  several  weeks  last  year,  and 
near  which  the  heron,  the  buzzard,  and 
the  eagle  have  all  been  seen  sitting  on 
tbe  same  tall  and  withered  branch,  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  surrounding  wood  and 
just  at  the  lake-head. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  tree  is, 
if  only  it  is  dead,  or  has  a  dead  branch 
convenient  for  perching  upon.  One  rea¬ 
son  may  be  that  these  branches  are  de¬ 
void  of  bark,  and  therefore  pleasant  to 
the  touch  of  the  birds’  feet.  On  a  Scotch 
moor  the  buzzards  always  b.,  preference 
sit  on  such  a  tree,  and  in  English  wood¬ 
lands  the  wood-pigeons  do  the  same.  A 
person  skilled  in  the  art  of  decoying  wild 
pigeons  within  shot  will  always  fasten 
his  dummy  birds  to  the  top  branches  of 
a  dead  tree,  not  to  those  with  living 
branches. 

The  present  writer  has  for  some  years 
kept,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  dead  weeping  willow  of  some  size, 
in  front  of  the  house,  on  a  lawn  by  the 
river.  It  consists  now  only  of  a  trunk, 
the  mere  framework  of  a  graceful  tree, 
a  kind  of  monument  in  memory  of  what 
it  once  was.  But  the  place  of  leaves  and 
branchlets  is  taken  by  another  form  of 
life.  The  birds  use  it  as  their  favourite 
resting  place,  and  have  made  it  a  kind 
of  avian  club.  In  the  early  mornings  the 
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tbrushes  and  hedge-sparrows  sing  there 
to  the  sunrise.  In  the  evenings,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  late  summer  and  early  au¬ 
tumn,  it  it  the  place  where  migrating 
birds  gather  to  bid  riie  sun  good  night. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  forty  wagtails 
assemble  there  on  their  migrations  up  or 
down  the  Thames,  and  twitter  till  they 
go  to  roost  in  the  osier  bed  near.  Swal¬ 
lows  and  martins  take  their  young  broods 
there  to  feed  them,  and  perhaps  teach 
them  to  fly  from  the  easy  vantage  ground 
of  the  bare  dead  boughs. 

The  swallow  tribe  have  a  very  great 
liking  for  dead  branches  as  resting 
places.  Often  they  may  be  heard  utter¬ 
ing  their  little  twittering  song,  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  tliick  foliage  of  a  chest¬ 
nut  or  an  elm.  But  if  the  exact  place  is 
sought,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  oc¬ 
cupying  a  dead  branchlet,  even  if  it  be 
only  a  few  feet  long,  and  quite  low  down 
near  to  the  ground.  Since  telegraph- 
wires  were  invented  they  have  realised 
that  man  is  indeed  a  benefactor,  for  he 
not  only  erects  houses  expressly  for  mar¬ 
tins  to  build  nests  against,  but  also  sets 
op  thousands  of  miles  of  perches  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  size  which  suit  their  tiny 
feet  and  claws.  This  fact  has  been  ap¬ 
preciated  also  by  the  board-school  chil¬ 
dren,  who  after  being  sent  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  holidays  are  told  to  write  about 
what  they  saw.  The  swallows,  “which 
live  on  telegraph-wires,”  figure  largely 
in  these  reminiscences. 

Resting  time  for  most  birds  comes  in 
the  evening,  and  is  quite  different  from 
roosting  time.  Gulls  nearly  always  fly 
a  little  way  inland,  and  rest  perfectly 
still  on  some  sloping  grassfield  or  plough¬ 
land  on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  fall;  and  in  the  long  summer  evenings 
rooks  will  do  the  same  before  going  to 
bed.  Starlings  prefer  a  chimney-pot  to 
any  other  place;  wild  ducks  of  all  kinds 
the  sloping  bank  of  a  pool  where  the  land 
shelves  gradually  down  to  the  water.  In 
decoy  ponds  such  resting  places  are  made 
artificially,  near  the  mouths  of  the  pipes. 

Round  the  coasts  of  England,  and  of 
every  other  sea-washed  isle,  there  are 
hundreds  of  crags  known  as  “Seagull 
Rock,”  or  by  a  name  with  that  meaning. 
Very  often  round  our  shores  such  a  rock 


is  called  the  “Horse,”  said  to  be  «  cor¬ 
ruption  of  ursa  (bear),  which  these 
“Horse”  rocks  resemibie  much  more  than 
they  do  the  animal  after  which  tiiey  are 
now  called.  Such  rocks  have  been  the 
resting  places  for  all  time  since  birds 
could  fly  of  the  sea-fowl,  of  gulls,  gan- 
nets,  and  cormorants.  There  may  be  a 
great  dioice  of  apparently  convenient 
rocks,  but  their  favourites  are  those 
round  which  the  waves  never  cease  to 
beat.  Even  on  these  there  are  pet  places 
which  they  dioose  before  all  others,  just 
as  luxurious  people  might  pick  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  chair  for  a  seat.  It  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  on  some  of  these  rocks  one 
favourite  jut  or  pinnacle  is  never  seen 
without  a  gull  or  cormorant  upon  it. 
Cormorants  have  special  need  of  such 
places,  as  it  seems  part  of  their  daily  life 
to  spend  a  certain  time  in  airing  and  dry¬ 
ing  their  wings  after  their  constant  im¬ 
mersions  in  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  fish. 
A  buoy  suits  them  as  well  as  most 
places,  or  an  isolated  rock.  They  very 
seldom  land  upon  a  sandy  or  pebbly 
shore. 

•  •  * 

Though  most  of  our  wild  animals  are 
nocturnal,  certain  of  them  have  day  rest¬ 
ing  places.  Rabbits  choose  sunny  banks 
to  sit  on  by  day;  and  in  the  spring' foxes 
often  lie  out  in  rough  grass  to  enjoy  the 
sun,  and  even  otters  will  go  to  sleep  in 
a  bed  of  dry  sedges  quite  in  the  open. 
Our  domestic  animals  are  often  very 
nice  in  their  selection  of  an  outdoor  rest¬ 
ing  place.  London  cats  seeking  sun  and 
quiet  climb  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  water- 
tanks  in  their  own  or  their  neighbours' 
backyards.  In  the  country  cats  often 
find  a  warm  flower-'bed  under  a  wall,  and 
curl  up  there.  St.  John  noticed  that 
Scotch  terriers  were  particularly  fond  of 
finding  a  flower-border  In  which  to  sleep 
by  day.  Our  sheep  have  lost  nearly  all 
the  wild  instincts  but  one,  which  h  to 
seek  the  highest  possible  place  in  order  to 
lie  down  and  rest.  On  Canvey  Island, 
which  is.  as  flat  as  a  table,  the  present 
writer  saw  two  old  rams  asleep  on  the 
top  of  a  mound,  probably  the  highest 
place  in  the  island;  and  on  Thorpe  Olond. 
the  big  hill  in  Dovedale,  the  sheep  go  to 
the  very  summit  to  sleep. 
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The  Two  Attacks  on  Science. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

(Prom  the  Fortnightly  Review).  * 


I. 

HF]  forces  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  claims  of  science  are 
considerably  stronger  now 
than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  We  may  say,  with  substantial,  if 
not  with  absolute,  accuracy,  that  where¬ 
as  they  then  consisted  mainly  of  what 
we  may  call  a  cleri(>al  party,  they  com¬ 
prise  now  a  philosophic  party  as  well, 
intimately  acquainted,  as  the  other  nei¬ 
ther  was  nor  is,  with  the  details  of  the 
science  whose  extreme  claims  it  ques¬ 
tions;  and  an  impression  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  two  will  somehow,  be¬ 
tween  them,  roll  away  the  stone  from 
the  sepulchre  in  which  religion  once 
seemed  to  be  buried. 

Now  with  the  main  conclusion  which 
both  parties  desire  to  reach,  I  am  myself 
in  entire  sympathy;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  both — the  philosophic  no  less 
than  the  clerical — are  seeking  to  reach  it 
by  methods  radically  erroneous.  Of 
these  methods,  the  most  popular  and 
most  easily  understood  is  the  clerical. 
It  consists  in  attacking  the  eyolntionary 
scheme  in  detail,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  what  is  offered  us  as  a 
process  of  automatic  development  could 
not  have  taken  place,  unless,  at  various 
points — such  as  the  first  appearance  of 
life,  consciousness,  self-consciousness,  the 
formation  of  general  concepts,  or  the 
peculiar  colouring  of  the  underside  of  a 
bird’s  wing— tbe  Deity  had  interfered 
with  the  wheels  of  his  own  machinery, 
either  jogging  them  or  inserting  new 
ones.  The  philosophic  method  does  not, 
except  incidentally,  involve  any  quarrel 


of  this  kind  with  the  explanation  which 
.science  offers  us.  It  aims  not  so  much 
at  breaking  through  science  as  at  getting 
behind  it,  and  showing  that,  however 
true  it  may  be  within  its  own  sphere,  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals  is  a  mere 
phantom  or  symbol,  nothing  being  real 
but  “spirits  in  a  world  of  Spirit.” 

II. 

Of  the  clerical  method  I  projiose  to 
say  little.  Its  character  will  be  best 
explained  by  historical  illustrations  of 
its  employment. 

The  first  great  blow,  generally  felt  to 
be  such,  which  science  inflicted  on  re¬ 
ligion,  was  that  which  destroyed  the  old 
geocentric  astronomy.  It  was  felt  at 
once  that  if  the  earth  were  merely  a  pal¬ 
try  ball,  wheeling  and  spinning  with 
other  balls  round  a  body  incomparably 
larger,  the  Deity’s  great  white  throne  on 
a  super-terrestrial  firmament,  with  the 
localised  court  of  heaven  and  other  allied 
conceptions,  sank  to  the  level  of  symbols 
which,  if  treated  as  facts,  were  absurdi¬ 
ties.  Consequently  the  entire  theological 
intellect  of  EJurope  was  occupied  for  gen¬ 
erations  in  attempting  to  prove  that 
Galileo  was  wrong,  and  that  the  helio¬ 
centric  astronomy  was  a  damnable  and 
grotesque  error.  The  next  great  blow 
came  from  modern  geology,  which  was 
similarly  felt  to  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
of  direct  creation;  and  acttordingly  it 
attacked  modern  geology  no  less  ran- 
corously  than  it  had  attacked  modern 
astronomy.  Then  came  a  third  blow  of 
a  yet  more  staggering  kind— namely,  that 
inflicted  by  the  discovery  of  the  process 
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of  organic  evolution,  which  was  felt  to 
be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  cre¬ 
ation  of  life  as  geology  was  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  direct  creation  of 
worlds.  And  now  there  have  fol¬ 
lowed  within  the  last  twenty  years 
other  discoveries  relating  to  life  and 
brain,  and  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter,  in  all  of  which  the  clerical  mind 
rightly  discovers  a  tendency  to  identify 
man’s  soul  with  the  organic  life  of  his 
body,  and  the  organic  life  of  his  body 
with  the  general  process  of  the  universe. 
And  at  each  of  these  latter  stages  the 
old  drama  has  repeated  itself.  The  cler¬ 
ical  party  have  endeavoured  to  convict 
sc'ence  of  falsehood. 

.Vnd  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
long  series  of  onslaughts?  Science  ad¬ 
vances  slowly.  Most  of  its  great  dis¬ 
coveries  pass  through  a  period  during 
which  their  admitted  and  unavoidable 
incompleteness  can  be  made  to  pass  mus¬ 
ter  with  many  as  a  disproof  of  their 
truth;  and  consequently  the  attacking 
apologists  have  now  and  then  enjoyed 
the  semblance  of  a  passing  triumph;  but 
the  final  issue  of  every  engagement  has 
been  the  same.  The  clerical  party  has 
suffered  a  crushing  and  ignominious  de¬ 
feat,  and  has  had  to  admit  on  its  knees 
what  it  set  out  to  deny. 

Such  an  unbroken  succession  of  fail¬ 
ures,  all  of  them  identical  in  kind,  should 
surely  by  now  have  taught  those  who 
nave  experienced  them  the  lesson  that 
they  fail,  not  because  they  are  person¬ 
ally  incompetent,  but  because  their  meth¬ 
od  is  radically  wrong— that  they  fail  to 
discover  in  the  evolutionary  sequence  of 
phenomena  the  “rifts”  through  which 
they  hope  to  see  the  divine  interference 
shining,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
such  rifts  exist— that  tliey  fail  when  they 
attack  science,  as  they  do,  on  its  own 
grounds,  because  men  and  the  universe, 
when  studied  as  modern  science  studies 
them,  neither  can  have,  nor  require  to 
have,  any  other  explanation  than  that 
which  science  offers  us.  This  explana¬ 
tion  is  summed  up  in  the  principle  with 
which  science  starts  as  its  pqstulate.  and 
ends  with  verifying  as  its  conclusion,  that 
all  phenomena,  from  the  stars  to  the 
thoughts  of  man,  result  from  a  single 
system  of  interconnected  causes,  or  are 
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so  many  modes  o^  a  single  and  undivided  • 
substance,  which  are  all  equally  tran¬ 
sient  and  all  equally  necessary. 

Now,  shocking  though  this  conclusion 
may  be  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  most 
of  us,  we  gain  nothing  by  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  it  is  less  self-con¬ 
sistent  than  it  is.  The  only  reasonable 
course  is  to  grasp  our  nettle  iboldly.  Let 
us  then  briefly  consider  the  nlain  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
things  as  science  gives  it  to  us  to-day; 
and  though  countless  details  remain  to 
be  filled  in,  its  general  self-consistency 
will  even  now  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

Existence  presents  itself  to  ordinary 
thought  as  made  up  of  three  elements — 
the  conscious  immaterial  mind;  the  liv¬ 
ing,  but  non-conscious  material  body;  and 
the  moving,  but  non-living,  non-conscious 
material  universe:  and  ordinary  thought 
was  accustomed  till  very  lately  to  look 
on  these  three  elements  as  essentially 
independent  things.  The  result  of  the 
later  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has 
been  to  show  us  that  these  sharp  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  three  elements  are 
imaginary.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of 
matter  as  related  to  conscious  mind, 
these  two  phenomena,  even  to  men  like 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  unique  and  obstinate  dual¬ 
ism.  Why  should  we  here  have  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  with  two  sides,  when  all  other 
phenomena  exhibit  only  one?  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  realise  that  if  any 
special  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the 
connection  between  matter  aud  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  difficulty  is  not  why  matter  as 
it  appears  in  the  brain  should  have  two 
sides — a  matter-side  and  a  mind-side — 'but 
why  it  should  not  exhibit  this  same  dou- 
ble-sidedness  always. 

If  only  men  could  envisage  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  their  own  brains  as  they  en¬ 
visage  the  thoughts  that  form  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and 
if  they  paid  no  attention  to  matter  of  any 
other  kind,  their  normal  conception  of 
matter  would  be  thought  visible  and  ex¬ 
tended.  Every  thought  would  have  its 
visible  brain-equivalent,  just  as  emotion 
has  its  equivalents  in  the  expression  of 
the  human  face.  We  should  see  the 
brain  think,  as  we  see  a  friend  smile  or 
frown,  and  in  tracing  the  connection  of 
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tile  brain  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
organism,  and  the  connection  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  with  the  matter  of  the  inorganic 
universe,  what  we  really  should  have  to 
explain,  in  relation  to  our  own  certain¬ 
ties,  would  not  he  the  presence  of  con¬ 
sciousness  the  counterpart  of  the  matter 
of  the  brain,  but  what  at  all  events 
seems  to  be  its  absence  from  matter  when 
arranged  otherwise. 

Such  is  the  form  in  Which,  according  to 
strict  logic,  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
may  he  said  now  to  present  itself.  It 
can,  however,  he  studied  and  described 
best  by  taking  things  in  the  customary 
order,  and  beginning  with  those  arrange¬ 
ments  of  matter  in  which  mind,  to  all 
appearance,  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence  only.  Now  that  all  forms  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  organic  life,  vegetable  no  less 
than  animal,  have  their  origin  in  the 
simple  organic  cell,  is  a  fact  that  has 
long  been  familiar  to,  and  admitted  by. 
everybody;  and  at  last,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently,  as  I  observed  before,  the  simple 
organic  cell,  which  biologists  had  taken 
for  their  starting  point,  has  been  shown 
to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  so-called 
inorganic  atom,  all  matter,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  sense  alive.  Now  thus 
far,  apart  from  mere  questions  of  evi¬ 
dence,  there  is  nothing  to  provoke  in¬ 
credulity  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
man.  The  only  break  in  the  series  which 
ordinary  thought  detects  is  that  which 
seems  to  occur  between  the  organism 
and  the  conscious  mind. 

During  recent  years,  however,  this  in¬ 
terval  also,  like  that  which  seemed  to 
separate  organic  matter  from  inorganic, 
has  been  filled  up  by  a  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  the  importance  of  which  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  annals  of  advancing  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  the  discovery  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  traditional  opinion,  conscious¬ 
ness  and  mind  are  by  no  means  coexten¬ 
sive  and  identical,  but  that,  though  with¬ 
out  mind  there  can  doubtless  be  no  con¬ 
sciousness,  consciousness  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  existence  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  mind — that  the  larger  part,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  mental  life  of  each  of  ns, 
with  its  memories,  affections,  reasonings, 
and  purposive  actions,  lies  as  much  out¬ 
side  the  conscious  sphere  as  the  process 


In  this  way  the  two  great  gaps  or  rift* 
which  seemed  to  divide  existence  into 
three  separate  strata— the  lifeless,  th* 
organic,  and  the  mental— have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  three  are  fused  into  one 
continuous  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  in  an  ascending  scale  first,  matter 
commonly  called  lifeless,  but  really  con¬ 
sisting  of  atom-cells  full  of  internal  ac¬ 
tivity;  then  we  have  matter  that  live* 
in  the  sense  commonly  recognised  by  the 
biologist,  but  which  is  by  the  biologist 
not  recognised  as  thinking;  then  we  have  | 
matter  which  thinks,  remembers,  and 
even  purposes,  without  personal  con¬ 
sciousness;  and,  lastly,  we  have  matter 
which  is  mind  with  a  personal  conscions- 
ness  emerging  from  it.  I 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  incompletl- 
ness  in  detail,  we  have  an  account  of 
things  which,  of  things  as  science  see* 
them,  is  an  account  practically  complete 
in  all  its  salient  features.  We  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  spectacle  of  an  orderly 
and  unbroken  ascent  from  the  cosmic 
nebula  up  to  the  mind  of  man;  and  that 
this  unbroken  ascent  is  a  scientific  real¬ 
ity  is  demonstrated  in  two  ways — firstly, 
by  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  discredit  > 
it  on  scientific  grounds  have  failed;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  all  scientific 
discoveries,  however,  diverse,  give  it  their  | 
cumulative  support,  converging  towards 
it  like  arrows  or  footsteps  travelling 
towards  one  centre.  ‘ 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  by  the 
clerical  and  other  apologists  of  religion, 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  system  of 
pure  materialism.  Now  I  shall  point  ont  1 
presently  that  it  is.  really  nothing  of  the  ■ 
kind;  but  first  let  me  admit  that  it  is,  ^ 

beyond  all  doubt,  no  less  hostile  than  | 

materialism  to  the  religious  doctrine  of 
existence.  For,  though  not  a  system  of  ^ 
materialism,  it  is  a  system  of  pure  de-  ;■ 
terminism;  and  whether  we  are  the  pup¬ 
pets  of  outside  matter,  or  the  puppets  of 
outside  spirit,  our  position  is,  from  the 
religious  ymint  of  view,  just  as  hopeless  j 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  to  recognise  that  a  doctrine  Is  dis-  l| 
agreeable  is  not  to  prove  that  it  is  un-  1 
true.  Let  us.  for  the  moment  be  content  | 
to  accept  the  fact  that,  tried  by  sclen- 


of  digestion  does,  or  the  growth  of  our  tific  tests,  the  scientific  doctrine  is  in- 
nnils  and  hair.  vulnerable,  and  go  on  to  the  question  of 
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whether  we  can  undermine  it  philoBoph- 
icallj. 

III. 

If  science,  as  claiming  to  lU'OTide  us 
with  a  general  explanation  of  existence, 
could  really  be  convicted  of  being,  or 
resting  on,  or  implying,  a  system  of  ma¬ 
terialism  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  its 
present  philosophical  opponents  would  be 
able  to  make  short  work  of  it.  For  what 
does  materialism,  in  its  old  and  still  pop¬ 
ular  sense,  mean?  It  means  the  theory 
that  the  facts  of  life  and  consciousness 
as  we  one  and  all  experience  them,  are 
derived  from  matter  as  popular  thought 
conceives  of  it.  But  this  conception  of 
matter  as  a  brute  dead  mass,  which  has 
no  life  or  even  movement  unless  animat¬ 
ed  by  some  extraneous  agency,  is, 
amongst  scientific  thinkers,  by  this  time 
wholly  obsolete;  and  it  has  become  so 
for  the  following  reasons.  One  of  these 
is  the  discovery,  which,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Berkeley,  has  been,  for  the  phili- 
sophic  world,  growing  more  and  more  of 
a  truism,  that  all  the  qualities  by  which 
we  know  matter,  or  which  we  attribute 
to  it,  are  names  for  effects  or  ideas  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  in  our  own  minds— colour  and 
sound,  for  example;  and  that  thus,  what¬ 
ever  matter  may  really  be  in  itself,  the 
traditional  imputation  to  it  of  deadness 
or  “brute”  inertness  was  the  gratuitous 
imputation  of  a  quality  invented  by  our 
own  fancies. 

This  discovery  men  of  science  all  over 
the  world  have  been  rapidly  learning 
from  philosophy  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  they  have  at  the  same  time 
by  their  own  scientific  methods  been 
verifying  it,  and  making  it,  in  another 
form  for  themselves.  Whilst  learning 
from  philosophy  that  the  supposed  dead¬ 
ness  of  matter  is  merely  an  idea  that  was 
formed  by  the  imperfectly  educated  mind, 
they  have  discovered  that  matter,  even 
in  its  seemingly  inertest  conditions,  is  to 
the  eye  of  science  as  active  as  the  mind 
itself— a  something  which,  whatever  it  is, 
never  for  a  moment  rests;  and,  finally, 
in  proportion  as  the  emergence  of  mind 
from  matter  has  become  a  process  the 
details  of  which  are  traceable,  the  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  forced  on  even  the  least 
philosophic  intelligence  that  if  mind 


emerges  from  matter  the  elements  of  it 
must  be  in  matter  already. 

There  has,  on  the  scientific  plane  no 
less  than  on  the  philosophic,  been  a  level¬ 
ling  up  of  matter  to  mind,  instead  of  a 
levelling  down  of  mind  to  matter.  In 
this  way,  that  objectionable  explanation 
of  man,  which  reduces  him  to  a  passing 
product  of  tbe  general  process  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  is  now  presented  to  us  as  a  system 
not  only  of  physical  science,  but  of  men¬ 
tal  philosophy  also;  and  what  I  shall 
try  to  make  plain  to  the  reader  is,  that 
the  philosophical  attack  on  science  is  as 
wholly  unfitted  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
as  the  clericai  attack,  though  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reason.  The  clerical  arguments 
fail  because  science  repels  and  shatters 
them.  The  philosophical  arguments  fail 
because  science  absorbs  them,  consolidat¬ 
ing  its  position  by  means  of  what  was 
meant  to  destroy  it. 

The  primary  distinction  between  phy¬ 
sical  science,  as  such,  and  ail  the  philo¬ 
sophic  systems  by  whose  aid  it  is  being 
now  assailed,  consists  of  the  fact  that,  in 
seeking  to  explain  existence,  the  philo¬ 
sophies  start  with,  looking  inwards,  and 
science  starts  with  looking  outwards. 
Science  seeks  to  explain  the  human  mind 
through  'the  universe;  the  philosophies,  to 
explain  the  universe  through  the  human 
mind.  And  to  the  philosophies  which  are 
here  more  particularly  in  question — 
namely,those  which  have  developed  them¬ 
selves  since  the  days  of  Kant  or  Berke¬ 
ley.  this  latter  observation  applies  in  a 
special  way.  “Modern  astronomy,”  said 
Kant,  “has  annihilated  my  own  import¬ 
ance.”  'He  was  merely  expressing  the 
feeling  which  the  first  triumphs  of  sci¬ 
ence  had  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church  a  hundred  years  before,  and  were 
still  producing  then  in  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  men;  and,  as  has  been  well 
said,  the  course  which  metaphysical  phil¬ 
osophy  took  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  onwards,  was  largeiy  de¬ 
termined  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
philosophers  to  revenge  man  on  a  uni¬ 
verse  which  had  dwarfed  him  by  its 
overwhelming  magnitude,  by  showing 
that,  'big  as  it  seemed,  it  depended  in 
some  sort  or  other  on  the  quasi-creative 
power  of  the  little  human  minds  that  con¬ 
fronted  it. 
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This  kind  of  philosophising,  which  ends 
in  the  extremes  of  modern  idealism, 
sought  to  accomplish  its  object  by  pursu¬ 
ing  two  inquiries,  one  relating  to  the 
means  by  which  the  mind  knows,  the 
other  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  world 
known  by  it:  and  with  regard  to  one  car¬ 
dinal  point,  all  its  practitioners  are  in 
agreement.  They  all  of  them  assume,  or 
— as  they  prefer  to  say — they  posit,  the 
individual  mind  as  a  sort  of  mental 
Melchizedek,  without  father  or  mother, 
and  without  descent;  and  they  then  pro¬ 
ceed,  by  interrogating  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  to  discover  what  the  nature 
of  this  mind  is.  How,  they  ask,  does  it 
get  its  ideas?  Does  it  get  them  from  ex¬ 
perience,  or  is  it  born  with  them?  To 
this  question  different  philosophers  have 
given  different  answers.  Some  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  mind  gets  all  its  ideas 
from  experience;  some,  that  it  contains 
certain  of  them  ready-made  in  itself,  such 
as  the  ideas  of  time  and  space,  or  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  former  of  which, 
it  is  said,  must  pre-exist  in  order  that 
experience  may  be  possible,  whilst  the 
latter  possess  a  universality  which  no 
experience  could  account  for. 

But  all  the  later  philosophers,  such  as 
those  whom  we  are  now  considering,  are 
at  one  in  seeking  to  magnify  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  mind,  and  to 
vindicate  what  they  call  its  “primacy,” 
by  insisting  that  it  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
not  passive  but  active.  They  represent 
it  as  a  kind  of  loom,  wnich,  even  if  it  is 
not  itself  the  producer  of  its  own  wool, 
plays  an  active  part  in  weaving  the  wool 
which  experience  gives  it.  Thus  Hegel 
and  Kant,  however  they  may  have  dif¬ 
fered  otherwise,  agree  that  the  conscious 
mind  consists  of  “a  web  of  categories 
which  it  throws  over  the  world,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  makes  the  world  in¬ 
telligible.”  “Nature.”  says  T.  H.  Green, 
“requires  a  unifying  intelligence  to  ar¬ 
range  sensation,  which  cannot  be  sensa¬ 
tion  itself.”  “Mind,”  says  Professor 
Ward,  “is  active,  matter  inert.”  The 
ultimate  object  of  all  these  contentions 
is  evident.  It  is  to  exalt  the  individual 
mind  at  the  expense  of  the  scientific  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  in  some  sort 
the  master,  instead  of  the  slave  of  the 
latter. 


Then,  on  the  question  of  how  the  mind 
knows,  follows  the  question  of  what  is 
the  object  of  its  knowledge.  And  to  this 
question  are  given  two  classes  of  answer. 
According  to  one  school  of  philosophers, 
what  we  call  the  external  world,  is  some¬ 
thing  really  external  to,  and  really  inde¬ 
pendent  of  ourselves;  but  we  know  it  only 
as  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  our  own 
consciousness  in  co-operation  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  own  minds.  According  to 
another  school,  the  external  world  is  not 
only  not  a  w’orld  of  matter  as  ordinary 
thought  conceives  of  it,  but  it  is  not  even 
an  unknown  external  substratum  produc¬ 
ing  in  ourselves  the  phenomena  which 
we  call  matter.  It  is  not,  in  any  true 
sense,  an  external  reality  at  all.  It  is  in¬ 
side  the  mind  itself;  but  the  mind,  for 
its  owm  convenience,  imputes  to  it  an 
externality,  as  it  does  to  the  objects  in  a 
dream.  To  the  ordinary  man  this  latter 
doctrine  will  see  more  raving,  or  an  idle 
restatement  to  the  paradox  that  one  man 
only  exists,  everything  and  everybody 
else  being  parts  of  a  dream  dreamed  by 
him. 

'But  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  which 
the  ordinary  man  passes  on  it,  it  is  the 
doctrine  which  finds  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  most  favor  among  the  philosophic 
opponents  of  science.  “Matter,”  said 
Wundt,  “is  an  abstraction  from  man’s 
unitary  experience.”  The  same  thing  in 
almost  -the  same  language,  has  been  lately 
reasserted  by  Munsterberg,  as  the  last 
word  of  philosophy;  and  Professor  Ward, 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  work,  “Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism,”  proposes  to  annihilate 
science  and  reintroduce  us  to  God  by 
showing  that  the  material  universe  is 
merely  one  of  two  abstractions  which  the 
human  “spirit,”  like  a  spider,  spins  out 
of  its  own  entrails,  thus  presenting  itself 
to  itself  as  what  he  calls  “a  duality  in 
unity.” 

Hence  the  material  universe  represents, 
according  to  one  school,  the  work  of  the 
mind  on  some  genuinely  external  real¬ 
ity;  according  to  the  other,  the  work  of 
the  mind  on  its  own  interpal  experiences. 
But,  according  to  both  schools,  the  mind 
is  the  hero  of  the  drama,  and  reduces 
the  universe  of  science  to  a  condition  of 
inoffensive  helplessness. 

Now,  inconsistent  as  are  many  of  these 
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philosophic  views  with  each  other,  and 
ridiculous  as  many  of  them  must  seem  to 
the  non-philosophic  intelligen'ce,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  does  not  embody  the 
results  of  acute  reasoning,  and,  from  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  view,  does  not  appear  in¬ 
disputable.  They  deserve,  therefore,  in 
their  bearings  on  science,  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  considered.  Do  they,  we  must  ask, 
really  invalidate  the  authority  with  which 
science  enforces  any  of  those  conclusions 
from  which,  in  the  interests  of  religion, 
we  desire  to  make  good  our  escape?  And 
what  we  shall  see  is  that,  when  they  are 
applied  to  science,  science  does  two 
things.  It  gives  them  a  greater  cogency 
than  they  ever  had  before  by  harmonizing 
their  contradictions,  and  turning  their 
paradoxes  into  platitudes;  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  strengthened  them  and  placed 
them  in  proper  order,  it  absorbs  the  whole 
into  its  own  original  system,  and  exhibits 
man  with  even  greater  completeness  than 
before  as  a  helpless  and  vanishing  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  general  process  of  the  universe. 

IV. 

In  order  to  see  with  precision  how  this 
is,  let  us  begin  with  the  philosophic  or 
introsi)ective  theories  of  hoiw  tlie  human 
mind  acquires  any  knowledge  or  ideas  at 
all,  and  compare  these  theories  as  intro¬ 
spective  philosophy  gives  them  to  us, 
with  what  science  makes  of  them,  as  soon 
as  it  gets  them  in  its  grip. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  intro¬ 
spective  philosophers  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
this:  does  the  mind  derive  all  its  ideas 
from  experience,  or  does  it  possess  some 
that  are  innate?  And  to  this  question, 
the  introspective  philosophers,  looking  on 
the  human  mind  as  a  simple  and  self-ex¬ 
isting  thing,  have  some  of  them  answered 
Yes,  whilst  others  of  them  have  an¬ 
swered  No.  As  long  as  the  question  was 
approached  in  this  way,  the  terms  of  the 
discussion  were  so  wanting  in  any  pre¬ 
cise  connotation,  and  so  many  arguments 
could  be  used  on  either  side,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  a  conclusion  one 
way  or  another;  but  the  moment  we  be¬ 
gin  to  examine  the  matter  by  scientific 
methods,  and  to  realize  that  the  mind  is 
a  highly  complex  organism,  having  a 
long  pedigree,  and  evolved  from  simpler 
elements,  all  these  difficulties,  once  so 


unmanageable,  disappear,  and  science 
sets  the  vexed  question  at  rest  by  giving 
an  answ’er  which  is  Yes  and  No  at  once. 

The  individual  mind,  it  says,  of  the 
slowly-evolved  creature,  man,  has  ideas 
which  are  prior  to  its  own  individual  ex¬ 
perience;  but  it  has  none  which  were  not 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  its  human  and  ^  sub-human 
progenitors.  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  the  mind-matter,  or  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  universe,  nucleated  itself 
into  the  cell  or  cells  of  which  we  are  the 
direct  descendants,  the  individual  mind 
began  to  receive  impressions  made  upon 
it  by  its  own  environment;  and  not  only 
were  the  impressions  reproduced  in  the 
subsequent  organisms,  but,  in  proportion 
as  these  organisms  were  evolved  into 
greater  complexity,  the  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  and  transmitted  were  correspond¬ 
ingly  strengthened  and  multiplied.  The 
“connection  of  things”  was,  in  Spinoza’s 
language,  to  an  increasing  degree,  repro¬ 
ducing  itself  in  the  “connection  of  ideas.” 
Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  mathematical  truths.  They  are 
necessary  truths,  as  apprehended  by  our 
own  minds,  because  they  are  apprehen¬ 
sions,  or  we  may  say,  internal  echoes,  of 
principles  necessarily  prevailing  in  tiie 
system  of  things  external  to  ns.  Let  a 
circle  become  conscious  of  itself,  and  it 
will  know  that  every  part  of  its  circum¬ 
ference  is  necessarily  equidistant  from  its 
centre.  Similarly,  the  sense  of  time,  when 
submitted  to  scientific  analysis,  is  seen 
to  come  to  us  through  the  cerebral  organ 
of  memory,  which  retains,  as  though  by 
a  species  of  phosphorescence,  images  of 
past  phenomena  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  actually  occurred  outside  us; 
and  all  the  other  innate  possessions  of  the 
mind  are  seen  to  have  been  acquired  by 
us  in  precisely  similar  ways. 

But  the  explanation  which  science  gives 
ns  of  the  facts  of  the  human  mind,  goes 
very  much  farther  than  the  above  illus¬ 
trations  suggest,  and  than  most  scientific 
philosophers  even  yet  realize.  If  we  take 
the  scientific  thinkers  of  the  present  day 
generally,  we  shall  find  that  the  view 
that  prevails  among  them  comes  prac¬ 
tically  to  this — Though  they  recognize 
man  as  an  evolved  product  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  they  regard  the  individual,  when 
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once  he  has  come  into  being,  as  severed 
from  bis  cosmic  parent  by  the  cutting  of 
an  umbilical  cord,  and  connected  with  it 
only  by  experiences  which  he,  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  entity,  acquires  himself,  or  inherits 
from  t±e  experiences  of  his  ancestors. 
Now  so  long  as  this  view  prevails,  scien¬ 
tific  psychology  generally  lies  justly  open 
to  a  criticism  which  religious  thinkers  have 
directed  against  it  Scientific  psychology 
—so  these  thinkers  say— the  psychology 
which  denies  to  the  mind  any  life  or  ex¬ 
istence  which  is  not  that  of  the  body, 
fails,  despite  all  its  theories  of  the  acqui-, 
sition  and  inheritance  of  ideas,  to  explain 
intelligibly  what  that  inner  vitality,  that 
effort,  or  (as  they  call  it)  that  conation, 
is,  which  is,  they  say,  involved  in  all 
mental  and  emotional  processes.  And  the 
objection,  though  we  cannot  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  it  in  detail  here,  is  plausible;  but  it 
is  plausible  only  for  the  reason  that  has 
just  been  indicated — namely,  that  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  modern  monistic  science  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  completing  its  own 
inferences.  It  has  been  content  with 
exhibiting  the  human  mind  and  its  proc¬ 
esses  as  things  which  have  been  evolved 
from  the  common  substance  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  has  failed  to  see  that  they 
have  not  merely  been  derived  from,  but 
actually  are  and  continue  to  be,  integral 
and  imseparated  parts  of  it.  If  science 
means  anything,  it  necessarily  means 
this,  and  all  that  it  here  requires  to  do 
is  to  make  its  meaning  complete.  It  will 
then  be  able  to  answer  all  current  objec¬ 
tions. 

Let  us  consider  the  argument  that  the 
whole  mental  process  is  essentially  one  of 
action,  effort,  or  conation.  Those  who 
urge  it  imagine  that  if  only  they  can 
make  this  point  clear  they  have  vindi¬ 
cated  for  the  individual  mind  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  and  exhibited  it  as 
something  which,  even  if  influenced  by 
the  universe,  is  distinct  from  it.  And  in 
a  sense  their  contention  is  correct;  but  let 
science  only  arrive  at  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  itself,  and  scientific  psychol¬ 
ogy,  instead  of  being  disturbed  by  this 
fact,  restates  it  and  explains  it  as  part 
of  its  own  system,  and  makes  it  intelli¬ 
gible  in  a  way  which  to  the  introspective 
philosophers  was  impossible.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  it  will  answer,  IS  active — 


more  active  than  any  beehive  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  honey;  but  in  this  it  is 
not  peculiar.  There  is  activity  and  cona¬ 
tion  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  There 
is  conation  in  exploding  gunpowder;  there 
is  conation  in  the  breaking  sea;  there  is 
conation  in  the  digestive  organs.  But 
the  conation  is  in  no  case  isolated.  It  is 
part  of,  and  depends  upon,  the  universal 
conation  of  Nature.* 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  brain, 
which  is  the  organ  or  physical  side  of 
tiie  mind.  Its  myriad  cells  are  in  a  state 
of  constant  movement;  so  are  the  mole¬ 
cules  that  make  up  the  cells,  the  atoms 
that  make  up  the  molecules,  the  ions 
that  make  up  the  atoms;  but  all  these 
movements  are  part  of  a  wider  process, 
and  are  all  determined  by  extra-cerebral 
causes,  just  as  a  flower  is  determined 
by  causes  outside  itself— by  soil,  by  air, 
by  sun,  by  its  parent  plant  or  tree.  The 
brain  is  set  in  motion  firstly  by  the  rest 
of  the  body,  on  which  it  reacts  like  one 
part  of  a  mechanism  on  another  part; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  air,  the  food,  and 
so  forth,  which  the  body  assimilates  in 
its  service,  and  which  maintain  its  ac¬ 
tivity  and  condition  it.  Let  food  cease 
to  enter  the  body,  and  the  conation  of 
the  brain  ceases.  “Man  is  what  he 
eats,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  motto  of 
materialism.  It  is  really  no  more  than  a 
short  way  of  saying  that  man  and  the 
universe  are  of  one  and  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  and  that  the  substance  which  is 
outside  man  is  constantly  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  him  in  the  form  of  what  we 
call  food,  and  by  the  process  which  we 
call  digestion.  The  conation,  in  fact,  of 
the  brain  or  mind  is  to  the  universe 
what  the  conation  of  the  governor  of  an 
engine  is  to  the  engine  by  which  it  is 
set  in  motion. 

The  same  course  of  reflection  leads  ns 
to  a  further  truth.  It  is  a  truth  which 
relates  not  to  our  ideas,  but  to  our  emo¬ 
tions;  and  here  we  touch  on  a  point  with 
regard  to  which  the  introspective  philos¬ 
ophy  is  unable  even  to  suggest  to  ns 
any  definite  explanation  whatsoevw. 
“Every  shade  of  inclination,”  says 
Haeckel,  “from  complete  indifference  to 
the  fiercest  imssion,  _is  exemplifled  in 
the  chemical  relation  of  the  various  els- 
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menta  towards  each  other,  just  as  we 
find  it  exemplified  in  the  psychologry  of 
man,  and  especially  in  the  life  of  the 
gexes.  .  .  .  The  irresistible  lore-passion 
that  ieaps  over  all  bounds  of  reason  or 
moralitj,  is  the  same  powerful  ‘nncon- 
tcions’  attractive  force  which  impels  the 
living  spermatozoon  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  ovum,  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
egg  of  the  animal  or  plant — the  same  im- 
petnous  movement  which  unites  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  oxygen 
in  the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  water.” 
Similarly  another  writer,  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Myers,  whose  sympatuies  and 
temper  were  the  very  reverse  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haeckel’s,  observes,  in  speaking 
of  drunkenness,  that  “the  influence  over 
oar  organism  of  certain  drugs — alcohol, 
opinm,  and  the  like— is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
power,  in  a  large  proportion  of  mankind, 
even  the  primary  impulse  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,”  and  resembles  the  chemical  af¬ 
finities  of  the  lowest  organisms,  “which 
arrange  themselves  inevitably  in  specific 
relations  to  oxygen,  malic  acid,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  stimulus  may  be.” 

In  this  way  the  facts  of  human  emo¬ 
tion  become  correlated  with,  and  are  ex- 
piained  by,  principles  which  prevail  and 
operate  throughout  the  mind-matter  of 
the  nniverse  generally.  But  more  sug¬ 
gestive  still  than  either  of  the  foregoing 
passages  is  the  following  from  Du  Prel, 
which  brings  ns  back  from  the  emotions 
to  ideas  and  to  the  intellect  proper.  “At 
first  sight,”  says  Du  Prel,  "it  seems  won¬ 
derful  that  the  technical  products  in¬ 
vented  and  fabricated  in  conditions  of 
clearest  consciousness,  should  agree  in 
fundamental  character  with  the  products 
of  nature.  Our  surprise  springs  from 
the  supposition  which  we  make  of  a 
dooble  source — a  dualism  of  forces — 
which  does  not  at  all  exist.  The  brain¬ 
powers  on  which  these  technical  inven¬ 
tions  depend  are  not  evoked  by  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  only  illuminated  by  it. 

“As,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  flung 
stone,  if  it  had  consciousness,  would  sup¬ 
pose  its  flight  to  be  voluntary,  so  we,  if 
thought  is  lighted  up  by  consciousness, 
suppose  the  process  of  thought  to  be  an 
activity  of  consdonsness.  Instead  of 
wondering  that  there  is  an  nnconscions 
thinking,  we  should  rather  understand 


that  in  fact  there  is  no  other.  There  is 
a  thinking,  indeed,  that  is  accompanied 
by  consciousness,  but  none  that  is  caused 
by  consciousness.”  What  Du  Prel  means 
and  perceives,  though  it  is  not  very  well 
expressed,  is  that  the  whole  process  of 
the  universe  is  in  some  sense  a  process 
of  thought,  every  molar,  molecular, 
atomic,  and  corpuscular  movemept  every¬ 
where  being  the  physical  side  of  some 
movement  of  the  universal  mind;  and  this 
conception  of  things  merely  requires  de¬ 
velopment  to  result  in  a  conclusion  mnch 
wider  than  that  which  Du  Prel  indicates. 

Processes  such  as  that  of  invention,  to 
which  Do  Prel  alludes,  are  merely  ex¬ 
amples  of  processes  and  faculties  of  a 
more  fundamental  kind,  namely,  those 
of  reason  understood  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  including  the  logic  of  deduction  which 
operates  on  the  data  of  sensation,  and 
the  logic  of  induction,  by  means  of  which 
knowledge  is  obtained.  It  is  only  when 
we  grasp  man’s  mental  faculties  in  their 
entirety  that  we  shall  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  scientific  and  philosophic 
significance  of  the  indentity  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  human  mind  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  universe  which  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  guise  of  matter.  Thus,  when 
we  consider  the  question  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  way,  we  shall  see  that  what  we 
call  logic  is  a  process  which,  pervading 
the  entire  mechanism  of  nature,  is  epit¬ 
omised  and  humanised  by  the  brain,  and 
expressed  by  it  in  terms  of  consciousness. 
We  may  take  for  example  the  case  of 
simple  propositions.  All  propositions,  if 
they  are  true  (such  as  two  and  two  make 
four)  are  identical  proiMsitions.  They  are 
the  snbjective  equivalents  of  facts  which 
exist  ontside  of  the  mind.  That  is  to 
say,  we  assert  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  apprehend  this  truth  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  truth,  because  it  is  a  truth  involved 
in  the  general  constitution  of  the  nni¬ 
verse. 

And  now  comes  the  question  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  introspective  philosophers 
— the  question  of  how  the  mind  acquires 
those  items  of  knowledge  which  reveal 
themselves  to  consciousness  in  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  the  mind  asserts;  and  to 
this  question  the  answer  of  science  is  as 
follows.  The  brain  or  the  mind  in  Hs 
conation  is  the  universe  reproduced  on 
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a  small  scale,  and  doubtless  in  a  most 
imperfect  way,  sorting  or  arranging  the 
impressions  which  the  nerves  or  senses 
convey  to  it.  The  mind  which  sorts  the 
impressions,  and  which  “throws  over  the 
universe  its  web  of  categories,”  is  part 
of  the  universe  over  which  the  web  of 
categories  is  thrown. 

When  the  physics  of  the  brain  present 
ns  with  our  idea  of  the  solar  system,  they 
do  so  because  they  and  the  physics  of 
the  solar  system  are  one — just  as  a  puddle 
of  water  reflects  the  stars,  becatut  light 
and  the  stars  and  the  puddle  beMng  all 
of  them  to  the  same  world.  Or  perhaps 
the  whole  conception  of  things  here  indi¬ 
cated  may  be  made  clearer  if  we  imagine 
the  universe  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
limited  atmosphere,  and  a  patch  df  gar¬ 
den  soil,  with  a  sun  to  shine,  and  rains 
to  fall  on  it  seasonably;  and  then  im¬ 
agine  that  from  the  soil  springs  a  rose- 
plant  and  a  single  rose.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  rose  is  a  floiwer- 
ing,  not  of  its  own  plant  only,  but  of  the 
soil,  the  sunlight,  the  rain,  and  the  air 
also.  Our  whole  little  imaginary  uni¬ 
verse  will,  in  fact,  be  the  true  rose-plant. 
Let  us  enlarge  our  conception  of  this 
universe  until  h  coincides  with  reality, 
and  in  place  of  the  rose  let  us  put  the 
mind  of  man,  and  we  have  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  mind  to  which  modern 
science  leads  us.  This  mind  is  merely 
a  flowering  of  the  cosmic  plant  or  tree. 
Nothing  is  in  the  flower  that  was  not 
first  outside  it.  Nothing  is  in  rhe  sap 
of  its  thoughts  that  does  not  come  to  it 
from  without,  or  which  is  not  in  it  be¬ 
cause  it,  and  what  is  outside  it,  are 
parts  of  the  same  whole;  and  just  as  the 
mental  flower  is  part  of  the  cosmic  tree, 
so  is  the  cosmic  tree  part  of  the  mental 
flower.  .Tust  as  the  cosmic  tree  would 
call  the  mind-rose  “my  flower,”  so  would 
the  mind-rose  call  its  cosmic  source  “my 
tree.” 

And  here  we  come  to  what  is  really 
the  root  of  the  matter.  I  had  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  before,  when  dealing  with 
the  clerical  attack  on  the  consistency  of 
the  scientific  system.  I  mentioned  that 
the  gap  between  material  substance  and 
consciousness,  which  to  ordinary  thought 
once  seemed  impassable,  has  been  filled 
up  by  recent  discoveries  in  the  psycho- 


physiological  sphere.  Thus,  when  Dn 
Prel  speaks  of  thought  as  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  consciousness,  and  as  not 
primarily  caused  by  it,  he  is  not  indulg¬ 
ing  in  any  a  priori  or  metaphysical  spec¬ 
ulation.  He  is  speaking  of  an  order  of 
facts  which  are  as  capable  of  being  ob¬ 
served  accurately  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is,  or  any  similar  process.  The 
systematic  and  experimental  study  of 
the  human  being  under  various  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  induced  by  hypno¬ 
tism,  has  shown  that  of  the  thinking, 
appetitive,  reasoning,  and  remembering 
self,  a  small  part  only  is  comprised  in 
the  sphere  of  distinct  consciousness;  that 
the  larger  part  is  associated  with  no  con¬ 
sciousness  at  all;  and  that  between  ex¬ 
tremes  are  conditions  in  which  conscious¬ 
ness  is  hazy  or  incomplete.  The  result 
of  this  discovery  is  to  revolutionise  our 
whole  conception  of  personality.  It  has 
shown  that,  if  we  call  a  man’s  self  those 
faculties  and  processes  which  are  going 
on  in  his  own  organism,  he  is  as  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  part  of 
himself  as  be  is  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  moon  or  the  milky  way.  It  is  enough, 
in  illustration  of  this,  to  mention  the  case 
of  memory,  which  in  each  of  us  is  a 
crowded  register  of  things  which  we  have 
never  noticed,  and  of  which  it  betrays 
its  custody  under  rare  conditions  only. 

Now  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  ns 
turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  ways  in 
which  modem  introspective  philosophy  is 
trying  to  exhibit  the  whole  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  ns  created  by,  or  dependent  on,  the 
activity  of  the  mind  of  man.  Modem 
idealists,  Fichte,  Wundt,  Professor  Ward, 
and  I’rofessor  Munsterberg,  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  external  things  as  part  of  the 
concrete  experience  of  the  individual 
mind.  When,  for  example,  I  say  that  I 
see  the  sun,  I  mean  that  I  experience -a 
certain  condition  of  consciousness;  but 
in  order  to  explain  this  concrete  experi¬ 
ence  to  myself,  my  mind,  by  a  process  of 
abstraction,  divides  it  into  two  parts— 
a  perceived  sun  which  I  represent  as 
being  outside  me,  and  a  perceiving  mind 
which  I  represent  as  being  inside;  but 
neither  of  them,  except  as  abstractions, 
has  any  existence.  Thus,  to  take  a 
favourite  and  familiar  illustration,  ten 
men,  as  they  think,  are  looking  at  the 
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same  sun;  but  what  really  happens  is 
that  there  is  a  so-called  sun  in  each  of 
them,  which  is  not  really  an  external 
sun  at  all,  but  an  abstraction  made  by 
each  of  them  from  a  similar  “unitary 
experience.” 

Naturally  the  critics  of  this  astounding 
theory  have  asked  its  upholders  how  they 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  simul¬ 
taneous  unitary  experience  of  the  ten 
men  is  the  same;  and  some  of  the  up¬ 
holders  of  it  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
the  question  by  “positing”  (as  they  say) 
a  universal  human  mind  in  which  each 
of  the  individual  human  minds  is  con¬ 
tained.  Such  is  the  answer  given  by 
Fechner  and  Schuppe.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  this  answer,  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  arbitrary  assumption,  is  ab¬ 
surd,  and  that  as  an  explanation  it  is 
futile.  But  still  more  absurd,  for 
common-sense,  is  the  suicidal  climax 
to  which  logically  all  this  method  of 
introspective  reasoning  leads,  namely, 
the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is 
comprised  in  one  mind  only,  and  that 
the  otlier  nine  men  who  are  supposed  to 
see  nine  other  suns,  are  merely  empty 
images  in  the  dream  of  tliis  tenth  man. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated 
that  on  introspective  grounds  all  these 
conclusions  are  more  or  less  defensible, 
whilst  the  hist  and  the  most  monstrous 
of  them  defies  philosophical  refutation. 
But  let  us  take  these  arguments  which 
are  now  pitted  against  science,  and  see 
what  science  does  with  them,  not  by 
refuting,  but  by  absorbing,  and  so  trans¬ 
figuring  them. 

By  showing  that  the  human  mind,  with 
which  all  these  arguments  start,  is  not, 
as  these  arguments  assume  it  to  be,  an 
absolute  self-existing  unit  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  a  complex  organism  evolved 
from  simpler  elements,  of  which  organ¬ 
ism  consciousness  covers  a  small  part 
only,  science  does  this:  it  extends  in¬ 
definitely  the  borders  of  what  we  call 
self,  so  as  to  make  it  include  a  whole 
region  of  facts  and  processes,  which, 
though  comprised  in  the  organism,  are 
external  to  the  conscious  part  of  us,  and 
to  everything  that  we  can  call  our  own 
personal  experience.  It  thus  breaks  dow’n 
the  dividing  line  between  ourselves  and 
the  universe  altogether.  P'or.  just  as 


the  conscious  self  is  but  a  small  though 
integral  part  of  the  organism  which  it 
calls  its  own,  so  is  that  organism  an  in¬ 
tegral  though  a  small  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

We  may  therefore  say  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  human  being  that,  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  the  entire  universe  is  his 
body,  or  that  It  constitutes  his'  extended 
self.  iHe  is  a  nucleated  point  of  coni , 
sciousness' in  the  albumen  of  the  cosmiq! 
egg.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  only* 
one  man  existed,  the  extreme  idealist 
imsition,  which  ey.en  idealists  dread  be^ 
cause  it  seems  a  practical  absurdity, 
would  in  a  sense  be  absolutely  correct. 
The  universe  would  in  a  sense  be  the 
body  of  that  one  man — the  outlying  cell 
of  which  his  conscious  Ego  was  the 
nucleus.  But  every  one  of  the  countless 
men  who  exist  may  with  equal  justice 
say  tlie  same  thing  of  himself.  The  same 
universe  is  the  extended  body  of  each; 
the  same  universe  is  the  extended  body 
of  all.  Thus  the  external  universe  is  for 
each  separate  mind  more  truly  a  part 
of  it  than  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  boldest 
idealist,  and  is  also  as  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  individual  minds  as  it  is 
said  to  be  by  the  crudest  realist. 

Such,  then,  are  the  ways  in  which  sci¬ 
ence  receives  the  attack  now  made  on  it 
by  modern  introspective  philosophy.  Such 
philosophy,  instead  of  disintegrating  it 
ns  a  system  of  childish  materialism, 
merely  hardens  and  sublimates  it  into  a 
system  of  universal  mentalism.  But  does 
this  mentalisation  of  matter — this  explain¬ 
ing  away  of  it,  if  Mr.  Balfour  likes  the 
phrase — do  anything  for  religion?  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  but  rivet  afresh  the 
fetters  linking  us  to  a  universe  whicfh, 
chough  we  know  that  in  some  sense  it  is 
a  universe  of  mental  activity,  has  no 
specific  character  that  is  cognisable  or 
approachable  by  ourselves,  and  has  no 
business  with  us  indi\'idually  which  the 
search-lights  of  our  consciousness  can 
discover.  If  we  wish  to  win  a  religious 
belief  back  again,  we  must  approach  sci¬ 
ence  in  ways  that  are  widely  different 
from  the  frontal  attacks  of  the  clerical 
party,  and  from  these  abortive  mining 
Operations  of  the  philosophic.  Of  what 
the  true  wmy  may  be  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  speak  here.  I  will  content  myself 
witii  observing  that  if  we  are  to  follow 
the  true  way  successfully,  our  first  step 
must  be  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
false. 
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Before  the  Sphinx  that  seemed  to  look  at 
us 

Invitingly,  one  more  adventurous 
Returned  the  challenge.  Do  you  go,  said 
he; 

I  shall  remain  until  it  speak  to  me. 
Perchance  by  waiting  long  enough  it  may. 
But  is  it  worth  it?— And  we  went  our  way. 

The  years  went  by:  again  the  place  we 
sought 

And  laughed  recalling  Youth  that  chal¬ 
lenged  Thought; 

But  in  the  middle  of  our  flight  of  wit 
There  standing  near  a  figure  silenced  It. 
—What  questions  have  you  put?  at  length 
we  said. 

And  (mockingly)  what  answers  have  you 
had? 

He  looked  at  us  as  one  who  dreamed,  as 
one 

Who  knew  us  not;  then  in  a  quiet  tone 
Made  answer— I  have  asked  if  it  were  well 
To  take  the  road  with  Nlcolette  to  hell 
Or  Journey  there  with  Plato,  but  it  seems 
It  does  not  know.— We  left  him  to  his 
dreams. 

Yet  once  again,  when  many  years  were  by. 
We  found  him  waiting,  and  we  asked  him 
why 

He  threw  the  years  away  that  might  be 
sweet. 

Did  I  ask  that  this  stone  would  answer 
it? 

He  told  us.  laughing.  VVe  went  pondering 
Uneasily,  as  men  remembering. 

One  day  we  found  him  standing  by  the 
place 

With  half  of  Heaven  written  on  his  face. 
Surely- we  said,  and  paused,  not  daring 
now 

To  ask  for  what  was  his  alone  to  know. 
But— (Here  your  answer  is— he  turned  and 
cried— 

A  Sense  of  Humor!— smiled  at  us,  and 
died. 
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The  White  Peril  in  Australasia. 

By  GUY  H.  SCHOLEFIELD. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After). 


HE  development  of  the  native 
power  of  Eastern  Asia  during 
the  last  few  years  is  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonies  of  Australasia.  Tbis  possi¬ 
bility  was  scarcely  weighed  at  its  full 
appreciation  when  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  three  years  ago  set  out  to 
ratify  in  statute  the  popular  platform 
clamour  for  a  “White  Australia,”  and 
that  doctrine  in  its  working  now  assumes 
a  new  and  precarious  aspect.  The 
“white”  doctrine  is  un  fait  accompli 
throughout  Australasia,  for  both  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  have  set  up  barriers  against  the 
race  alien,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
their  country  to  themselves.  Regarded 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  morality  of  such  a  step  per  se,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  it  here. 
The  chief  concern  at  present  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  tendency  of  the  restrictions,  and 
the  conditions  that  have  resulted  there¬ 
from. 

The  New  Zealand  Immigration  Restric¬ 
tion  Act  was  passed  in  1899.  It  prohibits 
the  admission  to  the  colony  of  “any  per¬ 
son  of  other  than  British  (including 
Irish)  parentage  wbo.  when  asked  to  do 
so  by  .an  officer  appointed  under  the  Act, 
fails  to  himself  write  out  and  sign  in  the 
presence  of  such  officer  in  any  European 
language  an  application  in  such  form  as 
‘he  Colonial  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
directs.”  Any  applicant  dissatisfied  with 
this  test  has  right  of  final  appeal  to  a 
stipendiary  magistrate.  Other  sections 
prohibit  idiots  or  insane  persons,  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases 


of  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  nature,  and 
persons  who  within  two  years  past  have 
been  convicted  in  any  country  of  an  of¬ 
fence  involving  moral  turpitude  which,  if 
(‘ommitted  In  New  Zealand,  would  he 
inunished  by  two  years’  imprisonment  or 
upwards.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to 
shipwrecked  persons.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
emption  clause,  also,  which  provides  that 
any  person  disqualified  only  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  test  may  enter  the  country  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  deposit  of  £100.  Chinese  are 
dealt  with  under  the  Chinese  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1881,  with  amendments,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  any  Chinaman 
can  enter  the  country  on  payment  of  a 
poll-tax  of  £100.  Chinese  women  who 
are  the  wives  of  Chinese  so  admitted  are 
exempted  from  paying  the  tax.  The  po¬ 
sition  thus  is  that  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  the  Chinaman  and  the  Ehiro- 
pean  who  cannot  write  are  placed  under 
exactly  the  same  restrictions. 

The  Federal  Immigration  Restriction 
Act  was  passed  in  1901,  following  closely 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  Zealand  statute. 
The  language  test  is  somewhat  different. 
It  prohibits  “any  person  who  fails  to 
write  to  dictation  a  passage  of  fbrty 
words  in  length  in  an  Ehiropean  language 
directed  by  the  officer,”  but  there  is  the 
same  reservation  with  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  persons  failing  in  this  test  on 
payment  of  a  deposit  of  £100.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  .\ct  also  prohibits  “any  person  who 
is  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  or  upon  any  public  or  charitable 
institution,”  and  “any  persons  under  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  to  perform  manual 
inibour  within  the  Commonwealth.”  To 
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the  latter  restriction  there  is  a  reserva¬ 
tion  for  “specially  skilled”  workmen  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Commonwealth.  Pacific 
Islanders  are  dealt  with  by  a  special  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  deportation  of 
every  Kanaka  at  the  end  of  December 
1906. 

The  barriers  being  thus  defined,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  conditions 
obtaining  throughout  the  East.  Austra¬ 
lia  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  East.  Port 
Darwin  and  the  ports  of  Queensland  and 
West  Australia  are  within  a  few  days’ 
steam  of  the  great  seaports  of  China  and 
Japan,  from  which  there  is  a  continuous 
overflow  of  surplus  population  to  the 
waste  parts  of  the  earth.  Japan,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  162,655  square  miles,  of  which  not 
more  than  one-sixth  is  available  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  has  a  population  of  43,750,000, 
to  which  the  expanding  requirements  of 
sustenance  under  Western  conditions  are 
already  causing  congestion.  The  density 
of  the  population  in  Japan  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  considerable  nation  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  part  of  a  worldiwide 
empire  1)f  over  twelve  million  square 
miles,  over  which  the  average  density  is 
only  thirty-three  persons  to  the  mile. 
Japan  has  no  waste  places  into  which  to 
disgorge  its  surplus  population.  If  all 
the  political  difficulties  of  the  East  were 
dispelled,  and  the  population  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Siberia  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  those  countries,  there  would 

still  be  an  average"  density  of  nearly 

forty  to  the  square  mile.  The  reality  of 
the  menace  to  Australia  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  conditions  under  which  Austra¬ 
lasia  is  held  by  people  of  British  race 
are  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

Density 

per 

Area  In  Popu-  square 

square  miles,  lation.  mile. 

Australia  .  2,972,906  3.782,943  1.27 

New  Zealand..  104,471  772,719  7.39 

Australasia..  3,077,377  4,556,662  1.48 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned 
the  position  need  not  cause  any  great 
alarm,  for  the  population  is  well  scat¬ 
tered,  the  agricultural  class  has  a  good 
grip  of  the  country,  and  the  waste  places 


are  few  and  small.  In  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  white  population  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  seaboards,  with  a 
sparser  scattering  extending  inland  here 
and  there,  particularly  in  Victoria  and 
New  'South  Wales.  The  mining  fields 
of  Central  and  West  Australia  cannot,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  permanent  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  population  engaged  there¬ 
on  scarcely  ranks  in  the  same  class  as 
an  airicuitural  population. 

The  immorality  of  the  present  situation 
is  that  four  millions  of  people  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia  jealously  regard  three  million 
square  miles  of  territory  as  their  own, 
and  impose  a  drastic  restriction  upon 
applic.ants  for  admission;  while  just 
across  the  water — almost  as  close  as  New 
Zealand  is  to  Australia — there  are  coun¬ 
tries  teeming  with  a  virile  population  just 
awakening  to  the  first  expanding  wants 
of  civilisation  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Tvhite  races.  The  danger  is  evident.  The 
final  solution  must  be  the  arbitrament  of 
numbers,  and  then  Australia  will  be  sadly 
lacking.  Even  if  the  Russians  are  hurled 
back  upon  Europe,  and  the  whole  of 
North  and  Eastern  Asia  is  thrown  open 
to  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  time  will  only  be 
delayed  by  a  few  decades  when  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Mongol  races,  impelled  by  their 
increasing  numbers  and  requirements, 
and  released  from  the  repressive  influ¬ 
ence  of  plague,  famine,  and  internal  war, 
will  turn  their  eyes  to  the  Pacific  and 
seek  fresh  fields  in  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  Japanese  nation  is  young,  tmani- 
mous,  and  irresistible.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  reinforced  by  three  hundred  millions 
of  Chinese,  whom  Australia  recognises — 
if  England  does  not — as  the  smartest 
traders  and  most  intelligent  industrial 
men  in  the  world.  The  efforts  of  a  few 
millions  of  people  to  withhold  the  vast 
virgin  continent  of  Australia  from  the 
clutch  of  the  Eastern  invaders  will  be 
futile.  Diplomacy  will  be  of  no  avail, 
for  argument  never  yet  dammed  back 
the  flood  of  nationality  sweeping  along 
behind  the  bayonets  of  a  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  people.  The  rural  population  is 
any  nation’s  bulwark.  If  Australia  can 
cut  up  her  Crown  lands  and  get  yeomen 
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settled  on  the  remotest  hack  blocks  the 
fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril  will  be  miti¬ 
gated.  Her  claim  to  the  great  Austra¬ 
lian  continent  will  then  be  a  moral  one, 
and,  moreover,  if  the  time  unhappily 
comes,  it  can  be  defended. 

But,  instead  of  tending  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  the  carefully-devised  immigration 
legislation  is  having  an  unexpected  result. 
White  immigration  to  Australia  has  prac¬ 
tically  ceased.  The  EJuropean  emigrants 
are  all  going  to  New  Zealand;  the  Asiat¬ 
ics  and  other  race  aliens  to  Australia. 
From  1892  to  1903  Australia  lost  1,876 
souls  by  excess  of  departures  over  arriv¬ 
als.  In  the  same  period  New  Zealand 
gained  54.343.  Papers  presented  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  last  year  show  hO’W 
peculiarly  the  Restriction  Act  works. 
During  1902,  the  first  year  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Act,  653  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  Algerians,  Arabs,  Chilians,  Chinese, 
Egj-ptians,  Filipinos,  Hindus,  Kurds, 
Tonkinese,  and  many  Europeans,  were 
refused  admission  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  these  thirty-two  were  regarded  as 
likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic;  618  failed  in  the  language  test;  two 
were  idiots  or  insane;  and  one  was  a 
recently-convicted  criminal.  During  the 
same  period  thirty-three  persons  passed 
the  education  test,  including  West  In¬ 
dians,  Syrians,  Burmese,  Filipinos,  Jap¬ 
anese,  'Mauritians,  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  St.  Helena  blacks. 

But  the  most  remarkable  return  of  all 
is  that  showing  the  number  of  persons 
admitted  without  being  asked  to  undergo 
■♦he  language  test.  They  numbered  45,- 
468,  including  35,330  of  British  national¬ 
ity,  1,181  Italians,  1,162  Germans,  1,011 
Ph-ench,  647  Austrians,  and  471  North 
Americans.  The  great  majority  of  these 
were  commercial  men  and  tourists,  who 
left  perhaps  the  same  year,  for  the  w'hole 
gain  to  Australia  by  immigration  in  1902 
was  only  2,091, 

Coming  to  the  nationalities  that  are 
antagonistic  to  the  White  Australia  pol¬ 
icy,  we  find  the  remarkable  paradox  that 
2,410  Asiatics  and  1,302  of  other  races 
were  admitted  without  being  asked  to 
pass  the  education  test.  Out  of  2,952 
Asiatics  who  applied  for  admission  to 
Australia,  2,410  were  admitted  without 
question,  twenty-two  passed  the  test,  and 


only  529  were  refused  admission,  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  admitted  at  another  port  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  3,734  persons  of 
Asiatic  and  other  alien  races  who  were 
admitted  to  the  Commonwealth  in  1902 
may  almost  all  be  regarded  as  permanent 
settlers;  and  this  in  a  year  in  which  the 
total  gain  to  Australia  by  immigration 
was  only  2,091. 

The  grounds  of  admission  without  test 
were  as  follows:  Ninety-one  were  desert¬ 
ers;  1,079  were  Chinese  who  had  State 
permits  on  payment  of  poll-tax;  246 
were  Japanese  who  entered  under  agree¬ 
ment  between  Queensland  and  Japan; 
and  1,139  were  Pacific  Islanders  with 
statutory  authority.  The  pearling  indus¬ 
try  of  the  north,  which  requires  the  spe¬ 
cial  skill  exempted  by  the  Act,  was  the 
excuse  for  the  admission  of  717  persons, 
of  ^  whom  321  were  Malays,  188  were 
.Tapanese,  ninety-five  Filipinos,  and  eigh¬ 
ty-five  Papuans.  The  iwsition  of  New 
Zealand  at  the  same  time  was  much 
more  satisfactory.  The  gain  by  excess 
of  immigration  in  1902  was  7,990,  and 
of  these  only  102  were  race  aliens  (in¬ 
cluding  sixty-nine  Chinese). 

An  analysis  of  the  population  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  shows  that  out  of  3.782.943  sonis 
returned  at  the  census  of  1901,  54,441 
were  coloured  aliens,  including  30,542 
full-blood  Chinese  and  3,554  Japanese. 
There  were  also  about  10,000  Kanakas 
on  the  Queensland  plantations,  a  number 
th.at  has  been  increased  by  some  thou¬ 
sands  since,  but  will  be  quite  wiped  out 
at  the  end  of  next  year. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures 
that  if  the  Australians  desire  to  secure 
their  country  against  the  menace  of  the 
East  they  must  commence  at  once  to  at¬ 
tract  a  stream  of  white  immigration.  At 
present  nothing  is  being  done.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  nearer  to  the 
congested  population  of  Europe,  and  they 
are  offering  liberal  terms  to  immigrants, 
whose  passage-money  across  the  Atlantic 
is  only  a  small  matter  compared  with 
that  to  Australia. 

The  only  movement  of  population  in 
Australia  at  present  is  inter-State.  Quite 
recently  an  internal  campaign  has  be«i 
inaugurated,  one  State  taking  settlers 
from  another.  Westralia  is  trying  to 
coax  Victorian  farmers  to  go  west; 
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Queensland  is  endeavouring:  to  entice 
them  away  to  the  Darling  Downs.  The 
figures  for  West  Australia  last  year  show 
clearly  what  is  happening.  While  that 
State  grained  11,954  persons  last  year  by 
quasi-immigration,  the  other  States  lost 
in  the  aggrregate,  for  the  net  increase  of 
the  Australian  population  by  immigration 
was  only  1,030.  Out  of  the  11,954  that 
West  Australia  gained,  11.814  were  of 
Buropean  nationality  (including  11,582 
British).  Yet  only  487  people  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  West  Australian  population  by 
excess  of  arrivals  from  Europe.  More 
than  11,000  came  from  the  other  States 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  population  may,  of  course, 
lead  to  some  increase  of  production,  hut 
it  can  never  fulfil  the  function  of  legiti¬ 
mate  immigration.  Moreover,  the  West 
Australian  immigrants  were  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  mining  class,  the  grants  of 
agricultural  land  to  immigrants  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  400  acres  for  the  year, 

Australia  must  establish  herself  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Australian  continent  by 
attracting  white  settlers  to  open  up  the 
back  country.  The  insular  and  suicidal 
idea  of  admitting  only  English-speaking 
people  must  go  by  the  board.  We  should 
fall  into  the  American  way  of  thinking, 
and,  if  White  Australia  is  a  cry  worth 
encouraging,  attract  healthy  men  of  any 
European  nation  to  come  over  and  help 
us  fell  our  bush,  till  our  land,  build  our 
dams  and  water-races,  and  transport 
produce  to  the  sealboard. 

If  England  cannot  send  us  healthy 
young  men  of  the  right  stamp — and  it 
almost  seems  that  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  she  cannot — we  must  turn  our  eyes 
toward  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  that  have  done  so  much  already  in 
building  up  the  British  Colonies.  It  is 
health  and  youthful  vigour  that  the  Col¬ 


onies  require,  not  academic  knowledge  of 
any  particular  language.  The  Australian 
nationality  can  be  protected  by  a  short 
period  franchise  qualification,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  our  pride  will  be  con¬ 
served  by  the  ability  of  the  newcomers  to 
speak  fair  English. 

What  we  particularly  want  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  failures  and  disappointed  persons 
returning  to  England  with  discouraging 
tales.  I  have  seen  families  step  ashore 
from  an  immigrant  ship — 'fathers  bur¬ 
dened  with  six  or  eight  children,  who  can¬ 
not  be  kept  in  the  Colonies  under  a  pound 
or  two  a  week.  A  few  months  later  they 
have  sorrowfully  embarked  for  home, 
their  e,amings  gone,  their  families  13,000 
miles  from  friends.  Workers  are  want¬ 
ed,  unencumbered  to  be  efficienti  young 
to  be  adaptable;  and  they  should  be  se¬ 
lected  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  by 
agents  who  know  the  fluctuating  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  class  of  land  available  in 
the  colonies  they  represent.  One  disap¬ 
pointed  immigrant  is  worse  than  no  im¬ 
migrant  at  all  to  everyone  except  the 
shipping  company.  W’hen  the  selected 
immigrants  land  they  should  find  unim¬ 
proved  land  set  apart  for  them,  and 
money  advances  available  for  initial  out¬ 
lay  in  their  holdings. 

It  is  only  by  getting  settlers  quickly 
and  open'ug  up  the  back  country  that 
Australia  can  restore  that  confidence  in 
financial  centres  that  will  place  money 
at  her  disposal  for  development;  and  this 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  her  existence.  Un¬ 
less  Australia,  from  an  empty  shard, 
quickly  becomes  a  hive  of  industry,  the 
Yellow  Peril  will  maintain  its  reality, 
and  be  a  lasting  menace  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  remarkable  economic  and 
social  evolution  that  is  gradually  unfold¬ 
ing  in  the  interdependent  countries  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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By  MICHAEL  MacDONAQH. 

(Prom  I^njrman’s  Magazine.) 


AX  the  great  gift  of  oratory,  the 
art  of  giving  to  noble  thought 
worthy  expression  in  spoken 
language,  or  even  the  lesser 
faculty  of  pleasant,  attractive,  per¬ 
suasive  speaking,  be  taught  or  acquired, 
or  is  it  entirely  an  inborn  endowment  by 
nature?  One  night  at  the  famous  Liter¬ 
ary  Club,  of  which  we  are  'told  so  much 
by  Boswell,  the  subject  of  conversation 
was  a  speech  that  Edmund  Burke  had 
just  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Goldsmith  asserted  that  “speechifying 
was  ail  a  knack,”  and  rashly  declared  he 
could  make  as  good  an  oration  as  Burke 
any  day.  The  company,  playfully  taking 
him  at  his  word,  demanded  a  proof  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  The  poet  instantly 
mounted  to  a  chair,  nnd  began  a  speech; 
but  after  a  few  sentences  his  powers  of 
ready  thought  and  expression  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  “Well,”  said  he,  jumping 
down,  find  this  won’t  do;  therefore  I’ll 
write  my  speech.”  “(No,  Doctor,”  said 
the  company,  “we  don’t  question  your 
talents  for  writing;  it  was  speaking  you 
engaged  for.”  ‘tWell,  well,”  responded 
Goldsmith,  unwilling  to  admit  himself 
beaten,  ‘‘I’m  out  of  luck  now;  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  as  I  said  before, 
that  oratory  is  a  mere  knack,  which  any 
man  of  education  may  practise  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  very  little  time.” 

Unquestionably,  the  orator,  like  the 
poet,  the  painter,  the  man  of  letters,  is 
born,  not  made.  There  are  certain  qual¬ 
ities  which  must  be  native  to  a  man  if  he 
is  to  become  an  orator.  From  what  we 
know  of  Goldsmith,  with  his  self-con- 


•soiousness,  and  stutter,  and  awkwardness, 
and  c(mfusion  of  utterance,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  he  ever  could  have  at¬ 
tained  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  sponta¬ 
neous,  graceful,  and  impressive  utter¬ 
ance.  In  truth,  success  in  oratory  re¬ 
quires  a  rare  union  of  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  gifts  which,  if  they  are  not  con¬ 
ferred  by  Nature  on  a  man  at  his  birth, 
he  can  never  acquire  by  study,  or  prac¬ 
tice,  or  discipline.  He  must  have  a  ready 
command  of  language;  he  must  have  a 
well  regulated  and  most  retentive  mem¬ 
ory;  he  must  have  imagination,  pas¬ 
sion,  emotion.  These  mental  quali¬ 
ties.  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  orator,  are  natural  endowments. 
Then  come  the  outward  graces  of 
oratory — the  striking  presence;  the  clear 
and  plastic  voice,  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  varied  inflections  of  feeling;  the 
distinct  enunciaticn;  the  happy  dramatic 
gesture.  These  physical  qualifications 
are,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  orator,  but  they  are  all  highly 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  mental  endow¬ 
ments;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  enun¬ 
ciation  and  gesture,  may  he  acquired. 
We  all  know  how  Demosthenes  combated 
and  overcame  his  impediment  of  speech. 
The  picture  of  the  greatest  orator  of 
antiquity  speaking  with  his  mouth  full 
of  pebbles  while  he  ran  uphill,  or  de¬ 
claiming  to  the  surging  sea  waves,  in 
order  to  cure  his  stutter,  is  not  without 
a  touch  of  the  ludicrous.  Macready,  the 
actor,  while  staying  at  an  hotel  in  the 
provinces,  locked  himself  up  in  his  be<l- 
room,  and  for  two  hours  shouted  “Mur- 
derl”  in  varying  tones  of  voice.  The 
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terror  of  the  occupants  of  the  hotel  was 
extreme;  the  proprietor  was  alarmed  for 
the  good  name  of  his  establishment,  and 
when,  at  last,  Macready  opened  the  door 
and  explained,  “I  am  endeavoring  to  find 
the  one  intonation  which  will  produce 
the  effect  I  desire,”  the  wonder  is  that 
the  infuriated  company  did  not  compel 
him  to  shout  “’Murder!”  as  it  comes  from 
a  man  stricken  with  the  fear  that  death 
by  violence  is  imminent.  The  tone  and 
pitch  of  the  voice  are  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  oratory,  and  even  an  ordinary 
voice  can,  by  practice,  be  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  of  the  art,  capable  of 
swaying,  arousing,  calming  an  audience; 
but  perhaps  most  people  with  oratorical 
ambitions,  but  lacking  declamatory  pow¬ 
er,  would  prefer  to  retain  their  deficien¬ 
cy  than  to  remedy  it  by  the  methods  of 
Demosthenes  and  Macready. 

There  have  been  instances  of  meu  who 
attained  to  high  position  and  command¬ 
ing  influence  in  Parliament  by  their  ora¬ 
tory,  despite  physical  defects  of  voice  and 
manner  and  person.  William  Wilber- 
forcc  was  a  little  man,  with  a  thin,  shrill 
voice.  Boswell,  who  heard  him  at  York, 
thus  inelegantly  describes  him:  *T  saw 
what  seemed  a  mere  shrimp  mount  upon 
the  table;  but,  as  I  listened,  he  grew  and 
grew  until  the  shrimp  became  a  whale.” 
Henry  Grattan  had  some  odd  oratorical 
mannerisms.  ”He  bent  his  body  almost 
to  the  ground,  swung  his  arms  over  his 
head,  up  and  down  and  around  him,” 
says  Charles  £*billip8;  “and  added  to  the 
grotesqueness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating 
tone  and  a  drawling  emphasis.”  Richard 
Dalor  Sheil  thrilled  the  Irish  people  in 
the  movement  for  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  despite  his  dwarfish  frame  and  his 
shrill,  irritating  voice,  which  has  been 
likened  to  “something  between  the  yell  of 
a  peacock  and  the  squeak  of  a  slate  pen¬ 
cil.”  Lord  John  Russell  was  a  frail  little 
man,  with  a  weak  voice  and  an  affected 
mincing  manner.  But  these  examples  of 
men  who,  though  Nature  had  been  nig¬ 
gardly  to  them  in  the  bestowal  of  physi¬ 
cal  gifts,  achieved  the  highest  successes 
in  oratory  are  exceedingly  rare.  Dr. 
Johnson,  indeed,  ridiculed  the  notion  that 
gesture  or  action  contributes  to  the  force 
and  persuasiveness  of  oratory.  ‘'Neither 
the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  our  people,”  he  writes  in  one 


of  his  “Idler”  papers,  “would  be  much 
affected  by  laboured  gesticulations,  or 
•believe  any  man  the  more  because  he 
rolled  bis  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or 
spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the 
ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or  turned 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling  and 
sometimes  to  the  floor.”  Surely  the  Doc- 
tor  saw  only  one-half  of  the  point.  Of 
course,  ungainly  movements  of  the  hands 
and  grotesque  facial  contortions  would 
transform  the  most  sublime  utterances 
of  the  orator  into  nonsense  the  most 
ridiculous.  It  is  unquestionable,  however, 
that  gesture,  graceful  and  dignified  and 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  enhances  the 
effect  of  eloquence.  My  experience  as  a 
Parliamentary  reporter  is  that  in  the 
achievement  of  the  main  purpose  of  ora¬ 
tory,  which  is  the  influencing  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  manner  is  often  more  important 
than  matter.  The  great  charm  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  art  lies  not  so  much  in  what 
the  speech  contains  as  in  how  it  is  de¬ 
livered. 

But  even  if  a  man  have  all  the  natural 
gifts  of  oratory,  success  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most 
sedulous  training.  The  greatest  Parlia¬ 
mentary  orators  laboured  indefatigably 
to  perfect  their  native  accomplishments, 
mental  and  physical,  by  persistent  and 
laborious  practice  and  discipline,  so  that 
they  might  produce  their  happiest  effects. 
For  days  before  an  important  speech 
their  minds  were  absorbed  in  it,  in  its 
matter  and  form,  and  in  its  manner  of 
delivery.  A  full  mastery  of  the  subject 
was  obtained;  the  speech  was  arranged 
under  heads  with  a  view  to  a  clear  and 
logical  development  of  the  argument;  an 
ease  of  manner  was  studied;  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  the  varied  looks,  the 
appropriate  gestures  were  so  rehearsed 
that  they  might  seem,  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment,  unpremeditated  and  spon¬ 
taneous. 

Perhaps  the  nervousness,  the  fears, 
the  terrors  which  the  thought  even  of 
addressing  a  public  meeting  inspire  in 
most  people  is  the  greatest  bar  to  effect¬ 
ive  speaking.  It  is  a  familiar  experi¬ 
ence,  yet  a  curious  phenomenon,  that  a 
man  who,  while  sitting  in  a  chair,  has  a 
steady  flow  of  ideas  and  words  is  em¬ 
barrassed  and  struck  dumb  if  be  stand 
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ou  his  feet  to  address  the  company,  or,  at 
best,  can  command  only  a  stumbling  to- 
cabuJary  to  express  his  reluctant  ideas. 
Orators  would  probably  ibe  quite  common 
if  it  were  the  custom  to  speak  in  public 
sitting  down.  At  a  literary  dinner  where 
Tennyson’s  health  was  proposed,  the 
poet,  pleading  his  inability  to  make  a 
formal  speech,  returned  thanks  without 
rising  from  his  chair.  “Why,  you  are 
making  a  speech,”  said  Serjeant  Tel- 
fourd,  who  was  presiding.  “Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  Tennyson;  “but  not  upon  my 
legs.”  The  capacity  for  thinking  readily 
on  one’s  legs  is  difficult  to  acquire. 
Gladstone  had  it.  He  thought  out,  it  is 
stated,  most  of  his  speeches  while  he 
was  on  his  feet.  “Well,”  as  somebody 
said,  “it  was  the  only  leisure  time  be  had 
for  thinking.”  But  addressing  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  its  terrors  for  even  the  most 
practised  orators.  “I  have  seen,”  said 
Lord  Dufferin,  “the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent,  courageous, 
and  successful  speakers  that  ever 
charmed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
tremble  throughout  his  frame  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  one  of  his  great  speeches. 

I  have  seen  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land  completely  lose  the  thread  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  and,  sitting  down  confess  that  he 
had  done  so;  and  I  have  heard  another 
very  famous  orator  rolling  forth  platitude 
after  platitude  in  the  most  hopeless  man¬ 
ner,  simply  because  he  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  hit  off  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
oration.”  There  is  a  way  of  obtaining 
self-confidence,  or  rather  of  losing  self- 
consciousness;  but  it  cannot  well  be 
recommended  to  diffident  speakers.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  story  which  Horace 
Walpoie  tells  of  a  wonderful  speech  by 
Charles  Townshend  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1767.  “It  was  all  wit  and  folly, 
satire  and  indiscretion.”  says  Walpole. 
In  plain  truth,  Townshend  was  drunk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gossiper.  “It  was  a  proof 
that  his  abilities  were  superior  to  those 
of  all  men,  and  his  judgment  below  that 
of  any  man,”  says  Walpole.  “It  showed 
him  capable  of  being,  and  unfit  to  be, 
first  Minister.  The  House  was  in  a  roar 
of  rapture,  and  some  clapped  their  hands 
with  ecstacy,  like  an  audience  iu  a  thea¬ 
tre.  In  his  speech  he  beat  Lord  Chatham 
in  language,  Burke  in  metaphors,  Gren¬ 
ville  in  presumption,  Rigby  in  impudence. 


himself  in  folly,  and  everybody  in  good- 
humour.”  '  ■ 

.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  speaker  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  fertility  and  readiness  of 
his  mental  resources.  Memory  is  treach¬ 
erous.  A  sudden  failure  of  recollection  is 
a  predicament  into  which  even  the  most 
practised  and  self-confident  speakers  may 
fall.  From  the  Reporters’  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  last  session,  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  table  pause  in 
the  course  of  a  free  and  flowing  speech, 
and,  fumbling  for  a  moment  among  his 
notes,  turn  round  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  and  ask,  in  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  “What  is  it  that  I  was  say¬ 
ing?”  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  having 
supplied  the  cue,  “Ah,  yes,”  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  proceeded  to  develop  the 
argument.  Lord  Rosebery  delivered  a 
very  important  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall 
on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of 
1894,  at  which  I  was  present  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  During  the  cheers  which  greeted 
one  of  his  eloquent  periods  the  noble  lord 
was  heard  inquiring  of  his  supporters  on 
the  platform,  “What  was  my  last  sen¬ 
tence?”  These  curious  instances  of  for¬ 
getfulness  in  great  speakers  with  reten¬ 
tive  memories  are,  perhaps,  unexplain¬ 
able.  Something  happens  to  snap  the 
continuity  of  the  argument — perhaps  the 
mind  wanders  for  a  moment — and  the 
speaker  cannot  restore  the  connection 
without  being  prompted.  Another  catas¬ 
trophe  into  which  especially  the  unready 
and  self-conscious  speaker  falls  is  that 
of  becoming  hopelessly  lost  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.  He  begins  the  sentence,  clumsily 
perhaps,  and  then  gets  so  entangled  in  its 
meshes  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  it 
gracefully,  and  is  compelled  to  drop  it 
iiltugether.  Such  a  speaker  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  write  out  his  peech  and  learn  it 
by  heart.  But  this  precaution  will  not 
always  save  him  from  disaster.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  speech  committed 
to  memory,  and  repeated  fluently  and 
gracefully  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room,  or  during  a  solitary  walk,  is  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  nervous  speaker  at  that 
dreadful  moment  when  he  stands  up  to 
deliver  it.  His  intense  consciousness  of 
the  audience,  with  their  attention  con¬ 
centrated  upon  him — watching  his  every 
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gesture,  as  he  thinks,  criticising  his  every 
expression — fills  him  with  consternation 
and  paralyses  his  mental  powers.  But  if 
careful  preparation  for  public  speaking 
is  not  always  effectual  in  the  case  of  the 
timid  man,  without  that  precaution  he  is 
doomed  to  ignominious  failure. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
most  of  the  greatest  Parliamentary  ora¬ 
tors  carefully  prepared  their  speeches. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Charles  James 
Fox  trusted  to  what  is  called  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  moment.  Edward  Gibbon,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  February  8, 
1771,  tells  how  Fox,  then  only  twenlty- 
three  years  of  age,  spent  the  eve  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  for  relieving  the  clergy  of  the 
Estahlished  Church  from  subscribing  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  which  he  de¬ 
livered  a  powerful  speech.  ‘'Charles  Fox,” 
says  the  historian,  “prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  work  by  passing  twenty-two 
hours  in  the  pious  exercise  of  Hazard. 
His  devotion  cost  him  only  about  five 
hundred  pounds  an  hour— in  all,  eleven 
thousand  pounds.” 

Horace  Walpole  also  describes  the 
statesman  as  often  sitting  up  all  night 
gambling  and  drinking  at  Newmarket, 
and  next  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
making  a  brilliant  speech.  No  doubt 
Fox,  with  hie  natural  oratorical  abilities 
— *his  well-stored  mind,  his  perfect  self- 
command,  his  ready  and  copious  lan¬ 
guage — was  able  to  speak  extempore  and 
effectively  on  any  of  the  political  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  day.  But  in  reading  his 
speeches  we  see,  in  tiresome  repetitions 
and  diffuse  and  ragged  sentences,  the 
wofuJ  effects  of  this  lack  of  premedita¬ 
tion.  The  truth  remains  that  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  cases  of  men  who  have 
been  able  to  deliver  long  speeches,  and 
at  the  same  time  good  speeches,  without 
any  previous  elaborate  preparation,  are 
the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  Brough¬ 
am,  in  a  letter  addressed  in  1823  to 
Zachary  Macaulay,  confesses  that  he 
composed  the  peroration  of  his  speech  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline  after  reading  and  repeating 
Demosthenes  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  wrote  it  “twenty  times  over  at 
least.”  It  remained  Brougham’s  habit. 


throughout  his  long  Parliamentary  career, 
carefully  to  write  out  all  his  speeches, 
and  even  to  submit  the  manuscripts  to 
his  friends  for  corrections  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Moore,  in  his  biography  of  Sher¬ 
idan,  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  that 
orator  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speeches.  ‘"He  never  made  a  speech  of 
any  moment  of  which  the  sketch,  more 
or  less  detailed,  has  not  been  found 
among  his  papers,”  says  Moore,  “with 
the  irtiowier  passages  generally  written 
two  or  three  times  over  (often  without 
any  material  change  in  their  form)  upon 
small  detached  pieces  of  paper  or  on 
cards.”  Even  the  points  of  the  speech 
at  which  he  was  to  be  hurried  into  appar¬ 
ently  impromptu  outbursts  of  passion 
were  precisely  arranged.  “To  such  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  effect  did  he  attend,”  Moore 
writes,  “that  I  have  found  in  more  than 
one  instance  a  memorandum  made  of  the 
precise  place  in  which  the  words  'Good 
God,  Mr.  Speaker!’  were  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.”  Indeed,  it  was  suspected  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Sheridan  had 
jests  and  figures  of  speech,  and  sar¬ 
casms,  and  retorts  carefully  prepared  and 
learned  by  rote,  waiting  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fire  them  off,  or  creating  the  oc¬ 
casion  himself,  when  it  was  slow  to  come 
in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Pitt  once 
taunted  him  with  his  “hoarded  repartee.! 
and  matured  jests,”  and  we  now  know 
how  well-founded  was  the  charge. 

'But  though  we  laugh  at  the  oratorical 

tricks  of  poor  Sheridan,  as  disclosed  by 
his  biographer,  similar  devices  have  been 
practised  by  all  great  speakers.  “Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
pains,”  said  Canning  to  John  Wilson 
Croker.  “I  prepare  very  much  on  many 
subjects.  A  great  part  of  this  is  lost 
and  never  comes  into  play;  but  some¬ 
times  an  opportunity  arises  when  I  can 
bring  in  something  I  have  ready,  and  I 
nlw’oys  perceive  the  much  greater  effect 
of  these  passages  upon  the  House.” 
When  Canning  was  about  to  make  an 
important  speech  his  whole  mind  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  it  for  days  'beforehand.  “He 
spared  no  labour,”  we  are  told,  “either 
in  obtaining  or  in  arranging  his  materials. 
He  always  drew  up  'a  paper  (which  he 
used  in  the  House)  with  the  heads,  in 
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their  order,  of  the  several  topics  on  which 
he  meant  to  touch,  and  these  heads  were 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  sometimes 
extended  to  four  or  five  hundred.”  This 
seems  to  be  the  course  that  is  generally 
adopted  by  Parliamentary  orators-^e 
preparation  of  a  skeleton  of  the  speech, 
with  the  subject  arranged  under  various 
heads,  interspersed  with  several  of  the 
principal  sentences  fully  set  forth— rather 
(than  the  plan  of  writing  out  every  word 
of  the  speech  and  committing  it  to  mem¬ 
ory.  William  Oonyngbam  Plunket,  the 
celebrated  Irish  Parliamentarian  of  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
told  his  fellow-countryman,  Richard  La- 
lor  Shell,  another  noted  orator,  that  he 
previously  prepared  the  principal  ims- 
sages,  which  he  used,  he  said,  as  “a  kind 
of  rhetorical  stepping-stones  to  carry  him 
through  his  speech.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
made  a  similar  confession.  “I  do  not 
write  my  speeches,”  said  he  to  a  friend. 
“My  practice  is  to  think  my  subject  over 
to  any  extent  you  please;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  phrases  which  nec¬ 
essarily  grow  out  of  the  process  of  think¬ 
ing,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  wording 
of  my  argument  to  the  moment  of  deliv¬ 
ery.” 

As  a  rule,  members  of  iParliament  in¬ 
vest  their  methods  of  preparing  their 
speeches  in  mystery.  They  desire  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  their  oratory  is 
absolutely  spontaneous,  even  when  their 
pockets  are  bulging  with  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  their  speeches.  Joihn  Bright, 
however,  was  perfectly  open  and  candid 
on  the  point.  On  the  invitation  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  curious  as  to  the  ways  of  or¬ 
ators,  he  made  an  interesting  disclosure 
of  his  procedure.  When  he  intended  to 
speak  on  a  matter  of  importance,  he  con¬ 
sidered  what  it  was  that  he  iwished  to 
impress  on  his  audience,  and  then  made 
notes  for  his  speech.  “il  db  not  write  my 
facts  or  my  arguments,”  he  said,  “but 
make  notes  on  two,  or  three,  or  four 
slips  of  note-paper,  giving  the  line  of  ar¬ 
gument  and  the  facts  as  they  occur  to  my 
mind,  and  I  leave  the  words  to  come  at 
call  when  I  am  speaking.  There  are  oc¬ 
casionally  short  passages  whidi  for  accu¬ 
racy  I  may  write  down,  as  sometimes 
aho— almost  invariably — the  concluding 
words  or  sentences  may  be  written.” 


This  preparation,  as  his  intimate  friends 
knew,  was  to  hhn  a  trying  and  painful 
ordeal.  He  brooded  for  days  over  the 
speech.  As  arguments  and  illustrations 
occurred  to  him,  he  liked  to  try  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  bis  acquaintances;  and  when  at 
home,  if  nobody  else  was  withiin  reach, 
he  discoursed  with  his  gardener,  so  that 
the  speech  took  shape  in  conversation. 
Then  he  prepared  his  notes  for  use  in 
speaking  in  the  way  described  to  the 
correspondent.  The  late  Lord  I>ufferln 
was  also  perfectly  frank  with  respect  to 
the  labour  he  bestofwed  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  speeches.  “I  remember,”  he 
said,  “many  years  ago  I  iwas  entrmted 
by  the  late  lyord  Palmerston  with  the 
duty  of  moving  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  assembling  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  Prince  Albert. 
The  occasion  was  a  most  sad  and  solemn 
one,  for  the  principal  subject  of  my  dis¬ 
course  was  the  national  loss  we  had  so 
recently  sustained.  I  felt  that  were  I  to 
trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
or  even  to  such  perfunctory  methods  of 
preparation  as  are  generally  adopted,  it 
might  very  well  happen  not  only  that  I 
should  fail  to  give  adequate  expression 
to  my'own  feelings,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
the  august  assembly  of  whose  grief  1 
had  been  appointed  the  interpreter,  but 
that  there  might  fall  from  my  lips  some 
unhappy  and  incongruous  phrase  which 
would  jar  disagreeably  on  the  ears  of 
every  one  present,  and  expose  me  to  well- 
merited  censure  and  reproach.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  out 
every  word  of  my  speech,  and  learnt  it 
so  carefully  by  heart  that  I  knew  no  un¬ 
toward  accident  or  interruption  could  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  delivery,  and  in  this  way, 
though  it  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  I 
was  able,  without  once  looking  at  a  note, 
to  go  through  it  without  accident  to  the 
end.” 

This  zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  young  orator  must  have  appealed  to 
liord  Palmerston.  He  did  not  believe  in 
a  speaker  relying  upon  “the  spur  of  the 
moment.”  In  the  course  of  an  attack 
upon  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1842,  Palmerston  referred  to 
Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  EJarl  of  Derby) 
as  having  made  “a  very  good  offhand 
speech.”  “No  man,”  he  added,  “is  a 
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better  offhand  debater  than  the  noble 
lord.”  But  he  continued,  “Offhand  de¬ 
baters  are  sometimes  apt  to  say  what¬ 
ever  may  come  into  their  heads  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  witiiout  stopping  to 
consider— as  they  would  do  if  they  had 
time — whether  what  they  are  going  to  say 
is  strictly  consistent  with  the  facts  to 
which  it  applies.”  He  then  told  a  story 
of  a  “celebrated  iMinister  of  a  far  coun¬ 
try”  who  instructed  one  of  his  support¬ 
ers  to  make  a  certain  statement  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  foreign  power.  The  member 
pleaded  that  the  statement  was  not  strict¬ 
ly  consistent  with  the  fact.  ‘’Never 
mind  that,”  cried  the  Minister.  “What 
in  the  world  does  that  signify?  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  say,  and  take  care  you  say 
it.”  “That  Minister,”  said  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  “would,  I  thinh,  have  made  not  a 
bad  offhand  debater  in  this  House.” 
Now,  it  must  be  said  that  the  careful 
preparation  of  a  speech  gives  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  what  the  speech  contains  is  the 
exact  truth.  If  a  man  be  bent  on  lying, 
the  more  time  he  has  to  think  the  more 
plausibly  will  he  lie.  The  objection  to 
the  “offhand  debater” — the  speaker  who 
relies  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment — is 
not  that  what  he  says  is  necessarily  in¬ 
consistent  with  facts,  'but  that  what  he 
says,  'be  it  falsehood  or  the  truth,  logical 
or  illogical,  foolishness  or  reason,  is  likely 
to  be  devoid  of  those  qualities  of  oratory 
which  make  a  speech  always  charming 
to  an  audience,  if  not  convincing. 

Richard  CJobden,  one  of  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  and  artless  orators  the  House  of 
Commons  has  evet  seen,  declared  that  he 
needed  no  previous  preparation  before 
rising  to  speak.  In  the  course  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  letter  to  the  Press  in  1864,  he  said: 
“It  is  known  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  a  word  beforehand  of  what  I 
speak  in  public.  Like  other  speakers, 
practice  has  given  me  as  perfect  self- 
possession  in  the  presence  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  if  I  were  writing  in  my  closet.” 
“Uke  other  speakers!”  Cobden  was 
really  unlike  other  speakers  if  it  be  true, 
as  he  suggests,  that  he  did  not  even  pre¬ 
pare  notes  in  which  his  thoughts  and  his 
arguments  were  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  he  intended  to  use  them. 

Even  Gladstone,  the  most  ready  and 
voluble  Parliamentary  orator  of  the  nine¬ 


teenth  century — fluent  and  effective  even 
on  subjects  which  unexi>ectedly  arose  for 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
took  considerable  trouble  in  the  case  of 
a  set  oration.  I  have  often  looked  down 
from  the  Reporters’  Gallery  on  the  notes 
which  he  spread  out  on  the  de«patch-box 
on  the  table  when  he  rose  to  deliver  an 
important  speech.  The  notes  were  al¬ 
ways  written  on  half  sheets  of  notepaper, 
evidently  prepared  in  his  study  when  be 
sat  down  to  think  out  the  nature  and  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  There  were  a 
number  of  phrases,  three  or  four  words 
in  each,  scrawled  in  large  characters  and 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  as 
guides  to  the  channel  in  which  his  argu¬ 
ments  were  to  run;  and  occasionally  be¬ 
tween  these  catch  phrases  was  a  sentence 
of  a  striking  character,  fully  written  out, 
or  a  damaging  quotation  from  a  speech 
of  an  opponent.  When  he  had  occasion 
to  consult  these  notes  he  would  pause 
for  a  moment  in  his  speech,  raise  the 
piece  of  notepaper  to  the  light,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  his  folding  glasses  to  his  eyes,  refer 
to  it,  ejaculating,  “Well,  Mr,  Speaker,” 
and  then,  laying  the  sheet  on  the  de¬ 
spatch-box  again,  proceed  to  deal  with 
another  'branch  of  the  subject.  I  have 
often  watched  him,  too,  as  he  sat  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  preparing  on  the  scene 
of  action  the  speech  with  which  he  was 
to  conclude  a  great  debate.  He  collected 
his  ideas  in  his  mind  as  he  listened  to  the 
attach  of  bis  opponent.  With  blotting- 
pad  on  knee,  provided  with  three  or  four 
sheets  of  House  of  Commons  notepaper, 
and  quill  pen  in  hand,  he  would  jot  down 
the  heads,  or  catch-words,  of  his  speech, 
five  or  six  lines  on  each  single  sheet,  and 
then  ponder  over  tnem,  altering  them, 
or  adding  to  them,  and  distinguishing 
their  importance  by  underscoring  them 
with  lines.  When  the  notes  of  his  speech 
were  arranged  to  his  satisfaction  he 
would  place  them  on  the  despatch-box, 
end,  leaning  back  carelessly  in  his  seat, 
follow  attentively  the  concluding  re¬ 
marks  of  his  opponent. 

Thus,  by  assiduous  preparation,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
have  reputations  for  oratory  been  won  in 
the  Parliamentary  arena.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  man  who  has  something  to 
say  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  a 
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good  deal  will  never  fail  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  speech.  But  that  it  not  so.  A 
man  may  have  studied  a  subject  deeply 
and  yet  be  unable  to  find  the  words  and 
phrases  to  express  himself  when  he  faces 
an  audience.  It  is  not  matter,  not 
thought,  that  he  lacks,  but  language. 
There  are  in  Parliament  men  of  ideas 
without  fluency  of  language,  and  men 
with  a  command  of  words  without 
thought.  Goldsmith  and  Tennyson  were 
men  of  the  highest  intellectuality,  yet,  as 
is  shown  in  the  anecdotes  I  have  related, 
the  faculty  of  expression — the  ready  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  tongue  to  the  thought — was 
wanting,  and  consequently  they  were  un- 
.ible  to  address  an  audience  with  grace 
and  finish.  For  members  of  Parliament 
who  cannot  readily  disentangle  their 
ideas,  who  cannot  give  instantaneous 
utterance  to  their  thoughts,  the  wist.st 
course  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Ma¬ 
caulay,  who  wrote  out  his  speeches,  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  memory,  and  then  deliv¬ 
ered  them,  with  an  ease  that  seemed 
spontaneous,  to  an  admiring  Mouse  of 
Commons.  Only  by  such  a  method  can  a 
speech  assume  a  well-defined  and  orderly 
shape,  be  expressed  with  clearness  and 
precision,  in  the  most  apt  and  telling 
words. 

But  prudent  though  it  be  for  most 
speakers  to  write  out  their  speeches  be¬ 
forehand  and  commit  them  to  memory, 
there  are  dangers  attending  the  practice 
against  which  it  would  be  well  to  guard. 
Never  send  the  manuscript  of  a  speech 
to  the  newspapers  before  it  has  been 
actually  delivered.  Richard  I/alor  Sheil — 
as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Irish  masters  of  oratory— arranged  to 
address  a  public  meeting  in  support  of 
Catholic  emancipation  on  Pennenden 
Heath,  in  Kent.  Before  leaving  London 
he  gave  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  the 
“Morning  Chronicle,”  and  next  day  it 
■was  published  in  that  newspaper.  But 
^he  speech  was  never  delivered.  The 
meeting  was  broken  up  by  a  hostile 
crowd,  and  Sheil  had  to  retreat  from  the 
Heath  wdth  his  burning  periods  unspoken. 
Disraeli,  in  his  novel  “The  Young  Duke,” 
makes  a  very  pertinent  comment  on  this 
episode.  “Mr.  Shell’s  speech  in  Kent 
was  a  fine  oration,”  he  says,  “and  the 


boobies  who  taunted  him  with  having  got ' 
it  by  rote  were  not  aware  that  in  doing ' 
so  he  wisely  followed  the  example  of 
Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Caesar, 
and  every  great  orator  of  antiquity.” 
The  novelist  might  have  added,  “and 
every  famous  Parliamentarian  in  modern 
times,  including  Benjamin  Disraeli.” 

The  habit  of  writing  his  speeches  got 
Disraeli  into  a  more  serious  predicament 
than  that  of  Sheil,  to  which  he  refers  so 
sympathetically.  The  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  died  in  September,  1852.  The-; 
Conservatives  were  in  office,  and  Dis¬ 
raeli,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- ) 
mons,  pronounced  the  eulogy  which  is 
customary  on  the  demise  of  a  great 
statesman.  On  the  publication  of  the 
oration  it  was  discovered  that  the  splen¬ 
did  passages  dealing  with  the  military 
character  of  Wellington  were  taken  word 
for  word,  without  the  slightest  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  from  an  article  written  by 
Thiers  on  a  French  soldier.  Marshal  St. 
Cyr,  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  The  political  opponents  of  Disraeli 
denounced  him  as  a  quack,  a  prating 
impostor,  a  pilferer  of  other  people’s 
brains.  The  statesman  gave  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  circumstance.  But 
the  “Times”  stated  in  his  defence — prob-' 
ably  inspired — that  he  had  copied  the  pas¬ 
sage  into  his  commonplace  book,  and  for¬ 
gotten  its  source.  That,  no  doubt,  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  happened.  Disraeli  thought 
he  might  safely  transfer  the  passages  to 
his  written  oration. 

Another  amusing  accident,  due  to  the 
precaution  of  writing  a  speech,  occurred 
not  many  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  time  there  happened 
to  be  two  members  named  Power  in  the 
Irish  party.  John  wrote  out  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  which  he  proposed  to  de¬ 
liver  in  an  approaching  Irish  debate,  and 
sent  it,  beforehand,  to  a  Dublin  daily 
newspaper.  On  the  night,  of  the  debate 
the  other  Power,  Richard,  succeeded  in 
first  “catching  the  Speaker’s  eye,”  and 
next  morning  the  Dublin  daily  newspaper, 
assuming  it  was  John  that  had  spoken, 
came  out  with  the  report,  five  columns 
long,  of  a  grand  speech  which,  though  it 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  “Cheers,” 
“Loud  laughter,”  “Hear,  hea*”  and 
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“Cries  of  ‘No,  no,’  ’’  had  never  been  de¬ 
livered.  T4iat  night,  when  copies  of  the 
Dnblin  daily  newspaper  were  delivered  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  John  had  to  en¬ 
dure  a  good  deal  of  banter.  Yet  he  got 
up  boldly  in  the  House  at  a  later  stage, 
amid  roars  of  derisive  cheers  end  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  an  entirely 
different  speech,  but  quite  as  able  and 
eloquent  as  the  one  he  had  sent  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  effect  of  ready-made,  cut-and-dry 
speeches  is  undoubtedly  often  disappoint¬ 
ing.  They  have,  as  it  were,  a  stale  smeil, 
these  outbursts  of  indignation  and  scorn, 
a  week  old,  perhaps.  The  reason  is  that 
some  speakers  make  no  attempt  even  to 
simulate  spontaneity.  Practised  debaters 
give  the  suggestion  of  ready,  offhand  in¬ 


spiration  to  their  carefully  prepared 
speeches,  conveying  the  illusion  that  their 
thoughts  are  coming  red-hot  from  their 
brain,  by  dexterously  using  fresh  matter 
suggested  by  the  arguments  of  speakers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  by  de¬ 
claiming  in  tones  of  voice  which  tell  of  a 
mind  in  deep  emotion,  and  by  other  artful 
dodges  for  concealing  art.  But  prepared 
apostrophes,  like  the  “dood  God,  Mr. 
Speaker!’’  of  Sheridan,  have  a  most  ludi¬ 
crous  effect  when  they  slip  out  at  an  in¬ 
appropriate  moment.  Once  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  of  an  almost  empty  and 
certainly  an  inattentive  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  member  addressing  it  exclaimed: 
“In  vain  does  your  clamour  try  to  etifle 
my  voice;  your  rude  howls  do  not  intimi¬ 
date  me.” 
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From  a  College  Window. 

PART  IV. 

(From  Tb«  Cornhill  HaRacine.) 


0Nn  thus,  «8  I  say,  the  reading 
that  is  done  in  such  a  mood 
has  little  of  precise  acquisition 
or  definite  attainment  about 
it;  it  is  a  desire  rather  to  feed  and  (mo- 
■ole  the  spirit,  to  enter  the  region  in 
which  it  seems  better  to  wonder  than  to 
know,  to  aspire  rather  than  to  define, 
to  hope  rather  than  to  be  satisfied.  A 
spirit  which  walks  expectantly  along  this 
path  grows  to  learn  that  the  secret  of 
such  happiness  as  we  can  attain  lies  in 
aimplicity  and  courage,  in  sincerity  and 
loring-kindness;  it  grows  more  and  more 
averse  to  material  ambitions  and  mean 
aims;  it  more  and  more  desires  silence 
and  recollection  and  contemplation.  In 
this  mood,  the  words  of  the  wise  fall  like 
the  tolling  of  sweet  grave  bells  upon  the 
soul,  the  dreams  of  poets  come  like  music 
heard  at  evening  from  the  depth  of  some 
enchanted  forest,  wafted  over  a  wide 
water;  we  know  not  what  instrument  if 
is  whence  the  music  wells,  by  what 
fingers  swept,  by  what  lips  blown;  but 
we  know  that  there  is  some  presence 
there  that  is  sorrowful  or  glad,  who  has 
power  to  translate  his  dream  into  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Such  a  mood 
need  not  withdraw  us  from  life,  from 
toil,  from  kindly  relationship,  from  deep 
affections;  but  it  will  rather  send  us 
back  to  life  with  a  renewed  and  joyful 
rest,  with  a  desire  to  discern  the  true 
quality  of  beautiful  things,  of  fair 
thoughts,  of  courageous  hopes,  of  wise 
designs.  It  will  make  us  tolerant  and 
forgiving,  patient  with  stiibbomness  and 
prejudice,  simple  in  conduct,  sincere  in 
word,  gentle  in  deed;  with  pity  for  weak¬ 
ness,  with  affection  for  the  lonely  and 


the  desolate,  with  admiration  for  all  that 
is  noble  and  serene  and  strong. 

Those  who  read  in  such  a  spirit  will 
tend  to  resort  more  and  more  to  large 
and  wise  and  beautiful  books,  to  press 
the  sweetness  out  of  old  familiar 
thoughts,  to  look  more  for  warmth  and 
loftiness  of  feeling  than  for  elaborate 
and  artful  expression.  They  will  value 
more  and  more  books  that  speak  to  the 
soul,  rather  than  books  that  appeal  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  mind.  They  will 
realise  that  it  is  through  wisdom  and 
force  and  nobility  that  books  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  by 
briskness  and  colour  and  epigram.  A 
mind  thus  stored  may  have  little  grasp 
of  facts,  little  garniture  of  paradox  and 
jest;  but  it  will  be  full  of  compassion  and 
hope,  of  gentleness  and  joy.  .  .  . 

Well,  this  thought  has  taken  me  a  long 
way  from  the  Oollege  library,  where  the 
old  books  look  somewhat  pathetically 
from  the  shelves,  like  aged  dogs  wonder¬ 
ing  why  no  one  takes  them  for  a  walk. 
Monuments  of  pathetic  labour,  tasks 
patiently  fulfilled  through  slow  hours! 
But  yet  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of 
joy  went  to  the  making  of  them,  the  joy 
of  the  old  scholar  who  settled  down  so¬ 
berly  among  bis  papers,  and  heard  the 
silvery  bell  above  him  teli  out  the  dear 
hours  that,  perhaps,  he  would  have  de¬ 
layed  if  he  could.  Yes,  the  old  books 
are  a  tender-hearted  and  a  joyful  com¬ 
pany;  the  days  slip  past,  the  sunlight 
moves  round  the  (M>urt,  and  steals  warm¬ 
ly  for  an  hour  or  two  into  the  deserted 
room.  Life— delig'htful  life — spins  merri¬ 
ly  past;  the  perennial  stream  of  youth 
flows  on;  and  perhaps  the  hest  that  the 
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old  books  can  do  for  ns  is  to  bid  us  cast 
back  a  wistful  and  loriug  thought  into 
the  past,  a  little  gift  of  love  for  the  old 
labourers  who  wrote  so  diligently  in  the 
forgotten  hours,  till  the  weary,  failing 
hand  laid  down  the  familiar  pen,  and 
soon  lay  silent  in  the  dust.  -  ->  - » ■ 

SOCIAniLITIES.  _ 

1  have  a  friend  here,  an  old  friend, 
who,  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the 
majority  of  the  human  race,  imssesses 
strongly  marked  characteristics.  He 
knows  exactly  the  sort  of  life  that  suits 
him,  and  exactly  'what  he  likes.  He  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Enfield  said,  one  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  go  about  doing  what  is  called 
“good.”  But  he  contrives  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  without  having  any 
programme.  He  is,  in  the  fiiut  place,  a 
savant  with  a  great  reputation;  but  he 
makes  no  parade  of  his  work,  and  sits 
down  to  it  because  he  likes  it,  as  a  hun¬ 
gry  man  may  sk  down  to  a  pleasant 
meal.  He  is  thus  the  most  leisurely  man 
that  I  know,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  output  is  amazing.  His  table  is  cov¬ 
ered  deep  with  books  and  pai)ers;  but 
he  will  work  at  a  corner,  if  he  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  one;  and,  if  not, 
he  will  make  a  kind  of  cutting  in  the 
mass,  and  work  iu  the  shade,  .with  steep 
banks  of  stratified  papers  on  either  hand. 
He  is  always  accessible,  always  ready 
to  help  any  one. 

The  undergraduate,  that  shy  bird  in 
whose  s^ht  the  net  is  so  often  spread  in 
vain,  even  though  it  be  baited  with  'the 
priceless  privilege  of  tea,  tobacco,  and 
the  talk  of  a  well-informed  man,  comes, 
in  troops  and  companies,  to  see  him.  He 
is  a  man  too  with  a  rich  vein  of  humour, 
and,  what  is  far  more  rare,  a  rich  vein 
of  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  others. 
He  laughs  as  if  he  were  amused,  not 
like  a  man  discharging  a  painful  duty. 
It  is  true  that  he  will  not  answer  letters; 
but  then  his  writing-paper  is  generally 
drowned  deeper  than  plummet  can  sound; 
his  pens  are  rusty,  and  his  ink  is  of  the 
consistency  of  tar;  but  he  will  always 
answer  questions,  with  an  incredible  pa¬ 
tience  and  sympathy,  correcting  one’s 
mistakes  in  a  genial  and  tentative  way, 
as  if  a  matter  admitted  of  many  opinions. 
If  a  man.  for  'instance,  maintains  that 


the  Norman  Conquest  took  place  in  1066 
B.  C.,  he  will  say  that  some  historians 
put  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  years 
later,  but  that  of  course  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  exact  accuracy  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Thus  one  never  feels  snubbed  or 
.  snuffed  out-  by  him. 

Well,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argu- 
..ment,.I  will  call  my  friend  Perry,  though 
"’'if  is  'not  This  name;  and  having  finished 
'  my  introduction  I  will  go  on  to  my  main 
story. 

--.-I  took  into  dinner  the  other  night  a 
be.autiful  .and  accomplished  lady,  with 
whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  Mr.  Perry. 
She  said  with  a  graceful  air  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  she  had  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  him,  and  that  was  that  he  hated 
women.  I  hazarded  a  belief  that  he  was 
shv,  to  which  she  replied  with  a  dignified 
assurance  that  he  was  not  shy;  he  was 
lazy. 

Prudence  and  discretion  forbade  me 
to  appeal  against  this  decision;  but  I 
endeavoured  'to  arrive  at  the  principles 
that  supported  such  a  verdict.  I  gath¬ 
ered  that  Egeria  considered  that  every 
one  owed  a  certain  duty  to  society;  that 
people  had  no  business  to  pick  and 
choose,  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those 
who  happened  to  please  and  interest 
them,  and  to  eschew  the  society  of  those 
who  bored  and  wearied  them;  that  such 
a  course  was  not  fair  to  the  uninterest¬ 
ing  people,  and  so  forth.  But  the  point 
was  that  there  was  a  duty  involved,  and 
that  some  sacrifice  'was  required  of  vir¬ 
tuous  people  in  the  matter. 

.  Egeria  herself  is  certainly  blameless 
in  the  matter:  she  diffuses  sweetness 
and  light  in  many  tedious  assemblies; 
she  is  true  to  her  princrples;  but  for  all 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  her  on  this 
point. 

In  the  first  place  I  cannot  agree  that 
sociability  is  a  duty  at  all,  and  tw  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  such  seems  to  me  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  whole  situation.  I  think 
that  a  man  loses  a  great  deal  by  being 
unsociable,  and  that  for  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  he  had  better  make  an  effort  to 
see  something  of  his  fellows.  All  kinds 
of  grumpincsses  and  morbidities  arise 
from  solitude;  and  a  rtiy  man  ought  to 
take  occasional  dips  into  society  from  a 
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medicinal  point  of  view,  as  a  man  should 
a  cold  bath;  even  if  he  confers  no  pleas* 
ure  on  others  by  so  doin?,  the  mere 
sense,  ito  a  timid  man,  of  having  steered  a 
moderately  straight  course  through  a  so¬ 
cial  entertainment  is  in  itself  enlivening 
and  invigorating,  and  gives  the  pleasing 
feeling  of  having  escaped  from  a  great 
peril.  But  the  accusation  of  unsociabil¬ 
ity  does  not  apply  to  Perry,  whose  doors 
are  open  day  and  night,  and  whose  wel¬ 
come  is  always  perfectly  sincere.  More¬ 
over,  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man 
goes  to  a  party,  determined  to  confer 
pleasure  and  exercise  influence,  is  a  dan¬ 
gerously  self-satisfied  one.  Society  is, 
after  all,  a  recreation  and  a  delight,  and 
ought  to  be  sougdit  for  with  pleasurable 
motives,  not  with  a  consciousness  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  justice. 

My  own  belief  is  that  everyone  has  a 
perfect  right  to  choose  his  own  circle, 
aud  to  make  it  large  or  small  as  he 
desires.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  hold 
that  if  an  agreeable  or  desirable  person 
comes  to  a  place,  one  has  but  to  leave  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  at  his  door  to  entail 
upon  him  the  duty  of  coming  round  till 
be  finds  one  at  home,  and  of  disporting 
himself  gingerly,  like  a  dancing  bear 
among  the  teacups.  A  card  ought  to  be 
a  species  of  charity,  left  on  solitary 
strangers,  to  give  them  the  chance  of 
coming,  if  they  like,  to  see  the  leaver  of 
it,  or  as  a  preliminary  to  a  real  invita¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  Ibe  a  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion,  which  a  man  may  use  or  not  as  he 
likes,  not  a  legal  summons.  That  any¬ 
one  should  return  a  call  should  be  a  com¬ 
pliment  and  an  honour,  not  regarded  as 
the  mere  discharging  of  a  compulsory 
duty. 

I  have  heard  fair  ladies  complain  of 
the  boredom  they  endured  at  tea-parties; 
they  speak  of  themselves  as  of  ithe  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  victims  of  a  sense  of  duty.  If 
such  people  talked  of  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  afflicted  as  a  thing  which 
their  conception  of  Christian  love  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them,  which  they  performed, 
reluctantly  and  unwillingly,  from  a  sense 
of  obligation,  I  should  respect  them  deep¬ 
ly  and  profoundly.  But  I  have  not  often 
found  that  the  people  who  complain  most 
of  their  social  duties,  and  w^ho  discharge 
them  most  sedulously,  complain  because 


such  duties  interrupt  a  course  of  Chris¬ 
tian  beneficence.  It  is  indeed  rather  the 
other  way;  it  is  generally  .true  that  those 
who  see  a  good  deal  of  society  (from  a 
sense  of  duty)  and  find  it  dull,  are  the 
people  who  have  no  particular  interests 
or  pursuits  of  their  own. 

There  is  less  excuse  In  a  University 
town  than  in  any  other  for  adopting  this 
pompous  and  formal-  view  of  the  duties 
of  society,  because  .there  are  very  few 
unoccupied  people  in  sudh  a  place.  My 
own  occupations,  such  as  they  are,  fill 
the  hours  from  breakfast  to  luncheon 
and  from  tea  to  dinner;  men  of  seden¬ 
tary  lives  who  do  a  good  deal  of  brain- 
work  find  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air  a  necessity  in  the  afternoon. 
Indeed,  a  man  who  cares  about  his 
work,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  primary 
duty,  finds  no  occupation  more  dispirit¬ 
ing,  more  apt  to  unfit  Mm  for  serious 
work,  than  pacing  from  house  to  house 
in  the  early  afternoon,  delivering  a  pack 
of  visiting-cards,  varied  'by  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  conversation,  seated  at  the  edge  of 
an  easy-chair,  on  subjects  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  triviality.  Of  course  there  are  men 
so  constituted  that  they  find  this  pastime 
a  relief  and  a  pleasure;  but  their  felicity 
of  temperament  ought  not  to  be  made 
into  a  rule  for  serious-minded  men.  The 
only  social  institution  which  might  really 
prove  beneficial  in  a  University  is  an 
informal  evening  salon.  If  people  might 
drop  in  uninvited,  in  evening  dress  or 
not,  as  was  convenient,  from  nine  to  ten 
in  the  evening,  at  a  pleasant  house,  it 
would  be  a  rational  practice;  but  few 
such  experiments  seem  ever  to  toe  tried. 

Moreover,  the  one  thing  that  is  fatal 
to  all  spontaneous  social  enjoyment  is 
that  the  guests  should,  like  the  maimed 
and  bliud  in  the  parable,  be  compelled 
to  come  in.  The  frame  of  mind  of  an 
eminent  Cabinet  Minister  whom  I  once 
accompanied  to  an  evening  party  rises 
before  my  mind.  He  was  in  deep  de¬ 
pression  at  having  to  go;  and  when  I 
ventured  to  ask  his  motive  in  going,  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  unutterable  self- 
sacrifice,  “I  suppose  that  we  ought  some¬ 
times  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  tor¬ 
tures  we  inflict  on  others.”  Imagine  a 
circle  of  guests  assembled  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  and  it  would  seem  that 
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one  had  all  the  material  for  a  thorough* 
Ijr  pleasant  party. 

I  was  lately  taken  by  a  friend,  ■with 
whom  1  was  staying  in  the  country,  to 
a  garden  party.  I  confess  that  I  think 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  circum¬ 
stances  less  favourable  to  personal  en¬ 
joyment.  The  day  was  hot,  and  I  was 
uocomfortably  dressed.  1  found  myself 
first  in  a  hot  room^  where  the  host  and 
hostess  were  engaged  in  -what  is  called 
receiving.  A  stream  of  pale,  perspiring 
I>eople  moved  slowly  through,  some  of 
tliem  frankly  miserable,  some  with  an 
air  of  false  geniality,  which  deceived 
no  one,  written  upon  'their  faces.  “So 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  friends!”  “What 
a  delightful  day  you  have  got  for  your 
party!”  Such  ineptitudes  were  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  market.  I  passed  on 
into  another  room  where  refreshment, 
of  a  nature  that  I  did  not  want,  'Was 
sadly  accepted.  And  I  then  passed  out 
into  the  open  air;  the  garden  was  dis¬ 
agreeably  crowded;  there  was  “a  din  of 
doubtful  talk,”  as  Rossetti  says.  The 
sun  beat  down  dizzily  on  my  streaming 
brow.  I  joined  group  after  group,  where 
the  conversation  ^-as  all  of  the  same 
easy  and  stimulating  character,  until  I 
felt  sick  and  faint  (though  of  robust  con¬ 
stitution)  with  the  “mazes  of  heat  and 
sound”  in  which  my  life  seemed  “turn¬ 
ing,  turning,”  like  the  life  of  the  heroine 
of  “Requiescat.”  I  declare  that  such  a 
performance  is  the  sort  Of  thing  'that  1 
should  expect  to  find  in  hell,  even  down 
to  the  burning  marl,  as  Milton  says. 

I  got  away  dizzy,  unstrung,  unfit  for 
life,  with  that  terrible  sense  of  fatigue 
unaccompanied  by  wholesome  tiredness, 
that  comes  of  standing  in  hot  buzzing 
places.  I  had  heard  not  a  single  word 
that  nnii’.sed  or  interested  me;  and  yet 
there  wore  plenty  of  people  with  -whom 
I  should  have  enjoyed  a  leisurely  talk, 
to  whom  I  felt  inclined  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Prince  Henry  to  Poins, 
“Prithee.  Xed.  come  out  of  this  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little!” 
But  as  I  went  away,  I  pondered  sadly 
upon  the  almost  inconceivable  nature  of 
the  motive  which  could  lead  people  to 
behave  as  I  had  seen  them  behaving,  and 
resolutely  labelling  it  pleasure.  1  sup¬ 
pose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  per¬ 


sons  find  stir,  and  movement,  and  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  an  agreeable  stimu¬ 
lus. 

I  imagine  that  people  are  divided  into 
those  who,  if  they  see  a  crowd  of  human 
beings  in  a  field,  have  a  desire  to  join 
them,  and  those  who,  at  the  same  sight, 
long  to  fly  swiftly  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth.  I  am  of  the  latter  temper¬ 
ament;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  any  duty  which  should  lead  me  to 
resist  the  impulse  as  a  temptation  to 
evil.  But  the  truth  is  that  sociable  peo¬ 
ple,  like  liturgical  people,  require  for  the 
full  satisf action  of  their  instincts  that 
a  certain  number  of  other  persons  should 
be  present  at  the  ceremonies  which  they 
affect,  and  that  all  should  be  occupied 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  of  little  moment 
to  the  originators  of  the  ceremony  wheth¬ 
er  'those  present  are  there  'willingly  or 
unwillingly;  and  thus  the  only  resource 
of  their  victims  is  to  go  out  on  strike; 
so  far  from  thinking  it  n  duty  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  social  or  religious  functions,  in 
order  that  my  sociable  or  liturgical 
friends  should  have  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  for  their  pleasures,  I  think  it  a 
solemn  duty  to  resist  to  the  uttermost 
this  false  and  vexatious  theory  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  religion! 

I  suppose,  too,  that  inveterate  talkers 
and  discoursers  require  an  audience  who 
Should  listen  meekly  and  admiringly,  and 
not  interrupt.  I  have  friends  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  taste  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  who  are  so  determined  to  hold  the 
talk  in  their  own  hands,  that  I  declare 
they  might  as  well  have  a  company  of 
stuffed  seals  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
as  a  circle  of  living  and  breathing  men. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  right,  or  at  all 
events  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
human  kindliness,  that  I  should  victim¬ 
ise  my.self  so  for  a  man’s  pleasure. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  necessary  that  I 
should  attend  a  ceremony  where  I  neither 
get  nor  give  anything  of  the  nature  of 
pleasure,  simply  in  order  to  conform  to 
a  social  rule,  invented  and  propagated 
by  those  who  happen  to  enjoy  such 
gatherings. 

I  remember  being  much  struck  by  an 
artless  reminiscence  of  an  undergraduate, 
quoted  in  the  memoirs  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  academical  pt'rsonage,  who 
was  fond  of  inviting  young  men  to  share 
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his  hospitality  for  experimental  reasons. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  words,  but 
the  undergraduate  wrote  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  entertainer  .somewhat  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect:  “He  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  so  I  sate  down;  he  asked  me  to 
eat  an  apple,  so  I  ate  it.  <He  asked  me 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  so  I  poured  one 
out,  and  drank  it.  I  am  told  that  he 
tries  to  get  you  to  talk  so  that  he  may 
see  the  kind  of  fellow  you  are;  but  I 
didn’t  want  him  to  know  the  kind  of 
fellow  I  was,  so  I  didn’t  talk;  and  pres¬ 
ently  I  went  away.’’  I  think  that  this 
species  of  retaliation  is  x>^rfectly  fair  in 
the  case  of  experimental  entertainments. 
Social  gatherings  must  be  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  idea 
‘of  duty  in  connection  with  them  is  a 
bugbear  invented  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  greedy  of  society,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  contribute  any  pleasure  to  a 
social  gathering. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  above 
considerations  that  I  am  an  inveterately 
unsociable  person;  <but  such  is  not  the 
case.  I  am  extremely  gregarious  at  the 
right  time  and  place.  I  love  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  the  day  alone;  I  think 
that  a  perfect  day  consists  in  a  solitary 
breakfast  and  a  solitary  morning;  a  sin¬ 
gle  companion  for  luncheon  and  exer¬ 
cise;  again  some  solitary  hours;  but 
then  I  love  to  dine  in  company  and,  if 
possible,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing  with  two  or  three  congenial  persons. 
But  more  and  more,  as  life  goes  on,  do  I 
find  the  mixed  company  tiresome,  and 
the  tete-a-tete  delightful.  The  only 
amusement  of  society  is  the  getting  to 


know  what  other  people  really  think  and 
feel:  w’hac  amuses  them,  what  pleases 
them,  what  shocks  them;  what  they  like 
and  what  they  loathe;  What  they  toler¬ 
ate  and  w’hat  they  condemn.  A  dinner¬ 
party  is  agreeable,  principally  because 
one  is  absolutely  tied  down  to  make  the 
best  of  <cwo  people.  Very  few  English 
people  hare  the  art  of  conversing  unaf¬ 
fectedly  and  sincerely  before  a  circle; 
when  one  does  come  across  it,  it  is  a 
rare  and  beautiful  art,  like  singing,  or 
oratory.  But  the  presence  of  such  an 
improvisatore  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  a  circle  tolerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  many  Elnglish  people  have 
the  art  of  tete-a-tete  talking;  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  very  seldom 
been  brought  into  close  relations  with  an 
individual  without  finding  an  unsuspect¬ 
ed  depth  and  width  of  interest  in  the 
companionship. 

But  in  any  case  the  whole  thing  is  a  ' 
mere  question  of  pleasure;  and  I  return 
to  my  thesis,  whidi  is  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  theory  is  for  everyone  to  find  and 
create  the  kind  of  society  that  he  or  she 
may  like.  Depend  upon  it,  congenial  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  only  kind  of  society  to,  and 
in  which,  anyone  will  give  bis  best.  If 
people  like  the  society  of  the  restaurant, 
the  club,  the  drawing-room,  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  open  air,  the  cricket-field,  the 
moor,  the  golf-course,  in  the  name  of 
pleasure  and  common-sense  let  them  have 
it;  but  to  condemn  people,  by  brandish¬ 
ing  the  fiery  sword  of  duty  over  their 
heads,  to  attend  uncongenial  gatherings 
seems  to  me  to  be  both  absurd  and  un¬ 
just. 
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Yorkshire  Folk-Songs. 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS. 

(From  The  Academy.) 


O  the  student  who  searches  the 
Anthologies,  not  for  the  odd 
or  archaic  or  local,  but  for  a 
tonch  of  “that  same”  that  goes 
to  make  what  is  called  literature,  nothing 
is  more  disappointing  than  to  find  be¬ 
neath  a  fine  rousing  title  the  sorry  stuff 
that  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  folk-song.  It  comes  near  to  a  confi¬ 
dence  trick  to  trade  on  the  promise  of 
such  tities  as  “Captain  John  Bolton,” 
“Bold  Nevison  the  Highwayman,”  “The 
Dallowgill  Hunt,”  and  “The  Sledmere 
Poachers,”  and  then  to  deliver  such  an 
“order  in  bnik”  that  the  surprising  thing 
is  that  the  rhyme-monger  should  ever 
have  stopped  at  all.  This  is  true  of  all 
parts,  but  of  no  part  is  it  more  annoy¬ 
ingly  true  than  of  Yorkshire. 

For  the  three  'Ridings  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  legend,  tradition  and  proverb.  In 
this  last  respect  they  are  almost  Spanish, 
and  the  true  folk-song  is  ever  nearer  to 
the  proverb  than  to  the  anonynums  bai¬ 
led.  It  is  of  an  origin  deeper  and  ob¬ 
scurer  than  anonymity;  we  say  of  it  as 
we  say  of  the  proverb,  not  that  it  “was 
wrhten,”  but  that  it  “arose.”  For  this 
reason,  doggerel  is  the  ever-ready  pitfall 
for  it,  and  at  its  worst  it  becomes: 


“What’s  her  rate?” 

Says  Tommy  Bate; 

“Seven  mile  1’  t’  hoor,” 

Says  Billy  Moore. 

Dven  so  galloping  a  caption  as  “Yorke, 
Yoike  for  my  Monie!”  of  which  much 
was  to  be  expected,  stands  over  a  very 
poor  butter-woman’s  rank,  and  better 
than  anything  in  the  song  is  the  epitaph 
of  its  author,  which  states  that  “Here 
he,  but  not  his  thirst,  is  laid.” 


The  antiquary  may  be  right  in  ciaim- 
ing  for  'S'kipton  in  Craven  that  h  was 
virtually  a  Border  fortress,  and  for  Nor¬ 
wood  Green,  near  Halifax,  that  it  was 
the  veritable  North-wood  of  Sherwood; 
but  the  Border  Ballad  and  the  Robin 
Hood  Garland  have  since  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  a  geography  of  their  own,  and 
the  Wakefield  where  the  bold  Finder 
lived  “all  on  a  grene”  is  not  the  Wake¬ 
field  of  the  antiquary.  No  county  can 
afford  to  be  shorn  of  two  such  glories  as 
these  two  cycles,  and  Yorkshire  does  not 
forego  her  claim  to  a  share  in  them;  but 
even  without  them  there  still  remains 
other  lore.  But  for  what  is  worthy  in 
this  a  stringent  winnowing  of  the  an¬ 
thology  is  necessary. 

In  this  preliminary  purging,  first  of  all 
to  go  must  be  the  “Tragicall  History” 
broadside.  The  public  of  our  own  day 
is  not  original  in  that  a  murder  comes 
very  near  its  heart,  and  these  broad¬ 
sheets  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  tedious 
“extra  specials.”  “The  Leeds  Tragedy” 
may  stand  as  a  type  of  them,  and  with¬ 
out  enumerating  them  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  the  crimes  were  no  worse 
than  the  verses.  I  have  found  only  one, 
“The  Bowes  Tragedy,”  a  variation  of  the 
story  of  the  love;ji  who  died  of  “pure 
true  love,”  that  offered  scope  for 
worthier  treatment  than  it  has  received; 
and  the  unfortunate  Martha  Railton  will 
find  that  nook  of  our  hearts  already  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Fair  Margaret  of  the  yellow 
hair. 

Not  exactly  of  this  class  (since  they 
verge  on  historical  interest)  stand  such 
pieces  of  work  as  “The  Bland  Tragedy, 
or  Revenge  upon  Revenge,”  and  “The 
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Dragon  of  Wantley”  (this  last  a  most 
dull  allegory,  with  a  pretence  to  skittish¬ 
ness  withal);  and  even  'the  much-quoted 
"Rising  in  the  North”  must  appeal  more 
to  a  Craven  man  than  to  the  critical  out- 
lander  to  whom  Norton  Cross  over  Cra- 
coe  is  but  a  name  In  an  itinerary. 
(Wordsworth’s  “White  Doe  of  Byl- 
stone,”  by  the  way,  a  pendant  of  this 
legend,  is  Wordsworth  as  he  was  some¬ 
times,  or  else  the  guide-hooks  have  “po¬ 
larised”  it,  as  they  have  the  “Boy  of 
Egremond.”)  Innumerable  other  quasi- 
historical  instances  may  be  omitted;  but 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “The  Felon 
Sow  of  Rokeby”  moved  one  William 
Paulden,  then  a  prisoner  in  York  Castle, 
to  a  parody,  of  which  the  following, 
quoted  from  Whitaker’s  History  of 
Richmondshire,  is  a  sample: 

“And  I  durst  lay  an  even  wager 
He  would  have  conquered  Meleager, 

That  valiant  Greeke,  who,  about  dawn 
O’  th’  day,  did  put  to  death  a  brawne.” 

The  jingle  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
William  Paulden’s  criticism. 

The  anthologist  will  have  a  deal  to  say 
about  the  excision  of  such  set  pieces  as 
these;  but  there  remains  even  yet  much 
that,  setting  mere  archaism  of  language, 
antiquity,  or  the  chance  association  of 
some  great  name  aside,  is  undeniable.  I 
regret  that  for  the  moment  I  am  unable 
to  verify  the  strange  and  impressive 
verses  of  which  the  burden  runs: 

“This  ae  night,  ae  night. 

Every  night  and  awle. 

Fire  and  fleet  and  candle-light 
And  Christ  receive  thy  Saule!” 

but  there  are  stanzas  of  “The  Death  of 
Robyn  Lythe”  that  seem  not  unworthy 
of  their  company,  and  “Luke  Hutton’s 
Lamentation”  leaves  something  of  a 
similar  dreary  haunting  echo  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.  Of  “The  Death  of  Robyn  Lythe,” 
Ritson  says  “It  is  totally  dissimilar  in 
point  of  language  and  manner  to  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  met  with”;  and  though 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
Robyn  himself  is  that  there  is  in  Flam- 
borough  Head  a  cave  or  “Hole”  that 
still  bears  his  name — ^he  is  all  out  as 
difficult  a  personage  to  trace  as  Peg 
Fyfe,  the  Robber  Queen  of  Holdemess— 
he  appears  to  have  smuggled,  poached, 
cut  purses,  and  probably  throats,  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  “hem”  of 


the  ballad  are  Robyn  and  one  Gandel- 
eyne;  and  that  Wrennok  of  Donne  is 
described  as  a  “lytel  boy”  reminds  one 
of  the  “lytel  Musgrave”  of  that  other 
ballad  of  Lady  Barnard,  who  was  not  so 
little  but  that  the  lady’s  husband  ex¬ 
claimed  “This  night  1  must  to  Buckles- 
ford-Bury,  God  wotte  I  had  never  more 
neede!”  The  spelling  of  the  following  is 
Ritson’s: 

“Stronge  thevys  weren  tho  chylderyn  nOiW, 
But  bowmen  gode  and  hende; 

Hem  wentyn  to  wode  to  getyn  hem  fleych 
If  god  wold  it  hem  sende; 

Bobyn  Lythe  In  grene  wode  bown- 
dyng.” 

A  “Schrewde  arwe  out  of  the  west” 
slays  Robyn,  and  Wrennok  appears  to 
Gandeleyne: 

A  gode  bowe  In  hys  bond, 

A  brode  arwe  thereine. 

And  four  and  twenty  gode  arwes 
Trusyd  in  a  thriunme: 

“Be  war  the,  war  the,  Gandeleyne, 

Herof  the  xalt  ha’  summe!” 

Bobyn  Ly^e  In  grene  wode  bowndyng. 

“Quwomt  xal  our  marke  be?” 

Beyde  Gandeleyne; 

“Everyctoe  att  others  herte,” 

Seyde  Wrennok  egeyne; 

Bobyn  Lythe,  &c. 

'IHo  xal  yeve  the  ferate  schote?”  • 

Seyde  Gandeleyne; 

“And  I  xal  yeve  the  one  befome!” 

Seyde  Wrennok  ageyne; 

Bobyn  Lythe,  Ac. 

Now  xalt  the  never  yelpe,  Wrennok, 

At  ale  ne  at  wyn. 

That  thou  hast  slawe  gode  Roby 
And  hys  knave  Gandeleyne! 

Bobyn  Lythe,  &c. 

“Luke  Hutton’s  Lamentation,”  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later,  is  a  relic  ex¬ 
ceedingly  puzzling  in  its  mixture  of  gen¬ 
uine  poetic  cadence,  solemnity  even,  and 
doggerel.  This  youth  was  a  son  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York — 
though,  indeed.  Fuller  declares  Robert 
Hutton,  a  Canon  of  Durham,  to  have 
been  his  father;  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that,  after  missing  his  degree,  he 
was  hanged  in  1598  for  highway  rob¬ 
bery.  He  seems  to  have  had  wtt  of  a 
graceless  sort,  for  he  called  his  twelve 
associates  his  “Axmstles”;  celebrated  hie 
nineteenth  birthday  by  taking  nineteen 
purses,  and,  on  being  given  a  post  ae 
jailer  in  the  hope  that  he  would  mend 
his  ways,  released  the  prisoner*  left  in 
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his  chaise.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  counts  in  •the  final  in¬ 
dictment  against  him,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  his  "Lamentation”: 


I  am  a  poor  prison’ r  condemned  to  die. 
Ah,  wo  ia  me,  wo  is  me  for  my  great 
folly! 

Fast  fettered  in  irons  in  place  where  I 
lie™ 

Be  warn’d,  young  wantons,  hemp 
passeth  green  holly! 

My  parents  were  of  good  degree. 

By  whom  I  would  not  ruled  be; 

Lord  Jesus  receive  me;  with  mercy  re¬ 
lieve  me; 

Receive,  O  Sweet  Saviour,  my  spirit  unto 
Thee! 

My  name  is  Luke  Hutton,  yea,  Luke  of 
bad  life. 

Ah,  wo  is  me,  wo  is  me  for  my  great 
folly! 

That  on  the  highway  did  rob  man  and 
wife— 

Be  warn’d  young  wantons,  &c,  &c. 

Although  the  rest  of  the  poem  amounts 
to  little,  there  seems  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  knack  in  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  ihe  three  rhythms  in  this  intro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  song,  which  was  supplied  to  me 
verbatim  by  an  American  friend  of  York¬ 
shire  stock;  if  it  is  modem  it  seems  to 
be  a  singularly  successful  attempt  to 
catch  the  older  spirit,  and  has  moreover 
a  taking  tune.  I  have  not  met  with  it 
in  any  anthology.  The  repetition  and 
refrain  occur  throughout  as  in  the  first 
stanxa: 

“A  beggarman  lay  him  down  to  sleep, 
Rumsty  Ho,  Rumsty  Ho! 

A  beggarman  lay  him  down  to  sleep 
On  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  dark  and 
deep, 

Rumsty  Ho,  Rumsty  Ho! 


"Three  thieves  came  passing  by  that  way. 
And  they  came  to  the  place  where  the 
beggarman  lay. 

“They  stole  his  wallet, they  stole  his  staff. 
And  then  set  up  a  great  horse-laugh. 


“As  I  was  going  up  Tyburn  Hill 
I  saw  these  three  thieves  hanging  there 
stlll- 

Rumsty  Ho,  Rumsty  Ho! 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to 
study  a  folk-song  “in  the  making”;  and 
though,  strictly  speaking,  the  following 
snatch  is  not  a  song  at  all,  yet  it  lacks 
but  very  little  to  make  it  so,  and  it  is 
worth  setting  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
process — that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of 
that  quality  that  has  been  mentioned  as 
apparently  lying  deeper  than  anonymity. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  the  West  Riding  could 
tell  the  day  of  the  week  by  the  Song  of 
the  Loom,  i.  e.,  the  noise  made  by  the 
“going-part;”  thus:  Monday,  being  “dry¬ 
ing-off  day,”  or  else  the  weaver  for  one 
reason  or  another  never  working,  the 
loom  was  silent;  but  on  Tuesday  began 
this  slow  knocking: 

(Largo)  “A-ddle’t— an’— tak’t!— A-ddle’t 
—an’ — tak’t!’’ — etc.,  which  is  literally: 
“Earn  It  and  take  It.’’  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  noise  quickened  to 

(Aocel.)  “Time  enlff— yet!— Time  enlff— 
yet!" — etc.,  and  on  Friday,  the  weaver 
finding  himself  backward  for  his  “llv- 
verln’-ln,”  it  became  a  furious 

(Presto)  "A  day  flat!— A  day  flat!— A 
day  f  late — or,  “A  day  too  late." 

We  have  had  songs  of  the  Screw,  the 
Train  and  the  Motor,  but  I  know  of  no 
more  successful  experiment  in  onoma¬ 
topoeia  than  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  West 
Riding  man. 


“As  I  was  going  down  Newgate  Stairs 
I  saw  these  three  thieves  saying  their 
prayers. 
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Sir  Henry  Irving.. 

By  TLRGUS  CRANE. 


1ID1N(3<S  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  stirred  the 
sentiment  of  the  Bnglish- 
speak-ing  world.  The  demise 
of  a  statesman  or  military  man  arouses 
emotions  within  national  barriers  and 
excites  passing  interest,  often  of  an  idle 
sort,  beyond  the  sea.  The  passing  of 
an  artist  knows  no  such  confines.  A 
great  actor  is  moumed  wherever  his 
longue  is  spoken.  Sir  Henry  died  after 
the  play.  The  curtain  had  fallen  on  the 
death  of  Becket  and  the  last  words  of 
Becket,  “Into  thy  hands,  O,  Lord,  into 
thy  bands!”  were  nearly  the  last  uttered 
by  Sir  Henry— a  dramatic  close  for  the 
life  of  the  man  whom  the  Euglish-si>eak- 
ing  stage  and  its  audience  cherished  as 
they  have  cherished  few. 

(Born  John  Henry  BrodrJbb,  of  a  Som¬ 
ersetshire  family  at  Keinton-Mandeville, 
near  Glastonbury,  on  the  6th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1838,  he  took  the  name  Henry 
Irving,  in  which  course  he  had  illustrious 
as  well  as  abundant  precedent,  for 
Moliere  was  bom  Jean  Baptiste  Poque¬ 
lin.  And  this  change  of  name  delayed 
one  honor  in  after  years.  Not  until  1895 
was  he  knighted  'by  Queen  Victoria,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  English  desire  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  knighthood  should  bear  their 
own  family  name.  Irvine’s  parents  were 
poor  and  his  early  youth  was  passed  in 
the  mining  region  of  Wales  at  the  home 
of  his  Aunt  Pem'berthy.  iSoon  he  reached 
Ix>udon,  where  for  a  time  he  attended 
the  school  of  Dr.  Pinches  in  George 
Yard,  Lombard  street.  Continuous  read¬ 
ing  was  his  one  other  chief  source  of  the 
considerable  scholarship,  whose  growth 
only  ceased  with  his  life.  Obtaining  a 
position  as  messenger  iJoy  in  an  East 


Indian  mercantile  house,  he  spent  his 
smiall  coin  in  watching  Phelps  in  Shake¬ 
spearean  productions  at  Sadler  Wells. 

Determined  to  go  upon  the  stage,  de¬ 
spite  the  protests  of  his  mother  and  dis¬ 
couraging  advice  from  Phelps  himself, 
Irving  got  some  amateur  opportunities 
now  and  then  and  finally  achieved  an 
outright  failure  as  Orleans  in  the 
“Richelieu”  of  Bulwer  Lytton  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1856,  in  the  'Sunder¬ 
land  Theatre.  Ten  years  of  struggling 
in  minor  parts,  much  of  the  time  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Eldinburgh,  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  culminated  in  his  work  as  Rawdon 
Scudmore  in  the  “Hunted  Down”  of 
Dion  Boucicault,  in  which  he  supported 
Kate  Terry,  elder  sister  of  his  later  part¬ 
ner  iu  triumph,  and  which  brought  him 
a  London  engagement.  At  the  Gaiety, 
the  Haymarket,  St.  James’s  Theatre  and 
Drury  Lane  he  appeared  for  several  sea¬ 
sons. 

A  foremost  position  was  his  in  one 
night  when  in  1870  he  assumed  the  role 
of  Digby  Grant  in  Albery’s  “The  Two 
Roses.  For  three  hundred  nights  the 
play  ran,  and  London  began  to  talk  of 
Irving.  Col.  Bateman,  the  American 
manager,  took  him  up,  and  as  leading 
man  Irving  appeared  in  play  after  play 
that  failed.  Bateman  had  nearly  ez- 
hausteil  his  financial  resources,  when  he 
got  possession  of  an  Flnglish  adaptation 
of  the  French  play  “Le  Juif  Polonmis,” 
founded  upon  the  Erckmann-Ohartnan 
novel.  Convinced  of  its  inutility,  Bate¬ 
man  was  ready  to  give  up,  but  Irriag 
insisted  that  in  this  play  his  opportunity 
had  arrived.  Yielding  against  every  dic¬ 
tate  of  his  judgment,  Bateman  consented, 
and  on  the  2,5tl>  of  November,  1871,  the 
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play  'was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  under 
its  Ehiglish  title,  “The  Bells."  InriniT 
was  In  his  thrity-fourth  year  when  he 
portrayed  Mathias,  and  in  the  supporter 
of  the  leading  role  of  “The  Bells"  Eng¬ 
lishmen  hailed  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
fame  of  Edmund  Kean  and  Kemble. 

iBomantic  melodrama  in  England  has 
few  parallels  for  Irving’s  impersonation 
of  remorse.  The  mystery,  guilt  and 
dread  approaching  insanity,  with  the 
hilarity  of  Mathias  during  the  betrothal 
dance  in  bis  effort  to  free  his  imagina¬ 
tion  from  the  sound  of  the  sleigh  bells, 
combined  to  produce  a  characterization 
of  a  quality  which  found  its  prototype 
In  the  acting  of  Moliere,  when  the 
Frenchman  stirred  the  iHotel  de  Ram- 
bonillet  with  the  hypocrisy  of  “Tartuffe," 
the  love  of  gold  of  “L’Avare”  and  the 
distrust  of  mankind  of  “Le  Misanthrope." 
The  apparition  of  the  dead  Jew  which 
overcame  Mathias  as  he  entered  from 
the  snowstorm,  the  abandon  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  while  into  his  barred  room  floated 
the  strains  of  music  of  the  merrymakers, 
the  unceasing  demand  that  Christian 
bring  forward  the  evidence  of  crime,  the 
pantomimic  recital  of  the  manner  of  the 
deed  and  the  realism  of  the  climax  were 
startling.  For  not  a  moment  could  the 
audience  escape  the  fascination  and  the 
horror  of  the  descent  of  Mathias  to  the 
point  of  mania. 

After  one  entire  season  of  growing  suc¬ 
cess  in  “The  Bells,"  Irving  produced  W. 
G.  Will’s  drama,  “Charles  I.”  To  the 
courtly,  charming,  chivalrous  king  from 
Mathias  the  transition  could  hardly  ibe 
more  nearly  absolute.  Yet  Irving  again 
won  the  pdandits  of  high  order,  and  in 
this  triumph  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen  Hen¬ 
rietta  began  to  share  his  great  dramatic 
fortunes,  a  partnership  in  art  whose  su¬ 
premacy  went  unchallenged  for  the  many 
years  of  its  life.  In  America  the  names 
of  Irving  and  Terry  are  linked  as  in  a 
I>hrase  and  classed  with  memories  of  Bld- 
wio  Booth  among  the  traditions  of  the 
great  histrionic  art.  Irving  and  Terry 
as  Shylock  and  Portia,  as  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  had 
no  rivals  on  the  English  stage  for  years. 
With  Edwin  Booth  in  1881,  Irving 
aroused  international  interest  by  alter¬ 
nating  the  parts  of  OtheHo  and  lago. 


On  the  12th  of  May,  1884,  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  at  Manchester,  Irving  es¬ 
sayed  the  role  of  Hamlet  first.  After 
his  London  triumph  as  Mathias  and  his 
season  in  “Oharles  I."  he  undertook  to 
produce  the  intellectual  tragedy.  The 
speculative  genius  of  Hamlet,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Emerson,  was  not  understood  un¬ 
til  the  nineteenth  century.  Irving’s  Ham¬ 
let,  one  of  his  greatest  attainments,  re¬ 
flected  to  the  full  his  inimitable  qualities 
and  his  defects  as  an  actor.  Having 
the  stoop  of  the  scholar  and  a  voice  lack¬ 
ing  in  acoustic  property,  instead  of  the 
physique  of  a  Salvini  and  vocal  tones 
resonant  with  rich  emotion,  Irving  pro¬ 
duced  a  Prince  of  Denmark  which  failed 
to  rival  that  of  Edwin  Booth,  who 
swayed  the  emotions  of  his  audience 
through  the  wealth  and  intensity  of  his 
own  emotional  temperament.  Physique 
again  was  a  large  element  in  Irving’s 
failure  to  equal  the  well-night  flawless 
art  and  naturalism  of  the  more  recent 
Hamlet  of  Forbes  Robertson.  Ever  was 
Irving’s  appeal  to  the  intellect,  and  a 
metaphysical  masterpiece  was  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  melancholy  prince  of 
shifting  thought  and  doubt.  The  subtlety 
of  his  rendition  of  the  spiritual  solilo¬ 
quies  went  far  to  obscure  the  weakness 
of  his  tragic  emotion,  and  the  sumptuous 
scenery  and  the  lavishness  of  the  set¬ 
ting  united  in  making  the  production  the 
most  complete  the  world  had  seen. 

Intellectual  distinction  appeared  again 
in  his  Gloster  in  “Richard  III.,’’  this 
time  associated  with  a  spiritual  cynicism, 
which  overshadowed  the  absence  of  phy¬ 
sical  strength,  and  by  the  elimination  of 
the  violence  of  the  Gibberized  version  he 
marked  a  departure  from  the  strenuous 
Richard  of  'Booth,  who  delighted  the 
souls  of  the  devotees  of  rich  histrionic 
emotion.  Malignancy  of  a  sardonic  qual¬ 
ity  found  its  exponent  in  the  distinguished 
rendition  of  Irving. 

A  more  sweeping  success  met  Irving 
in  his  work  as  the  King  in  “Louis  XI.," 
where  the  physical  passion  counted  for 
less.  The  subtle  craft  and  curious  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  cunning,  decrepit  mon¬ 
arch  gave  full  play  to  the  actor  in  the 
use  of  his  highest  natural  powers,  anJ 
the  very  shortcomings  of  the  actor  were 
turned  to  account  as  wondrous  excel- 
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lendei  in  his  portrayal  of  the  warped 
soul  of  the  Lonls  who  rererenced  the 
leaden  images  on  his  hat 

As  a  stage  manager  Irving  was  ad¬ 
judged  incomparable  by  his  leading  rivals 
as  well  as  by  hla  pnlblic  and  critics. 
Despite  the  immefue  sums  he  earned,  he 
was  embarrassed  frequently,  because 
nearly  all  he  received  he  put  into  the 
staging  of  bis  prodnctions.  When  the 
Batemans  relinquished  control  of  the 
Lyceum  the  lease  passed  to  Irving,  who 
made  it  the  principal  playhouse  in  the 
world  for  Ehiglish-epeaking  iplaygoera. 
Here  first  were  seen  his  grhn  'Shylock 
and  the  lovely  Portia  of  Ellen  Terry.  A 
multitude  of  plays  contributed  to  his 
repertoire,  among  them  “The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,”  “Macbeth,”  “Eugene  Aram,” 
“The  Lyons  Mail,”  “Faust,”  “Werner,” 
“Ravenswood,”  “Henry  VIII.,*”  “King 
Lear,”  “Becket,”  “King  Arthur,”  “IJon 
Quixote,”  “Robert  Macaire,”  “Madame 
Sans-Gene,”  “Robespierre”  and  “Dante,” 
in  which  play  he  opened  his  last  Ameri¬ 
can  season  two  years  ago. 

A  plea  for  the  endowed  theatre,  of 
which  he  dreamed,  for  the  jealous  patron¬ 
age  of  high  dramatic  art,  was  the  burden 
of  his  last  public  address.  At  Bradford, 
England,  where  he  was  playing  when  he 
died,  he  replied  to  an  address  presented 
to  him  two  days  before  his  death  by  the 
Mayor  in  the  town  hail,  and  contended 
eloquently  for  the  endowment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  theatres  by  municipalities. 

‘1  believe,”  he  declared,  “that  by  this 
means  the  standard  of  the  true  drama, 
as  distinguished  from  miscellaneous  en¬ 
tertainments,  would  be  successfully  up¬ 
held.  Money  is  spent  like  water  for  all 
kinds  of  philanthropic  and  educational 


objects,  bnt  who  among  yon  ever  dreams 
of  endowing  the  theatre? 

“I  am  snre  the  time  will  come  when 
yon  will  regard  the  theatre  as  necessary 
to  a  liberal  edncation  and  be  prepared 
to  consider  any  reasonable  suggestions 
for  the  extension  of  its  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  that  in  years  to  come 
our  countrymen  wili  scarcei^  understand 
how  in  our  times  so  potent  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  good  or  ili  as  the  stage  was  left 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  pnblic  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

A  note  of  despairing  pathos,  betoken¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  loss  momentarily  over¬ 
shadowing  a  calm  belief  in  the  evolution 
of  the  playhouse,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
expression  of  America’s  great  actor-man¬ 
ager,  Richard  Mansfield,  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Sir  Henry. 

“Irving,”  exclaimed  Mansfield,  “should 
have  lived  for  many  years  more.  Bnt 
he  gave  his  life  to  others,  and  others 
drained  his  life  and  lived  on  him.  He 
was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  he  never 
spared  himself.  His  whole  life  was  given 
to  his  art— he  was  one  of  the  few,  artists 
of  the  world.  There  are  millionaires 
and  railroad  kings  by  the  score,  but 
hardly  one  true  actor  remains,  and  im¬ 
agination  and  poetry  are  dying.  Bit  by 
bit  the  beautiful  is  giving  place  to  the 
material.  My  friend  Irving,  as  far  as 
the  man  Irving  is  concerned,  is  dead,  but 
he  will  live  as  all  great  men  live,  and 
when  the  curtain  is  rung  down  and  the 
stage  is  dark,  who  shall  say  that  his 
spirit  and  the  spirits  of  the  great  actors 
of  the  past  do  not  people  the  theatre  they 
so  loved  and  play  the  plays  that  are  as 
dead  to  the  world  as  they.” 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


S  to  the  making  of  verses  there 
are  many  architects  who  cher¬ 
ish  a  ^rracefnl  avocation.  Edi¬ 
torial  corners  are  sought  much 
by  versifiers  who  long  to  be  the  bearers 
of  a  message  of  the  emotional  realities 
of  life.  Not  often  does  a  young  poet 
attain  an  ambition  to  write  pure  lyrics, 
an  ambition  closely  woven  with  a  sing'le 
love  for  sheer  beauty  in  art.  Seldom 
does  the  contemporary  maker  of  verse 
follow  the  counsel  of  Philip  Gilbert  iHam- 
orton  to  yield  himself  to  the  transcenden¬ 
tal  tendency  to  realize  the  dream  and 
aspiration  of  the  artist’s  own  mind, 
rather  than  simply  to  reproduce  the  re¬ 
sults  of  other  people’s  experience.  To 
sonnd  tbe  note  of  transcendental  beauty 
in  art,  always  remembering  that  nature 
finds  in  art  an  interpretation,  not  an 
imitation,  was  the  attainment  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles,  of  Boston, 
whose  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  took 
place  in  September. 

Of  the  musical  quality  of  his  verse,  an 
editor  of  the  “EJvening  Post,”  of  New 
York,  writes:  “Where  Mr.  Knowles 
touches  the  old  sentiment  that  has  made 
the  heart  of  poetry  from  immemorial 
days,  and  records  his  emotion  in  the  old 
rhythms  that  contain  the  natural  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  language,  he  is,  if  not  highly 
original,  always  attractive.  We  can  no 
more  grow  dull  to  that  appeal  than  we 
can  to  a  pure  strain  of  melody.”  The 
same  editorial  writer  quotes  this  couplet 
by  Mr.  Knowles, 

Ah,  lonely  lanes  be  they,  God  knows. 

Where  never  lover  plucks  a  rose. 

“Poets  to-day,”  comments  this  editor, 
“who  can  strike  such  «  note  as  that  are 
not  so  common  that  their  death  should 
pass  unrecorded.”  Even  in  his  under¬ 


graduate  days  on  the  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Knowles  was  writing  now  and  then  such 
verse  as  the  following,  headed  “With 
a  Copy  of  Keats”: 

Like  listless  lullabies  of  sail-swept  seas 
Heard  from  still  coves  and  dulcet-soft  as 
these— 

Such  is  the  echo  of  hie  perfect  song, 

It  lives,  it  lingers  long! 

We  love  him  more  than  all  his  wonder 
tales. 

Sweeter  his  cwn  song  than  his  nightin- 
gaie’s; 

No  voice  speaks,  in  the  century  that  has 
fled. 

So  deathless  from  the  dead! 

How  many  stately  epics  have  been  tossed 
Rudely  against  Time’s  shore  and  wrecked 
and  lost. 

While  Keats,  the  dreaming  boy,  floats 
down  Time’s  sea 
His  lyric  argosy! 

•Something  like  a  premonition  of  brief 
mortal  days  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
“The  Way  Home,”  which  was  written 
also  during  his  years  of  cap  and  gown: 

The  sunigleam  and  the  dark. 

Vesper  andi  matin  bells; 

The  greeting  hands  of  yesterday— 

The  morrow,  and  (farewells. 

'The  cradle  and  the  morn. 

The  eve  and  ebbing  sense; 

And  who  ehaM  tell  us  whither? 

And  who  can  say  from  whence? 

Behind  us  lies  the  void. 

Before  us  is  the  dark. 

As  on  (the  slender  boat  of  Time 
We  tremtblingly  embark. 

By  sun— by  stars— we  sail. 

And  tempt  the  dangerous  sea; 

We  only  know  (Our  vessel’s  prow 
Is  toward  (Elternlty. 

The  sungleam  and'  the  dark. 

Vesper  and  matin  bells; 

The  greeting  hands  in  yonder  port. 
But  in  the  earth— farewells. 
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To  nay  that  the  years  of  a  man’s  youth 
are  most  vivid  in  their  impressions  is 
commonplace  enough.  To  recall  those 
impressions,  however,  strikes  a  chord  of 
sympathy  from  all,  for  whom  tiie  sun 
dial  has  ceased  to  cast  a  morning  shad¬ 
ow.  The  late  John  Hhy  struck  the 
chord  in  “The  Blood  Seedling,”  which 
has  been  republished  in  “Lippincott’s 
Magazine”  since  the  death  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary; 

"There  is  not  a  coutttry-ibred  man  or 
woman  now  living  but  will  tell  you  that 
life  can  offer  nothing  comparable  with 
the  innocent  zest  of  that  old  style  of 
courting  that  was  done  at  singing-school 
in  the  starlight  and  candlelight  of  the 
first  half  of  our  century.  There  are  few 
hearts  so  witheired  and  old  but  they  beat 
quicker  sometimes  when  they  hear,  in 
old-fashioned  churches,  the  wailing,  sob¬ 
bing,  or  exulting  strains  of  ‘Bradstreet’ 
or  ‘China’  or  ‘Coronation,’  and  the  mind 
floats  down  on  the  current  of  these  old 
melodies  to  that  fresh  young  day  of 
hopes  and  illusions — of  voices  that  were 
sweet,  no  matter  how  false  they  sang— 
of  nights  that  were  rosy  with  dreams, 
no  matter  what  Fahrenheit  said — of  girls 
that  blushed  without  cause,  and  of  lov¬ 
ers  who  talked  for  hours  about  every¬ 
thing  but  love.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  passing  of  “Longman’s  >Maga- 
zine”  after  its  publication  of  more  than 
forty  semi-annual  volumes  a  monthly  x>e- 
riodical  disappears,  whose  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  included  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
J.  A.  P''roude,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Benja¬ 
min  Kidd,  Bret  Harte,  iRudyard  Kipling, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Eden  Phillpotts,  Richard 
Jeffries,  H.  Rider  'Haggard  and  Andrew 
Lang.  Stevenson’s  “Prince  Otto”  first 
appeared  serially  in  “Longman’s,”  as  did 
Stanley  Weyman’s  “A  Gentleman  of 
Prance.”  That  the  public  is  constantly 
developing  and  that  the  publication 
which  maintains  a  close  observance  of 
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the  evolution  of  the  magazine  tastes  of 
the  reading  public  will  increase  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  success  in  the  literary  world, 
while  the  periodical  which  is  content  to 
mark  time  must  fall  behind  are  truisnu. 
In  the  course  of.  an  extended  comment 
upon  the  demise  of  “Longman’s,”  the 
"Academy,”  of  London,  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  great  names  too  nearly  domi¬ 
nate  the  minds  of  many  editdrs  and  goes 
on  to  say: 

“In  a  great  many  cases  the  writer  of 
repme  has  only  to  attach  his  name  to  a 
composition  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  will 
be  accepted.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
true  than  charitable  to  insinuate  that 
too  often  the  editor  has  not  the  capacity 
to  form  an  independent  judgment,  and 
is  obliged  to  go  by  the  repute  in  which 
his  would-be  contributor  stands.  But  to 
do  this  is  only  to  follow  along  the  path 
which  has  so  often  before  led  to  disaster. 
In  criticism,  in  poetry,  in  imaginative 
literature,  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  there 
are  many  who  wish  to  be  heard  and  who 
deserve  a  hearing,  and  whose  words,  if 
they  were  printed,  would  by  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  command  attention.  These 
are  the  writers  worth  getting,  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  their  worilt,  if  ob¬ 
tained  and  printed  in  such  a  periodical 
as  we  'have  in  our  mind,  would  (be  a  suc¬ 
cess:  not  perhaps  the  unbounded  success 
attained  to  by  those  who  aiH>eal  to  a 
larger  and  less  educated  public,  but  suc¬ 
cess  to  go  on  with.  For  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  although  the  schools 
are  turning  out  helf-educated  readers  by 
the  million,  out  of  these  there  is  also 
being  formed  a  select  circle  that  in  time 
would  become  a  fit  audience  for  the  best 
that  can  be  offered  them.  ‘The  ideal 
editor  of  the  first-class  magazine  of  the 
future  will  not  only  have  capacity  and 
independence  of  his  own,  but  will  have 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  read¬ 
ers  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
best  that  he  can  provide.” 
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OOORiDING  to  one  of  man’s 
oldest  traditions,  the  conduct 
of  war  requires  first,  money; 
second,  money,  and  third,  more 
money.  This  tradition  may  safely  be 
applied  to  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
commerce,  in  trade  and  in  the  security 
markets  which  is  constantly  growing 
more  strenuous.  Hence  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  note  the  herculean  efforts  made 
by  the  bankers  of  two  continents  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  metal,  on  which  all  money 
standards  are  based,  namely  gold.  The 
mores  and  countermoves  at  London,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Paris  and  New  York  in  this  contest 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  gold  supply  of 
the  world  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  this  supply  is  just  now  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  all  records. 
Statistical  reports  indicate  that  $1,000,- 
000  a  day  is  being  added  by  the  mines 
of  the  world  to  the  available  gold  sup¬ 
ply.  Snch  an  increase  should  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  bring  about  a  decrease 
of  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of 
money.  Indeed,  the  great  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  did  for  nearly  two  years 
produce  this  very  result.  But  for  the 
time  being  at  least  the  demand  has 
caught  up  with  the  supply  and  the 
financial  world  is  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  general  scramble  on  the 
I>art  of  international  bankers  for  as  much 
of  the  precions  metal  as  tthey  can  lay 
their  hands  on. 

Interest  rates  in  London,  Paris,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  New  York  have  recently  under¬ 
gone  sharp  advances.  These  were  to  a 
large  extent  prompted  by  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  first  three  to  hold  their 
gold  supply  and  on  the  part  of  New 
York  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
the  reason  being  that  high  rates  for  the 


use  of  gold  always  attract  gold  from 
other  places  where  its  use  is  not  so  well 
paid  for.  The  advances,  then,  were  com¬ 
petitive  in  nature. 

Like  bids  at  an  auction  they  were 
raised  first  here,  then  there,  until  at  last 
they  reached  a  point  where  further  ad¬ 
vances  would  surely  have  resulted  in  a 
severe  calamity  on  the  security  markets. 
The  advance  in  the  rates  brought  about, 
however,  an  automatic  reduction  in  loans. 
At  London  loans  of  the  banks  were  in 
one  week  reduced  $20,000,000,  at  Berlin 
$30,000,000  and  at  New  Yorit  $29,000,- 
000.  Similar  reduction  had  gone  before 
and  the  situation  was  thus  relieved.  The 
contest  for  the  gold  supply  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  discontinued.  New  York  is  still 
watching  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to 
increase  the  imports  from  Europe,  which 
so  far  amount  to  a  little  over  $8,000,000, 
and  Paris  and  London  are  every  day 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  outflow 
of  the  yellow  metal.  In  fact  Ibere  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  operation  abroad  an  active 
manipulation  to  keep  New  York  from 
getting  a  supply  of  gold. 

*  *  * 

In  some  quarters  the  opinion  prevails 
that  the  money  market  of  Europe  is  in¬ 
tentionally  held  at  a  high  interest  level 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  forthcoming 
Russian  loan  as  favorable  terms  to  the 
bankers  as  possible.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  $300,000,000  more  gold  than 
it  had  a  year  ago.  It  may  be  only  a 
coincidence,  but  that  is  the  amount  which 
it  is  generally  understood  the  Russian 
Government  wants  to  borrow.  By  main¬ 
taining  a  high  rate  of  interest  French 
bankers  hold  a  club  over  the  Russian 
finance  department  which  they  hope  will 
be  effective  in  forcing  Russia  to  accept 
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the  terms  on  which  France  would  like 
to  negotiate  the  loan. 

•  *  • 

It  has  become  a  favorite  commonplace 
for  financial  criticasters  to  harp  on  the 
speculative  tendency  of  the  age  in  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  though  with 
more  justice,  the  lack  of  conscience  in 
the  use  of  other  people’s  money  by  onr 
great  financiers  for  speculative  purposes 
has  been  severely  censured.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  critics  that  I  recommend  the 
closer  consideration  of  the  disaster  which 
recently  overtook  a  clique  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
financial  world  of  Paris.  The  bull  spec¬ 
ulation  in  raw  sugars,  which  these  finan¬ 
ciers  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year, 
exceeds  in  proportions  any  speculative 
collapse  of  recent  years  in  America.  The 
Leiter  wheat  deal  and  the  Sully  cotton 
campaign  sink  into  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  colossal  losses,  which 
overtook  the  French  manipulators  of  raw 
sugar  prices.  Estimates  vary,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  combined  losses  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  speculation  will  be 
close  to  $40,000,000.  A  very  large  part 
of  this  sum,  probably  one-half,  repre¬ 
sents  funds  over  which  these  financiers 
had  control,  although  they  did  not  own 
them.  Their  right  to  use  these  funds  in 
any  way  they  saw  fit  never  seems  to 
have  been  questioned  by  any  one  previous 
to  the  collapse.  Their  authority  was  so 
great  that  by  the  mere  stroke  of  the  pen 
in  simply  signing  their  names  to  a  piece 
of  paper  they  were  able  to  transfer  these 
funds  to  their  own  pockets,  whence  they 
speedily  disappeared  into  the  yawning 
cavern  of  a  falling  market.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  such  unlimited  authority  is  not  grant¬ 
ed  to  any  one  man  by  either  the  iaw  or 
the  practice  which  governs  financial 
communities  in  this  country. 

*  *  • 

Tbe  smash  in  Paris  unquestionably  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  higher  rates  for  money 
at  that  center.  Whether  or  not  its  ex¬ 
ample  had  any  salutary  effect  on  the 
clique  which  had  been  attempting  to 
manipulate  the  cotton  market  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  In  speculative  enterprises  each 
succeeding  leader  fondly  imagines  that 
he  is  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  or  that  the  old  laws  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  case.  While  avoiding  the  mis- 
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takes  of  others,  the  speculative  manipu¬ 
lator  of  values  falls  into  errors  pecu* 
liarly  his  own,  and  these,  with  the  fact 
that  the  old  laws  remain  the  same,  nlti- 
mately  bring  about  the  fail  of  every 
speculative  steeple-jack.  The  collapse 
of  the  bull  movement  in  cotton  futures 
last  month  came  at  a  highly  auspicious 
moment.  Had  it  been  continued  longer, 
the  final  break  would  probably  have  been 
more  picturesque,  reflecting,  perchance, 
a  little  more  credit  on  the  management 
of  the  pool.  'It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  would  have  brought  greater  losses, 
not  only  to  the  pool,  but  to  the  country 
at  large.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
enormous  crop  of  last  year  had  exceeded 
the  total  consumption  by  1,500,000  bales, 
which  will,  therefore,  be  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  even  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  present  crop— 10,000,000 
bales — would  have  given  a  commercial 
crop  of  11,500,000  bales,  thus  equaling 
what  were  record  figures  until  last  year. 
It  is  now  believed,  however,  that  owing 
to  ithe  favorable  weather  of  the  last 
month  the  growing  crop  will  'be  close 
to  11,000,000  bales,  so  that  the  total  com¬ 
mercial  crop  should  exceed  12,000,000 
bales.  Under  these  circumstances  any 
attempt  to  push  prices  up  from  a  level 
of  nearly  11 .  cents  a  pound  was  pre¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  At  that  price  consum¬ 
ers  refused  to  buy.  Having  considerabie 
supplies  on  hand,  they  could  afford  to 
hold  out  for  lower  prices  in  spite  of  all 
the  farmers’  alliances  of  the  South.  That 
the  English  consumer,  at  least,  declined 
to  take  on  cotton  above  10  cents  is  shown 
by  the  export  figures,  which  this  fail 
have  been  very  small. 

*  •  • 

Now  the  relation  between  cotton  ex¬ 
ports  and  foreign  exchange  is  very  inti¬ 
mate.  In  other  words  it  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  exports  of  cotton  as 
to  whether  we  shall  pay  for  our  imports 
from  foreign  countries  by  sending  gold 
or  not.  If  we  export  enough  cotton  the 
trade  balance,  except  under  unusual  con¬ 
ditions,  is  generally  in  our  favor,  whhdi 
means  imports  of  the  precious  metal 
and  a  decline  in  foreign  exchange.  The 
high  price  of  cotton  artificially  upheld 
by  preventing  large  exports,  therefore, 
contributed  its  share  to  the  stiffening  of 
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rat«a  in  the  money  market,  and  thus 
adrersely  affected  the  entire  country. 

*  •  • 

The  speech  made  by  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  Tice^resident  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  has  been  so  widely  quoted  around 
the  world  that  it  would  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle  to  reproduce  it.  But  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  that 
portion  of  his  speech  which  had  the 
greatest  temporary  effect  on  the  stock 
market  will  be  the  one  soonest  to  be 
forgotten.  Prosperity  in  all  branches  ol 
national  enterprise  is  at  present  too  great 
not  to  drown  out  the  warning  voiced  by 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  -He  himself  cited  the 
farm  values  of  this  season’s  crops  at 
$3,000,000,000,  and  applied  to  this  figure 
the  word  “staggering."  But  so  far  as 
stock  market  values  are  concerned,  even 
greater  influence  on  prices  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  wonderfui  and  unheard- 
of  Incr(4ses  in  the  earnings  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  industrial  properties  which 
m.ake  up  the  greater  part  of  the  securities 
deait  in  on  the  exchange.  Railroad 
earnings  now  show  increases  averaging 
8  per  cent,  over  the  highest  previous 


records.  The  income  from  the  tremen¬ 
dous  traffic  which  underlies  these  in¬ 
creases  cannot  long  be  kept  from  the 
stockholders.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind, 
prices  do  not,  after  all,  seem  quite  so 
high  as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface 
of  things.  Besides  a  great  element  of 
safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  any  speculative  debauch  for  many 
months.  The  daily  volume  of  sales  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  large.  It 
averages  not  more  than  600,000  shares, 
as  compared  with  a  million  shares  a  day 
at  this  time  a  year  ago.  One  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  speculative 
markets  at  least  there  is  at  present  ap¬ 
parently  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  a 
collapse,  barring  accidents.  Probably  the 
greatest  danger  lies  hidden  in  that  very 
prosperity,  which  is  the  basis  for  all  spec¬ 
ulation.  Prosperity,  it  is  well  known, 
begets  extravagance  and  extravagance 
begets  recklessness.  It  is  from  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  use  of  the  tremendous  wealth 
which  is  accumulating  in  the  banks  of 
the  West,  the  East  and  the  South  that 
we  have  most  to  fear. 

EDWARD  srUART. 


